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writing to their countrymen: but the birth of it is 
involved in ſome degree of obſcurity. 
probable conjecture, however, derives its origin 
from the rude and Jcentipus verſes, called“ Feſ- 
cennine, which were recited by the ancient 
Romans at the feſtivals of Bacchus and Ceres, 
Theſe ruſtick Dialogues, which were at firſt, the 
extemporaneous effuſions of mirth and reyelty, 
having become ſo licentious and malignant as to 
wound the domeſtick quiet of families, were at 
length + repreſſed. by. the wholeſome ſeverity, of 
law. From their aſhes aroſe a ſpecies of Farce; 
the. only dramatick writing (except the þ Atellan 
which was wholly of Roman origin. In proceſs 
of time, the elder Lin Poets, * Fee 
Ennius and Pacuy 


The moſt 


es) 


* From Feſcennia, a town in Etruria. | 
+ See Epiſt. 1. Book 2. in which Horace gives an account 
of the origin pf theſe verſes, and the ſuppreſſion of their licenti- 


The law alluded to, is in the 11 7 51 | 
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ouſneſs by law. 


Code, and made libellous writings 3 a capital offence. 


1 Theſe appear to have been a ſpecies of Tragi-comedies, 
ſomewhat reſembling the Greek k plays called Satyrs, but derived 
by the Romans from the Oſci, 
named from Atella, one of the 


Lexicon Antiquitatum Romanarum tit. Alls. AY 


theſe 


— ——— 


People of, Campanis, ang 
See Pitiſcus's 


„ir ler. * 
, theſe Farces, 4 feeds" cbmpölition, not 
ſtrictly dramatick, but, Kke"thofe drämas, aft 
madverting on the manners and morals of the 
age. Different metres, and perhaps different 
ſubjects, were blended in theſe pieces; and they 
were called Satires; à word of very different 
import from it's modern ſenſe, and merely 
en their * ae ner boobai | 
4 134 oo} 253: a1: 1471 att 354 75mot 
The 4 5 ue boburk be- perfection of | 
Satire was made by the celebrated Lueilius = 
friend and 'conipanion' of  the\yotinger Scipio. 
80 few att the fragmente of His Satires WR 
remain, that the degree of improvemen t 
made by him cannot be preciſely "aſe: Eine 
It is ſaid he rendered it a more uniform compe 
tion, each of his Satites' confiſling! wholly" -6f 
Hexameter, or Iambick, or Trochaiek verſes ;: | 


inſtead of blending, like-thoſe of his predeceſlors,. 
two-or en ſorts of metre 1 rene 
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de beſt detivatibe of the word ſeemꝭ to be Ae 
Lanx, a diſh containing . e as an 
| offering to Ceres. | mt] 0 eee 2 2. 


et | kk 0 
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From the teſtimony of Horace, however, it ap- 


pears that Lucilius improved the tile. of Satire by 


briaging it nearer to corzectneſs and elegance, and 
chat he enriched the matte by introducing. 
| from the old writers of Greek. Comedy, thoſe 
repreſentations of individual charaffers and manners 
which diſtinguiſh their works. It is probable: 
indeed that, in his hands; the Roman Satire became 
ſomewhat more regular in it's ſtructure; but that 
he gave it a perfect unity of defign, vin Kane 
proved, to our ſatisfaction, till arguments more 
convincing than. thoſe of Hurd ſhall he pre ced.. 
The name of zumo, applied to him by Horace, 
i certainly uſed in a more-confingd ſenſe than: 6 
ſame term in Engliſh uſually. imports, and, being; 
diſtinguiſhed from autor (the-word.our Poet uſes; 
when ſpeaking of Ennius, the JF author of Satire}, 
I — eee Eee 
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2 a 2s Book K. 180 thoughe* 
that both Ennius and Pacuvius had imitated the old Greek 
— But this notion — —ͤ—ñ— 
ſays of Lucilius in the Satire above referred to, and laaves- 
ſcarcely any e AG Mn 8 ou 
elſewhere * to him. Of. 0 


n h & Ga"; 
| Motuoss Sutives, is Hot eofiefolive; were it funded 
in truth; and that it is far from being untvernülfỹ 
„ · ES 
— RNS MES 0 
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made by atiquity, is the Kdtned f Terentiu- 
Varrd. He is ſaid to have rather copied the 
nn 
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„Tate, — — | 
. Wer- fiſt lines that dhe Peet was 
invecs 
and the 
dee — pry ory 1b | 

ving wandered from his original ſubje& (the diſcontented | 
temper of mankind) makes, at the hundred and eighth line, an 
epology for the digrefion, and reverts to hid" firſt topick, but 
quits it in a few lines, turns again "to the covetous many 7 
and ſoon afierwarts abruptly concludes. The third and fourth 
Satires are not much orb regular, The fixth runs into a 
diſcuſſion very little connected with the main ſubject. The 
eighth appears to have two diſtin®t obj. 1 
+ Varro is ſaid to have imitated Menippus, a-Cynicle Philo- 
| ſopher; whoſe writings are ſuppoſed to have been a ſpecies of 
"=> en | 
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yi PREFACE- 

Horace declares and as might naturally be expected) 

he obtained, in that department of — little 
credir or ſucceſs, ODD ei 2 1645 bros Hen ni 


| "The 8 5 our r inquiry 3 now . us L 
to the Satires which I have attempted to tranſlate z 
upon which a conſiderable portion of our Author's 
fame, and (with ſome readers) the largeſt ſhare. of 
his popularity, Spar Ti the: ed them 


a 44 
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own declaration · 25 But rw * "as men his ” 
Original, or in what reſpect (except in elegance 
and accuracy) he improved upon it, we have not 
ſo com pleat a knowledge of that original as will 
enable us to decide. Our buſineſs is rather with 
the Satires of Horace conlidered i in themſelves ; in 
which pojnt of wie w, it may be proper to inquire 
what is the nature of theſe compoſitions, and 
5 5 chief excellepcs. wolle 6 720 Were 5 e 
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It may be obſerved; —— 34 


has called this ſpecies of writing, Satire, the writings 
| themſelves; conſidered ſeparately, are termed by 
him Diſcourſes; (Sermoner) in which he does not, 
| like modern Satiriſts, give a compleat lecture, or 
eſſay, on the ſubject which he treats, much leſs 4 
laboured ivective on private characters, but 
throws out his opinions: on manners; morality. and 
ſation. Theſe: topicks he diſcuſſes ſometimes in 
his -own perſon :(introducing occaſional- queſtions 
or arguments from a ſuppoſed objector) ſometimes 
in the perſon of another, ſometimes in a Dialogue 
— —— anc fornel- 
tines in a Dialogue in which the ſpeakers are t-) 
indifferent perſons, fr Try 

The- 4 amet Mae" MY + 
will” be admitted By all to whom they are Known 
in the re- ek: deffgrhec, ke 
the Odes, to "diſplay! "the grabs l. poetry, 
the le” ca of genie, de line” ul 
of ſtyle, the füume häppineſs of exprehtbn, Which 
Len ak characte- 


Satires of Horace an enact reſemblance in form, or 
| merits of a ſimilar kind, to theſe works of modern 
writers on which the ſame title has been-confarredi 
H regularity of method, if energy ei ſentiment and 
palm muſt be transferred from our Poet to later dati · 
nilts. But whilſt a knowledge of mankind poſſeſt by 
few, a delicate raillery ſurpaſſed by none, and a happy 
any writer, can charm us, his pre-eminence in cb 
department of familiar Satire will be afferted by all 
who unite with claſſical ne — md 
liberal taſte. 6 


. 
Satires, candour requires ve ſhould notice w 


appear to be their prineipab defect. The laxity o“ 


numbers, the ſtudied neglect of harmony; which 


our Poet deemed. congenial to familiar Satire, ae 


perhaps in many paſſages, carried. to excels. He 


may 


tnay be juſtifiable in changing, to u great deren. 
the nature of Hexameter verſe, and. bringing d 
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—_— PREFACE. | 
taſte, if bee from prejudice; would probably have 
taught him to avoid? The truth, perhaps, is, that 


Satire, When it fell into his hands, was not only # 5 


vuried but an immethodical compoſition. Thoſe of 
Lucilius were ſuch; if we may judge by what our 
Poet declares of him, and by the paſſage in which . 
his rambling ſtile is confeſſedly imitateck . Yer 
although our Author could diſcerr! this fault in the 
writings of his predeceſſor (where it was probably 
much more ſtriking) he did not wholly avoid it in 
his own. He appears; indeed; not to hive ſüp- 
poſed exactneſs of method neeeſfiry in Satire; 
though often, directed by the natural enden, "of 


his mind, he er r it. - 
1 pid J 4 we A | 


A tranſlation of ſuch writings ag I have atienipie} 
to deſcribe, i is attended with peculiar difficulties: 
Poetry, like the Odes, in ſome meaſure tranſlates” 
itſelf” The vigour of ſentiment,” the ſpleridor of 
imagery, and ſometimes even t ths pr: 
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pre ſſion, 


| PREFACE: | xii 
preſſion, may loſe but little e into a 
different language. But where the merit of a 
work depends principally on an accurate delineation- 
of manners (for the moſt part national and tempo- 
rary) on a raillery ſo delicate as often to be per- 
ceptible only to nice obſervers, on a philoſophy 
now ſeldom united (as it was in Horace) with the 
graceful manners of a court, the nature of ſuch 
writings is far more eaſily deſcribed in a commen- 
tary, than imitated in a tranſlation. Tranſlations, 
therefore, of theſe Satires, however faithful to the 


= words, have ſeldom been, congenia) to the en of 
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- The . We at Pope 1 | Sig 
"BM deſervedly met with far greater ſucceſs. 
The taſk they undertook. is indeed eaſier to 
the writer, but leſs uſeful, and i in ſome eſpects 
leſs ſatisfactory, to the reader than that of faithful 
tranſlation, © Such Imitations (ſays Dr. John- 
« ſon o) cannot giye pleaſure to common readers; 
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be the man of learning may be ſometimes ſurprized i 


and delighted by an unexpected parallel; Dur 
<< the compariſon requires knowledge of the ori: 
< ginal, which will hkewiſe Rn 
*< applications. Between Roman images and 
Engliſh: manners there will be an irreconcileable 
« dliffimilirade ; and rhe works will be "generally 


* uncouth and party-eeloured, either n 
£ nor tranſlaued, —_— ancient nor Nen 11 


— 8 anden are; 
bey all; 1 apprehend,” occaſionally within tht 
ſcope of this objection ꝰ. To the glaſſical readdr 
they are, in many paſſages, highly gratifying; 
but, as they cannot always correctiy repreſene the 
original, or happily apply it, his pleafure wilt not 
| be wholly untmingied with diſguſt. The mere 
Englith reader can only admire the excellefice of 
pertieular Hnes,' but loſes all the beauty of their 


» Swift'n Naltactens, e pure er the th Sat. Book 2. and 


5 of the 7th Epiſtle, Book iſt. may be read, 1 think, 28 
Engliſh compoſitions, without reference to the Original, 80 
may Dr. Johnſon's 3 Juvenal. 
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where the imitauor has only copied the dum of | 


13 L. 


coincidence and application. In the immbler br | | 


far more difficuls taſk of tranſlation, though ies 
communicated to leamed readers, 
more advantage may be gained to the literature of 
our country. - Byen an admirer of Horace in tlie 
of grace, in aur native langunge. The Engliſn 
him the faiehful repreſentation of an admired 
ancient. will feel every ſtep of his progres, [if not 
{ſmooth and agrecable, yet firm and ſecarer: he 
will be plesſerl wheso he finds ſpirit or elegance, 


fatiafied with, eaſe and: ,perſyicuity, . and les 


. 
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dannen chitin Nach: cated bs! 


wirkte or hoppy, by as meens | Gperſece tl“ 


expediency, of a. tranſlation: more particulaely, 


chought fram his original, but adhered to his own 


r This is preeiſely 
the 


the caſe with Pope's Imitations. © Whoever en- 
er pects (fays Warburton *) a Paraphraſe of Ho- 
race, or a faithful copy of his genius, or manner a 
cc of writing, in theſe Imitations, will be: much 1 

ſ | 


« diſappointed. Our Author uſes the Roman 
«. Poet for little more than his canvas; and, if the 
te old deſign or colouring chance to ſuit his pur- 
tc pole, it is well; if not, c he employs his own. 
cc. without ſcruple or ceremony. Hence it is, he 
ce. is ſo frequently ſerious where Horace is in jeſt, 
ee and at eaſe where Horace is diſturbed.” In a 
« word, he regulates his movements no further on 
tt his Original, than was neceſſary for promoting 
their common plan of reformation of manners. 
The learned Critick goes on to ſnew how great a 
diſſimilitude there was between the talents and 
temper of Horace, and thoſe of Pope. We may 
add that Pope and Swiſt (the latter of has 
far the moſt happily repreſented the manner of their 
original) have not imitated much more than a 
fourth of the Satires and 3 of our Autor? 
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16 remains only to inform the Reni has N 
been attempted in the preſent Tranſlation. A 
familiarity of ſtyle and freedom of numbers be- 8 
ing the characteriſtick qualities of theſe Satires. 

and moſt of the Epiſtles, I. have endeavoured 
to adapt both the ſtyle and meaſure to. the, 

Original. Though our Poet choſe the Hexa- 
meter verſe, he has (as we | before obſerved), in- 
tively changed it's nature, for the purpoſe, no 
doubt, of tendering it ſermoni propior, as near as 
may be to the freedom and eaſe of converſation., 
It would, 1 apprehend, be ſcarcely poſſible to 
preſerve that eaſe in the Engliſh meaſure uſually 
adopted in tranſlating Heroick and the higher, 
ſpecies of Didactick poetry (viz. the lambick 

line of ten ſyllables) without falling oſten into a 
= negligence, that may be excuſed i in Horace, but 

would be ſeverely. cenſured in his tranſlator. - 1 
have therefore, after the example of Swift (both 
in his original compoſitions and his Imitations of 
Horace) of Prior, in his Alma, and many other 
excellent writers, preferred the ſhorter Iambick, as 
beſt ſuited to the lighter and more familiar ſpecies 
= - Satire, It ſcems peculiarly adapted to the 
: a conyer- 


xviii = PREFACE. 
converſation ſtyle which prevails in theſe Satires, 
yet capable of that elevation to which parti» 
_ cular paſſages aſpire: nor is it more different 
in it's nature and effect from the longer Iambick, 
than the Hexameters of Horace are from thoſe of 
Virgil, or even of Juvenal. We have, indeed, no 
legitimate metre that anſwers to the Latin Hexa- 
meter, and may ſurely, therefore, in tranſlating 
poems of that meaſure, be guided by convenience, 
where it does not wholly militate with W 
practice *. 


On the mode of tranſlation adopted, it cannot 
be neceſſary to add much to what has been ſaid in 


the Preface 'to the Odes. The opinion I there 
ventured to give in favour of a cloſer tranſlation 


— 


* yo 4. 


* Several of the Satires and Epiſtles in Francis, and ſome. 
of the beſt tranſlations in Nuncombe's Collection, are in the 
metre adopted here.—The ſtyle and numbers of the two Epiſtles 
in the 2d Book being more ſolemn and elevated, theſe are 
accordingly tranſlated in the longer Iambick meaſure. The 
Epiſtle to the Piſos (uſually called The Art of Poetry) has 
paſſages of both kinds; and, as it has been ſo. often tranſlated 
(and, I conceive, with but indifferent ſucceſs) in Iambicks 
of ten ſyllables, I have attempted it in the ſhorter meaſure. 


than 
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PREFACE xix 


than it has of late been the faſhion to 1 
remains unaltered. But the proverbial expreſſions 
and Latin idioms frequent in theſe Satires are often | 
incapable of a literal verſion. In ſuch caſes, it is 
ſurely better to find, if poſſible, an idiom of our own 
language correſpondent to the meaning, if not 
to the words, of the original, than (as ſome tranſ- 
lators have done) offend the reader by SR 

words with a Latin om or ſenſe. 


After all, I feel more than ever the impoſſibility 
that any attempts of mine ſhould do juſtice to 
ſuch a writer as Horace. But the approbation 
conferred on the tranſlation of the Odes by perſons 
whoſe judgment I revere, and indeed by the 
literary world in general, induces me to hope this 
part of the work may alſo have ſome little merit 
and utility. It may amuſe the admirers of our Poet, 
by ſhewing them an intire verſion ſomewhat more 
reſembling his manner than thoſe which they 
have hitherto ſeen. It may gratify, and poſſibly 
inform the Engliſh reader, by giving him a nearer 
view of perhaps the moſt elegant and certainly 
the moſt ĩnſtructive Poet of the Auguſtan age. 
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THE 
SATIRES, &. 
B * . 
SATIRE "a 
He 1 againſt the incan fancy of mankind, and my 
avarice.' 
Maca (a), bebe the reltlels mind? 
The diſcontent that plagues mankind? 
That, whether choice or chance alone 


Our lot have fixed, each hates his own: N 
Another's lie is ure to fees. 6 
« How happy (3) they who plough the al. | 
The ſoldier in theſe peeviſh ſtrains, VOM 
Oppreſt with 0 artis and oil, complains. 

Now mark what vows the merchant forms 2s 
Whene' er his bark is tolv'd by ſorts to 
; B 2 
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He cries: 4e for, when the battle bleeds, „ 6 1 


Forced up by ſuits, the reſtleſs clown 


*Twould tire e en (d) Fabius endleſs prate. 


SATIRES OF HORACE, 


Amid ſuch perils and alarms, = 
% How bleſt are they who ſhine in arms!” 


e Swift death or victory ſucceeds,” 
The lawyer oft delights to praiſe 15 
The humble ruſtick's peaceful days, 5 5 
When, to conſult him, at his gates 

At early dawn the client waits, ; 


Thinks happineſs reſides in 49. -» . RE a 
All inſtances ſhould I relate, . 


But briefly to the point: attend, 

And merk how theſe complaints will end! = 
Suppoſe ſome favouring God ſhould ſay, | ns 
„% Take each the ſtate for which ye pray! = 


« Go, Soldier, croſs the ſeas for . FP. 


« You, Lawyer, turn a village rele: 


Hence! each purſue your ſeveral labours, POS 1 


« Quit his own place and take his neighbour' 8. phe P, | 


« Why pauſe ?— They ſcorn the change required; 
40 Yet each may have the bliſs d. lired.” . E nl 


And will not ſuch perverſeneſs OT OT 


i. 131 


The wrath of heaven ?—May (e e N ..,; / 


With a g r fol, ayd turn Away. 3 8 x 
Indignant whenlog'er ye pray! 1 1 3 
bread 8 Vet, 


00 1. "SATIRE I, 
Vet, as on themes like theſe is beſt, 


: (T hough many' a truth be told in jeſt F $545 
As to his taſt by cakes beguil ed 
Indulgent teachers lure a child) — e a2 


Diſclaim we laughter's ſportive vein *. 
For reaſon's calm apd ſober ſtrain. 
Whene'er this farmer ploughs the ſoil, 
This ſoldier bears his martial toil, +. 
The cunning (/) lawyer ſeeks his gain, 
Or dauntleſs ſailors brave the main, 


«« All, all (they ery) ſuch ills endure,” © + + 
« Toreſt at length in eaſe ſecurec, 
« To guard decrepid age from want: 


« For mark the ſmall. inſtructive ant; 
« Who toils her little heap to raiſe, 
Still provident of future days: 

« But ſoon as wintery ſtorms-appear, 


« And dark (g) Aquarius rules the years: eſs 


« She creeps not out, nor ſeoks for mins.” 
« But lives contented on her ſtore.” 

This, this is wiſe. Vour love of quis. | 
Nor heat, nor winter's cold reſtrains, 


Nor ſeas, nor ſwords; fill ſeeking 10 


Whilſt one is richer than yourſelf. - 
But what avails it that your gold 
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| Concealed with anxious trembling care? 
You dare not touch it when tis there. 


MisgER.—“ But you may make it leſs and wad 65 


+ Till fcarce one farthing you poſſeſs.” 


Hor.—And yet, unleſs tis uſed with ſpirit, 


Where is it's luſtre? where it's merit? 
Your well-filled barns, tis true, contain 
Some hundred thouſand facks of grain: 
Yet, with ſo much an ampler ftore * 


70 


Than mine, your ſtomach holds no more. 1 


You're like the () ſlave, who, midſt the throng 5 


That bears his maſter's goods along, _ 
Though loaded with the bags of bread, 
No better than the reſt is fed. 

Or tell me on what ſolid grounds, 

To thoſe whoſe wants juſt nature bounds, 
Some hundred acres, more or leſs, 

Are deemed the teſt of happineſs. 

« Still (ſay you) there's a-certain pleaſure 
In taking from a high-piled treaſure.” 


80 


But if you take from ample hoards FA 


No more than my ſmall ſtocle affords, / 

On what pretence do you aſlign 

More value to your wealth than mine? | - 
As if, when amply would fuffice - 


What one ſmall urn or cup ſupplios, ; 
2 8 ws 
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« Let me from mighty rivers fill,” 90 
Map ES at RES 


Beyond what real wants require, . 
The fiream, reſi ett in im fwayy | 
May e eee eee a nn 
But he whom not à wiſn inflanmes Wt 7 95 
Beyond meek nature's temperate thts, | X 
Nor drinks from ſtreams diſturbed with _ LE 
Nor tempts the perils of the „ £1599 6556 1 

Yet ſtill a portion of mankind, 1 Fi , 5 - 


Whom vain fallacious paſſions — 644 ee BLAd 

Think naught ſuffices; for they deem 
That wealth alone ſecures eſteem. 

What can be done with men like theſe?” 

* They muſt be wretched, if they pleaſe” | 
Like one at Athens, who (we're told) Art laue tos 
Made up of avarice and gold, * et}. ha 
Could thus the public voice contemn: 

«« They hifs at me—f laugh at them. 
„ At home, when muſlng o'er my pelfy | 1 
MN With rapture 1 applaud myſelf. „„ 110 
JJ) See Tantalus, by heaven ecurſt, * 
Snatch at the ſtreams that mock his thirſt” 9 
Why laugh ? the ſtory's trite; but trbe: 


Change but the name; it piftutes'you. "© 
5 - B4 Stretched 


\ 3 
1 
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Stretched on your bags, in anxious ſleep 113 
Lou pant and tremble o'er the hep. 
' Like ſacred goods untouched it lies, 
Or, like ſome painting, feaſts your eyes. 
But know you not it's proper n n 
Your wealth may bread, fruit, herbs produce: 120 
Wine may be purchaſed: add, beſide  . 15 
What nature pines fer, when denied. 
Say, would you rather, day and night, 
Watch every hour, half dead with fright? : 
Dread leſt thieves enter, flames ariſe, at, 125 
Or ſome ſlave rob you when he flies? we: 
If care thus poiſons every bliſs, | 
(i) Defend me, Gods, from wealth like this! ME» 
Miszzx.—““ But when in ſickneſs, or in pain, 
«« You thence may kind attention gain, 130 
ce Some friend, aſſduous at your ſi de, 
« Will ſee your every want ſupplied, 5 
And urge the Doctor to reſtore 
4% The man his kindred all deplore.” . 
Hos. —Alas, nor kindred, ſons, or wife, 135 
Can wiſh to ſave your wretched life! 


Acquaintance, neighbours, even the race | 

Of ſlaves, deteſt and deem you baſe. £40 r 0 
And can you wonder friends are cold, A 

When you prefer to them your gold? 41705 140 


* 
. 3 5 — 


Or deem their gratitude ſhall flow- / + + !! # | 
For kindneſs which you never ſhew.. . IR 
Nature our kindred recommend: Sw I 
But, would you keep them as your friends, - et wil 
Ah, wretch, you vainly, idly ſtrive! SS Mgmt .* 
Like him who ſhould attempt to drive | 
A ſtubborn aſs along the plains, .. 
And teach him to obey the. reins. . - 
5 At length from heaping riches ceaſe! 
Fear not to want whilſt they increaſe: 159 
At length enjoy what you have gained, 


| And reſt, whene'er -your end's obtained r 11 . wb 3 
Nor thine be like Umidius' fate : n 241 l null | 
(Short is the ſtory I relate? 4 1 Ih n 


So vaſt the riches he had W | 155 

He could not count them oer, but in $64} 4-1 

So very ſordid was his breaſt, ,'  - 2 

No ſlave was e'er ſo meanly dreſt: try 

To the laſt hour he lived in dread _ „ 

Of periſhing for Want of bread. 160 \ ; 

A Freed-woman-foon'eaſed his pain: By Bp 

She cleft him with an axe in twain. mn. BY 
| (J) Oh, noble Heroine! eee . „ © MN 

ons Tyndarus' determined race. of Go wel nf | 

| « Is this the ſage advice you give? ; art 165 

Like (m) Mznius (ſay you) muſt I yet 


Still 
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Still you compare, in reaſon's ſpite, 
Extremes, each diſtant from the right. 
I warned you avarice to forſake, 


There's yet a path that leads between 
Theſe adverſe faults ; 4 happy mean, 
Beyond whoſe bounds, on either ſide,- 
Nor ſenſe nor virtue can reſide. | 
| Return we whence we firſt digreſs'l— 175 
Hy reſtleſs diſcontent oppreſt, 2 = 
Will no man, line this ſon of Pelf, 79 
Ceaſe envying, and applaud himſelf? 5 
But if his neighbour's goat ſhould bear gs 
Moſt milk, he pines in deep deſpair _ 180 
Nor thinks on the more numerous claſs 0 


0 

| f Not turn a prodigal and rake. 
| 

' 


n — — . 
— _— — 


Of poorer men, but would ſurpaſs 
Each wealthier rival, whoſe ſucceſs 
Obſtructs his courſe to happineſs. 
As when the rival chariots roll, i 185 
| Snatch'd by ſwift courſers from the gaol, 

The Charioteer ſtill onward ſpeeds, 

And preſſes on the foremoſt ſteeds, 

But ſcorns the jade he long has paſt | 
That ſlowly lags among the laſt. | 196 4 

| How rare is then the thankful breaſt! TR 

How few will own they have been bleſt 1 


(n) Or 


(n) Or at life's clofe depart contemed #7 
With the rich feaſt that life preſented! _ 


Leſt, ere the copious theme be o'er, 
You deem J have beſtowed my pains 
To rob (2) Criſpinus of his ſtrains. 


NOTES ox SATIRE I. 


THIS Satire, though placed at the head of the firſt Book, 
was not probably written firſt hy Horace. The ſeventh, and 
ſome others, may-have been earlier compoſitions. | 


From the inconſtancy of mankind, with which he om he | 


atracks their Avarice, and continues that ſtrain almoſt to the 
end; when he returns to his ſubject, with an Apology, which 
bears teſtimony again himſelf. There is, however, no bther 
Satire of Horace, in which this fault is ſo conſpicuous. - 


(a) The character of Mæcenas has been ſo often adverted to, 
in the earlieſt parts of this Work, that little need be ſaid on that 


ſubject at preſent.” It is remarkable that, although he patro- \ 


nized the beſt writers of the Auguflan age, his own compoſi- 
tions, we are aſſured, were in a very affected and effeminate 
ſtile; which has induced ſome to ſuppoſe that his protection of 
men of genius aroſe more from policy than taſte. Yet we may 
admire works of merit without being able to imitate. them. 
He appears to have felt a \ 8 and ſincere affection for our 
| Author. * . ; | 


| ated 


boek t. SATIRE f. "it 


Enough. III add not one word more z 195 


i 


— . Meta es EEE A 
N 


* — 


3 
4 * 


| (5) Mercator, in the Original, ſeems rather to mean what | 
*ve ſhould call the Maſter of a veſſel, than a Merchant; or 
. probably the Roman Merchants went voyages themſelves. 


5 3 
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Bo 
(c) I have adopted the conjeRural reading, armis for annis, not 


\ | 


only becauſe the Romans were. exempted from military ſervice 


at the age of forty-leven, but- becauſe Horace repreſents each 
perſon as. complaining of hiv ſituation at the ö tne 
when he feels it's inconveniences. 


# 


(4) Fabius is by ſome ds to FER been a prating 
Lawyer, by others a tedious writer on Philoſophy. 


{e) I have ſoftened the image, in the Original, of Jupiter 
e ſwelling both his cheeks.” Horace had probably in view 
fome Statue, or perhaps Wet in _ the God was thus re- 
FE. | 


(Y In the Original i it is an a Vintner ; which is intro- 
fs a new character. To prevent this ſome have ridicu- 


louſly applied Caupo to a Lawyer, as ſuppoſing Horace to 


mean that he adulterates the laws. Dr. Foſter ſaid.it was much 
better to read, with Dr. 2 55 Caitor ; ; which I have ed. 


ingly done. 


\ 


g) The Sun comes into 3 in January; which was 


() Horace is ſuppoſed to allude to the vellk 2588 15 of 
Eſop's carrying the Pong and his ſllow-ſlaves the goods, 


| . ona Matter. 


(i) The Apofiope/s Con, it is called i in Tn wk of this A 


fage has been juſtly admired, The Poet begins, as if he were 


© . going 


{ 


H 


| with the Romans a rainy month. The Poet therefore attrĩ- ; 
| butes this effect to the Sign Das. San, 


— . 


n n ng hens e it 8 
nnn .. ; 


(#) 80 Lucian. Expo d. whales yuelle Pop. Ms. 


6 I have been A ST dilate the expreſſion (Altes 
Tyndaridarum) into two lines, that it might be intelligible to an 


Engliſh reader. Each of the Daughters of Tyndarus (Helen - 
and Clytemneſtra) having been the means of a huſband” „ 
the Poet bade ___ this woman to have born of the 
_ breeds. "I r 


nn + 
(m) Mznius is 1 - in Sat. za, as 2 1 

Here he is characterized as a ſpendthriſt, according to the 
character of him in Epiſt. 15. Lib. 1. Some read Nævius; 
who is deſcribed in Sat. 2. Lib. 2. as ſlovenly, but not as ex- 
travagant. Nomentanus is mentioned in the Original, and alſo 
in Sat. 8. Lib. 1. and 1. and 3. of Lib. 2. as a ruined Pro- 
digal. By Sat. 8. Lib. 2. he appears to have become a Paraſite. 

Tanais and the father-in-law of Vitellius are given, in the 
Original, as inſtances of oppoſite charaQters, Probably ow 
n nn. | | 


(2) Foun * imitated and improved upon this paige in 
one of his Epitaph: | 
e From nature's temperate feat roſe ſatiaed, - . 

” Thank'd heaven that he lived, and that ho died.” 

"i 43 2 « x | Ta IN 


V5 1 


(e) Criſpinus is n jentione: ks Sat. 4. us challenging Horace 
to try which can writs ˙ « tale which ohr Amhor, ver | 
properly, 9 


2 
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wh 


+ | 


This Satire has nit been tranflated, for reaſons which will ve 
obvious to all who dre arquainted with the Original, 


SATIRE III. 


| That every man = the faults 7 others, but 3 15 * to . 
own : that the flighter offences ought to be excuſed betuweon 

 Frimds: and that the doctrine of the wiel, who Me. all” 
offences to be equal, is falſe, and abſurd. . . 


A LL Singers this vile trick attends; 

They'll never ſing among their friends 

When ſtrongly preſs d; but not deſired 

They'll make you hear them till you're fired. 

This was (a) Tigellius' conſtant courſe, 5 
_ Czfar, who begg'd what he might force, ll 

Oft urging in the gentleſt tone 

His Father's friendſhip and his own, 

32. Could 
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Could ne er perſuade him to a ſong. wk 
But, when he choſe, all dinner long whe e 
From high to low, through every note 
In (5) Bacchus praiſe he'd ſtrain his throat, 
That man, tis true, was from his birth | "rus 
The ſtrangeſt character on cart 
Now he'd fly ſwifter than the wind, WET 
As if ſome foe were cloſe behind, _ 
Now ſtalk with ſolemn ſteps and flow, 
Like (c) Juno's Prieſt at ſome grand ſhew, _ 
Two hundred ſlaves now throng d his gate 
Now (a) ten proclaimed his humble late:  _ .20 
One while he'd talk of mightieſt things, | 
Of Nobles, Miniſters and Kings; 
Then cry, A table of plain wood, 
« One ſhell of ſalt, if pure and good — 
« With a warm cloak of coaxſeſt kind, N 


« Will ſatify a et 

But give to this contented Sage, . ; 
This model of a frugal „ | | Wn 
(e) Ten thouſand 'W. Id Sh 3 Tm 


Till the fifth day were. overpaſt, 124d; 1 aaa * © 

Oft would he watch whole nights away, 1. Ed dani | 

Then ſnore throughout the live · long day. | 

No creature I e'er ſaw or heard, 

do inconliſtent and ours, tA; 
%% Are 
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« Are you then (Critics may exclaim) 19022 ie 35 by 
„ Wiſer than he wliom thus you blame? | | 
«© Have you no faults?” Yes, I confeſs, 4 7 EIN = f 
But different perhaps, (/) and leſs. oe 
When (g) Mznius, a malicious A 
On abſent Novius wreck d his ſpite, TO 40 
Hold! (ſome one aptly thus replies); 
6 Have your own faults efcaped your eyes? 16, 


« Or think you they're to us uhknown he 5 
Cries Mænius: “ I forgive my own.” Ty 
Self. love that can ſo baſely flatteer, 45 
Deſerves the keeneſt laſh' of Satire, (1.98 | 4 
For, ſince your own you oſt pafs by, 7 5 
Or view with a diſtempered eye, a 1 
Can you with eagle's ſight attenſcg 
To every failing of a Friend a „FFF 50 
Who e'er ſuch rigid blame endures 11 16 * SY 0 75 
For his ſlight faults, may ſearch for your a i 
(b) That Friend perchabee ib prone able, 
Nor brooks the flippant wit in faſhion; 5 1 T7 
With awkward ruſtick air treads'down nn 55 
His flippers, or lets fall his gown: #738 97 Lok 
But mark his character a n dann ve ad ne e 10 
There's not a better man on earth. aa e er 


| | Nay he's your friend, — WOE 51435992 wel 
And this uncouth, this rough'outfide' © * 60. 
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Conceals from all but the diſcerning 
Great genius and extenſive learning. 
Try then yourſelf! have you — T0470 
No lucking vice, by nature ſown 

Or habit reared? for noxious weeds 
A ſoil too long neglected breeds. 

Rather to this direct your mind: _ 
Mark the fond lover's eyes! how blind 
| To every blemiſh in the form 

Of her whoſe charms his boſom warm ! 
Nay, as (i) Balbinus loves the ſight 

Of Agna's wen, theſe faults delight. 
Could we thus err in friendſhip's cauſe, 
Such errors well might claim applauſe. 
As the Son's awkward ſhape and ſize 
Shock not the partial Parent's eyes, 
Thus never be ſeverely juſtl 
Nor let ſlight failings wake diſguſt. 


Should the boy (H /quint,'we're'told' *© he ws 


And when abortive, he appears, 
Like (1) Siſyphus, of dwarfiſh fize, © 
Dear little chick!” the father cries. 
If crooked limbed, his parents beg 
You'd mark his © pretty bowing leg; 
If weak and tottering, tis the ps 
"op liſp out ſome endearing name. 
0 
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75 
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Your Friend is ſparing of expence.— 
Praife then his frugal abſtinence! 


He's vain, perhaps, and loves to boaſt— 
_ *Tis harmleſs pleaſantry at moſt : 
If in his manners you behold 


Rough plainneſs, call him frank and bold! 
If heat of temper he inherit, 
Commend him for a man of ſpirit! 
Believe me, ſuch indulgence tends 

Alike to gain and keep our friends. 

But we, perverſely prone to blame, 

(n) Give every virtue ſome ill name. 

If one of modeſt worth we find, 

He's of a low and groveling mind. 


If ſow, © he's dull.” If caution ſways 
His ſteps through life's perplexing maze, 
And, where inſidious arts abound, 


He ſteers ſecure from envy's wound, 


We call this wiſe this prudent part 
Refined hypocriſy and art. 

If (as 'tis oft thy lot to feel, 

(u] Mæcenas, my obtruſive zeal) 
His talk diſturb a friend intent 

On books, on meditation bent, : 
Too lightly prompt to take offence . 


We cry, “ this man wants common ſenſe.” = 


95 


tos 


105 
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Alas, we ſanQion (moſt unwiſel) 

A law which gainſt ourſelves applies! 

For none is with perfection bleſt . 
Whoe'er has feweſt faults; is beſt; 

A candid friend, when in his ſcale | 

Good qualities o'er bad prevail, | 

Will to the faireſt ſide incline, 

If thus he would be weigh'd in mine: 

{o) Leſt your great blemiſhes offend; 


Forgive ſlight faults that mark your Friend: 


For equity from each retjuires 
The indulgence which himſelf deſires. 
In ſhort, ſince paſſions that infeſt, 
Like anger; the diſtempered breaſt; 
Can ne'er be rooted from our minds, 
Let reaſon weigh their ſeveral kinds, 
Mark their gradations, and reſtrain 
Each crime by fome proportioned pain. 
If, as he qarries out a diſh „ 0 
Of ſoup half cold, or mangled fiſh; 
The liquoriſh ſmell ſhould tempt your ſlave, 
Say, would you hang the unlucky knave? 
Even (y) Labeo (all men muſt admit) 
Was wiſer in his maddeſt fit. 
Yet, how much more abſurd is this! 
Your Friend has ſomewhat done amiſs: | 
C 2 


* 


120 


125 


You 


1K 


29; 


Let, with reſentment too ſevere, 


Or broke ſome vaſe of coſtly ware 


At firſt they ſcratch'd, then learn d to box, 
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You own (if you've the leaſt pretence . 
To candour) twas a fli ght offence: | 140 
Vou fly this friend, as, urged. by fear, 

(9) Druſo's poor debtor. headlong drives; | i 


Who, when the dreadful day arrives, 


Unhappy wretch! ſhould payment fail, 146 
Muſt bear his ſtories, or a jail. as | | 
Your friend has ſtained, when late your gueſt, 
At ſome debaych, the couch he preſs'd, 


Wrought by (7) Evander's niceſt care, | _I50 


| Or rudely, in a ravenous fit, 


Snatch'd from the diſh ſome ſavoury bit.— 

For ſlight unwary acts like theſe 

Say, ſhall a Friend no longer pleaſe ? | 
What if, perfidious and unjuſt, _ | | : 155 
Hg robs, or breaks a ſacred truſt ? | if 
Who deems all crimes alike, when preſs d 

Muſt ſhrink from truth's unerring teſt. 


| Senſe, morals, gainſt ſuch laws unite, 


And Publick Good, true ſource of right. 160 
15 When, at their firſt ignoble birth, 
Mute wretched mortals crawled from earth, 

For acorns, hollowed trees and rocks, 
9 1 5 Then 


1 


o 
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Then fought with clubs; till uſe explored 165 

Bright ſteel, and taught the martial ſword. 

At length convenient words they found, 

And names, to mark their ſenſe by ſound. f 

Hence men from ſavage war abſtained . 
Built cities, equal laws ardained, ,— | v + T89o : 

Whoſe certain vengeance might purſue „5 

Thieves, robbers, and th adulterous crew. 


For long ere Helen's fatal charms | 
. Love ſet th' adventurous world 1 in arms. | 12 
But thoſe gallants, whate er their claiſ, 175 


Have lived and died unknown to fame. 1 
Like brutes, each ſnatch'd love's tranſient "AY 1 1 
Tin flain by ſome ſuperior beaſt. * 
In ancient as in modern times 


Laws, tis confeſs'd, aroſe from erimes. 180 
By nature's inſtinct we deſery a 
The good we ſeek and ills we fly. 3 

But whence unjuſt and Juſt ariſe 

To mark, beyond her province lies, = 
Where is the ſenſe then, or the reaſon, i 185 | 


That he commits as foul a treaſon 

Whoſe treſpaſs in his neighbour's garden 
Spoiled cabbages, ſcarce worth a farthing, 
As he who robs by nightly ſtealth 


The any of it's facred wealth? 8 £525 :4 e 
„„ | Let 
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Let then ſome certain rule decide 
The pain to each offence applied: 
(t) Nor cut with ſcaurges to the bone 
Him who deſerves the whip alone. 
No fear leſt you too mildly treat | 294 
The rogue who ſhould be ſoundly beat; 
You, who in threatening tone proclaim 
That crimes of all kinds are the ſame; 
That, were you King, the ſelf-ſame fate 
Should Theft and Robbery await. 200 
But if the Hſe, as you declare, n 
Alone is rich, alone is fair, 1 5 c . 
If he's ſole Cobler (a), and ſole King, 
Why wiſh ? you have the very thing. 
9s Know you not then,“ replies the Sage, _ 205 
* What's proved in great (w) Chryſippus' page? 
% The Wiſe, though ſhoes he never made, "Wt 
& Is the firſt workman in the trade.“ 
Hor.—*< How ſo "-Stojick=(x)* Hermogenes will ſit 
c Oft in a ſilent ſulky fit; 219 
(e Yetat all times, in all conditions, $ 
« He's firſt of Singers and Muſicians ; 
« And ſhrewd Alfenus (y), though he part 
« With all his implements of art, 
( Yet, as he ne'er foregoes his Kill, | 215 
& Is deemed the beſt of Coblers ſtill, 
| 2 | 6. Thus 


book I, | SATIRE It, 23 
« Thus in each art the Sage alone | 
4% Is ſkill'd, and thus enjoys a throne.” W105 
Hor.—Alas, the boys, with wanton airs, 
Will pluck the beard your Highneſs wears! 220 
Whom if your (z) cudgel don't coerce, | | 
The mob will bait you ten times worſe: 
In vain you'll ſwell, in vain you'll rage, 
Though mightieſt monarch of the age. | 
But, briefly this debate to end: 225 
Whilſt you, great Sir, ſhall condeſcend —_ 
To (aa) bathe for farthings, whilſt no train 
But poor (46) Criſpinus owns your reign, | 
While I, whene'er my faults offend, ee 
Am pardoned by each gentle Friend, | 230 
And (ſuch the terms on which we live) 
Their faults as freely I forgive, 
More joys in private life I find 
Than you, Great Sovereign of mankind, 


NOTES on SATIRE III. 


ALTHOUGH perhaps this Satire wants order almoſt as 
much as the preceding, that want is not ſo apparent. The Poet 
slides imperceptibly into his main ſubject; which he then | 
carries on with great ſpirit to the concluſion; the dramatick 
turn of which, together with the many excellent paſſages this 

Satire contains, _— it . to few (if any) in Horace. 


C4 | 5 (a) Though! 
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(a) Though it appears ſingular there ſhould be two perſons 
of the ſarhe name, both celebrated Singers, and both trifling 
contemptible characters, yet the Tigellius deſcribed here muſt 
have been a different perſon from Hermogenes Tigellius men- 
tioned at the end of this Satire. 'The man whoſe charaRer is 
here painted ſeems to have been dead before this'Satire was 
written. He is called Sardus, being of Sardinia, and had been 
protected by Julius Cæſar; which Horace alludes to here; as 
Auguſtus was the Son of Julius Cæſar by pi ins 1 | 


(3) In the Original it is To Bacche, or —__ the * 
ning of ſome well - e ſong in praiſe of Bacchus. 


Wo The Prieſts of Juno, and of ſome of the other bai 
earried at ſolemn feſtivals baſkets, filled with the offerings, « on 
their heads, and walked a very flow pace. In Sat. 8. Lib. 2, 
Horace compares a ſlave bringing in vine to a Prieftes of 
Ceres: 


ut Attica virgo | 
Cum facris S. procedit fuſeus Hydaſpes 


Cæcuba vina ferens. 


(4 ö Let it be remembered 3 ou by the Romans ten 
Slaves were conſidered as a very low, and even mean, eſtab. 
liſhment. This is ſurely a ſufficient anſwer to thoſe who, in 
Sat. 6. object to and would alter the paſſage in which our Poet 
mentions his being attended at meals by three Slaves. 

(e) As a round fum, I have tranſlated decies centena, ten 
thouſand pounds; but, on a computation, it appears not to be 


much more than ſeven. | 5 
| | 


60 At can hardly be fuppoſed that Horace would admit his | 


faults to be as great as thoſe of Tigellius; ; though he did not, 
liks - 


* 
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like Mznius, overlook them. Beſides this, the Reading et 
 fortayſe minora appears to be much better authorized than baud 


fortaſſe mincra. Baxter prefers at. But this ſeems to * . 


authority, you AI" the beſt nn af the three. 
00 For Po FARE of Meas ſee Epik. 1 15. Lib. Loy 

Novius is mentioned, in Sat. 6. of this Book, as a man n of vor! 

low birth ries to "Rage 9 » 


* 


(h) Several cant have adopted a notion of the Old 


Scholiaſt that theſe lines are intended as a deſcription of Virgil. 
But this ſeems to be a vague and unſupported conjecture. The 
Poet probably deſigned to draw the character of a man of genius, 
tintured with ſome of the peculiarities to which genius iz 
kable. It is ill more improbable that Horace meant, as ſome 
ſuppoſe, to deſcribe himſelf. Some of theſe negligencies of 
' dreſs, however, he deſcribes i in himſelf, at 0 end of the firſt 
n, 


(i) This mention of Balbinus, as a doating Lover, is one of 


thoſe indirect ſtrokes of Satire in which Horace ſo much ex- 
cells. Polypus is perhaps rather a ſwelling of the noſe than 


a Wer. 


(% It has been remarked that all theſe names, which exprefs | 


deformities of body, are likewiſs the namgs of conſiderable 
Roman families. This gives a grace to ths ee en is 
nunavoidably loſt in a tranilation.: | . e 
He ;| | 
| (1) Siſyphus 3 is faid t to have Row a 1 0 by. Marc 
Aue or n to one: ROAR A fon of his. 
19Bn8Sv4 3 
ad The Original 1 ee ee chat we Hain 
and * a pure * This, a8 * 


' 
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to the earthen-ware of the Romans, did not pe likely % 


ee in a nnn, 


/ 


(2) There is 1 addrefs in this indirect apology io 
Mæcenas for any interruption * Poet may have inadvertently | 
given him, | 


(o) In the Original it is Whoever requires a friend not to 
be offended with his 7umours, ſhould forgive the warts of his 
friend. The ſimilarity of this to a well known paſlage in 
Scripture has been remarked. The latter is, as may be ex- 
petted, far more forcible and eloquent. 


- (8) Caius Antiſtius Labeo, an eminent Lawyer of the time, 
5s aid to have been a man of inflexible integrity, and diſtin- 


guiſhed by a violent (and as jt ſhould ſeem ill timed) oppoſition ©- 


to the meaſures of Auguſtus, This had probably obtained him, 
amongſt Courtiers, the name of madman: and it is not there- 
fore ſurprizing that Horace (placed in a ſituation from which he 
viewed his conduct in the moſt unfavourable light) ſhould join | 
In this prejudice. He wrote probably as he thought, without 
meaning to flatter Auguſtus; who never required that homage 
ſhould be paid to himſelf by vilifying his adverſaries. There 
ſeems therefore to be no reaſon for altering the word Labeone, 
as Dr. Bentley has done (on mere conjecture) to Labieno, 


(g) Some Commentators ſuppoſe that Nruſo or Ruſo, as it is 
read in ſome editions, was an Hiſtorian. But the word hiforias 
may only mean that he was fond of ſtory- telling. 


(r) Dacier and others ſuppoſe wander here to mean the old 
King Evander, and the word tritum to fignify not <vrought, but 
uſed. But it is ſurely too great an hyperbole to talk of any 
_ thing (eſpecially of brittle ware) made in ſo very fabulous an 


age 
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age as extant in the time of Auguſtus. The probability there- 
fore ſeems to be, that an Artiſt of the name of Evander is 
meant. That tritum may ſignify formed, or wrought, is proved 


by a paſſage in Virgil ;—< Hinc FAIT trivere rotis.”” San. 
Geſn, Foſt. MS. 


(s) This account of the origin of mankind is according to 
the Epicurean ſyſtem, See Luretius, Lib. 5. v. 107. It is 
ſeriouſly adopted by Lord Monboddo in his Origin of Lan- 
_ guage! The object of Horace is, to ſhew that, as the pre- 
vention of crimes is the end of all penal laws, they ought to 
be carried no farther than that purpoſe warrants. 


© The Scatica and the 3 muſt have been inſtru- 
ments of puniſhment very different in the degree of ſeyerity. 
There is no ſuch marked diſtinction with us; which muſt render 
the tranſlation of this paſſage leſs clear and diſtinct. 


(2) The trade of a Cobler is probably choſen to make the 
Stoick's argument ſound the more ridiculous. 'The whole 
paſſage indeed abounds in humour more . than almoſt 
any in Horace, 


| (w) Chryſippus, though a well known teacher of the 

Stoick Philoſophy, was not one of the moſt reſpected amongſt 
them. Perhaps he is on that account introduced here, and 
quoted by Horace for his antagoniſt, 


(x) In Sat. 10. his 5 appears to have been Hermogenes 
| Tigellius ; a different perſon from Tigelligs Sardus, n 
in the 2d and beginning of this es. | 


(y) Alfenus was a Cobler, or, as ſome ſay, (reading Tonſor 
inſtead of aged 2 Barber; who, applying himſelf to the Law, 
grew 
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grew eminent in that profeſſion. The epithet wafer, in the 
8 is ſuppoſed to refer to his knowledge of the Law. 


(z) The long beard and faßꝶ were the inſignia of a Cynick | 
Philoſopher; whoſe ſe& was a ſubdiviſion of the Stoicks. 


Fg 


(aa) There were publick Baths at Rome, where the poorer | 
ſort bathed for a trifling ſum, not exceeding the value of our 
farthing. They were, of courſe, filthy places; ſo that Horace 
means to ſneer at the Monarch's uncleanlineſs, as well as his 
un. | | | | 

(35) Criſpinus, mentioned i in Sat. 1, and 4. of this Book; 
and in Sat. 7. Lib. 2. appears to have been a tedious Writer, 
and a trifling pretender to Philoſophy. It is faid, he had pu 
all the Stoick precepts into verſe. | 


. SATIRE 


* 
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SATIRE IV. OY. t 


He 1 the perſons a4 call thoſe Poets 4 ae thy are 
juſtly ſatyrixed maleuelent. 


The (a) Bards, in Græcia's early age, 
Whoſe genius reared her Comick ſtage, 


If ſome bad character they choſe nile 
In honeſt Satire to expoſe, ah?! * 50 K 
Who robbed the Friend, ſeduced the Wife, ' 5 
Or bribed the fell Aſſaſſin's knife, ing dl 5 


(Whoe'er, in ſhort, was vile and baſe,) 

Stamp'd him with merited diſgrace. | 

- His ſtores from their exhauſtleſs treaſure . © + 
(5) Lucilius drew, but changed the meaſure; ; 10 
In wit abundant, lively, ſhrewd: © 10 


In compoſition harſh and rude. _ $04] 

This was his fault: to ſhew his power, EN | 
He'd write two hundred lines an hour. a 
He flowed too turbidzi{from his lx 1 

Some parts you well might ſweep. away) Gl, 


Loquacious, and in eaſe delighting 14 
Too much to bear the toil of writing: 


* 
*« 
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Of writing well I mean; for merit 
| Depends not ſure on length, but ſpirit; 
(c) Criſpinus, no ſuch rule regarding, 
Defies me, and will ſtake —his farthing. 
% Take you your tablets: I'll take mine: 
« Time, place, and guards to each aſſign: 
6 Then ſee (for I'll make good my boaſt) 
&« Which of us two can write the moſt.” 
Thanks to the Gods, who formed my mind 
Of a ſoft, modeſt, timid kind! 
Seldom my humble voice I raiſe 
And then how few and ſhort my lays! 
'You imitate the air, which, pent 
Within the bellows, ſtrives for vent, 
Still labouring till the ſoftened ſteel 
The powerful flame's impreſſion feel. 
(% Bleſt Fannius! who uncalled can thruſt 
To public view his works and buſt; 
Whilſt I, who never dare recite 
To crowds the humble verſe I write, 
Am ſcarcely read. Few love an art 
By which themſelves may juſtly ſmart, 
Chuſe whom you liſt; or mean deſires 
Inflame him, or ambition fires. 
This, loſt to prudence as to ſhame, 
Madly purſues the wedded dame; 
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This ſilver lures : à greater aſs, 145 
Poor ſtupid Albius (e), doats on braſs. AN 
Whilſt earth's rich produce he exchanged - |, 

From clime to clime the merchant ranges. 
Through crimes, through dangers, ruſh the throng, 
Like duſt by whirlwinds ſwept along. 30 
Each dreads the leſſening of his ſtore; FEY 
Each, while he adds, ſtill longs for more. 

Theſe merit cenſure, and they know it: 

They dread the verſe, and hate the Poet. 

«« Mark him!” they cry, (F) * his horn is bound! 55 
1 Fly ſwift! avoid the fatal wound! | = 
« He'll ſpare not, ſo he raiſe but mirth, 

« His beſt, his deareſt friend on earth. 

« So great his malice, he delights 

4 (g) To ſpread abroad whate'er he writes. 60 
Such is the loud, the general cry. , ee 
Now hear what briefly I reply: 


Firſt, for myſelf I here diſclaim © | 59 
All title to a Poet's name, 4 
For 'tis not the mere meaſured line | 6g 
That marks a favourite of the Nine; ** 
Nor are they Poets who compoſe 

Verſe, like my own, ſo near to proſe. 

Him, to whoſe mind indulgent heaven 


Sublime and god-like powers has given, ' 0 
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Whoſe lofty numbers can controut . 3 
With boundleſs ſway the impaſſioned ſoul, - 
Him, him alone we Peet name, 
And conſecrate to deathleſs fame. 
Some aſk, if Comedy can merit 
The name of Poem ; ſince the ſpirit 
Wherein true poetry excells | 
Nor in the words nor ſubje& dwells; _ 
And thus, though it have cadence meet, 
"Tis proſe in all things but the feet. 
% Yet ſometimes on the comick ſtage 
The Father ſtorms in loftier rage, 
Incenſed that his ungracious Son, 
By ſome alluring miſtreſs won, 
Rejects, in ſpite of all his power, 
The proffered bride and ſplendid dower, 
And (to his dire diſgrace) the ſ ag 
(i) Roams, drunk, with torches ere tis dae. 
But could (/) Pomponius father hear f 
His tricks, would he be leſs ſevere ? 
_ *Tis not enough then that your, verſe 
Have faultleſs metre, language terſe, ,/ _ 
If every father vent his rage 
In terms like his who treads the ſtage. _ 
Now, change the verſes I compoſe, 
Or thoſe Lucilius wrote, a proſe ; . 


3 
. 
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Let each expreſſion be reverſed, EY 

Place the firſt-laſt, the latter figlt ; R 179 

Midſt theſe looſe fragments ſeattered round, 
Where could the Poet's limbs be ſoundꝰ oo 

Not ſo if, chuſing words like theſe,” $9 

You change their order as you pleaſe: 

(1) <« When furious Diſcord, — | 

« Burſt th' adamantine gates, and loeſad the dogs of nr. 

But elſewhere we'll inquire what name: - 4205 - 

The Comick Muſe may juſtly claim. 

Now, let me aſk, why thus you ſear a 

And blame my writings, as ſevexe? _ 

(+) Sulcius, and all the informing l. 

Each with a long black liſt in hand, ne 

Fierce, active, hoarſe, ' roam up and down, 827 

The terror of each rogue in4owss | 

But virtuous men, from guilt exempt, 

Secure, may view them with cbnỹm yt. 

Though you a thief, liks Clive, be, 115 

Yet I'm no Suleius : why dread m 7ĩ3 

My books no mean illiterate fellows, | i // 

No ſilly trifler, like (#) Tigellivs, - 

To thumb them oer weh greaſy hands. 130 

I read when friends ixapoſe the taſk, 270 350 14 16% 
Not here and there 40 all O as. 
8 (2) In 


* 
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(o) In the full Forum ſome recite, 
Some at the Baths, ' whate'er they write. } of = 
The voice, to vaulted roofs'tonfined; © | © 125 
Sounds ſweet, and charms an empty mind. 10 
They care not that to ſenſe and reaſon 
It ſeems abſurd and out of ſeaſon. 
e But in vile ſlander you delight ;” 
They cry, © your verſes flow from ſpite.” 130 
: Whence ſprings this charge? your author give! 
Comes it from thoſe with whom I live? © © 
Who vilifies an abſent friend, 
Or fails, when cenſured, to defend, f 
Or ſeeks to raiſe loud laughs, and claim 135 
At his expence à witling's fame, 
Can feign what never paſs'd, make known 
Secrets diſcloſed to him n 
Beware his mean malignant art, ag 9 
Romans! that man is black at heart. ' '' 1140 
You'll oft, where twelve at table ſit, + 
Obſerve one rude ill· mannered Wit 
With jeſts beſpatter all around © 
| Save him by whom the treat is found; 
| | At length even him, when wine has us os 145 
| | To publick view each ſeeret thought, GA 
All this ſeems pleaſantry and parts 
To you, who hate malicious hearts. 


SATIRE I. 


But ſhould I, laughing, call the Fop _ 
(p) Rufillus, a Perfumer 's ſbop, s, 
Or, for a worſe perfume, denote 
Gorgonius by the name of Ga, MN 
You think this heedleſs harmleſs jeſt 
Marks a malignant rancorous breaſt. bY 
Yet, if () Perillius' well-known ſtory x0 fo 
Should e'er by chance be named before ye, 
You anſwer, in your uſual way, - 
“ From childhood to the preſent day 
“ Perillius and myſelf were one; 
. And much to ſerve me has he done. 
« I'm glad that, freed from fear or care/ 
« He lives, and breathes his native air 
Vet for my life I can't diſcover 
6 How that ſame trial was got over.” 
This, this is ſlanderous abuſe 
Rank as fell poiſon's blackeſt juice. 
If for myſelf I dare engage, 
Such venom ne'er ſhall taint my page, 
Secure that ſuch inſidious art 4 
Is far, far diſtant from my heart. 
But, ſhould my jeſts too free appear, 
Blame not my temper as ſevere. :', : |; 
(r) The beſt of Fathers, wiſe as kind, 
When firſt he formed my "Oe ee 


150 
153 


44 
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Taught me to mark each vicious courſe . 
And ſhun it, by example's force 
Whene'er he purpoſed tb en | 
The love of prudence, curb deſite, 
And prompt mb thearfully to live 
On the ſmall pittance he could give, 
„ Behold (he cried) (s) poet Albius' Son! 
c See (i) Barrus, wretched and umdone! 
« What leſſons you from them receive 
« Ne'er to expend what I ſhall leave?” 
If e'er he warned from lawleſs love, 72 x85 
% Unlike (2) Seftanius may'ſt thou po d 
Leſt vile Adultery ſtain my name, 1 
He marked th expoſed (w) Tvebonius ſhame, | 
« Sages (he cried) will tell the cauſe Yds 
« Of each ſound rule in motal laws. 90 
„Enough for me, if I purſue 11 1 | 
4 The line our great forefathers drew, _ | . 
« And, whilſt you need my care, maintain 
« Your life and morals free from ſtain. _ 
« Matured by years, without a guide 495 
40 Boldly you'll ſtem life's dangerous tide.'* 
Thus by ſound diQtates fraught with truth | 1 


He formed my inexperienoed youth. date + 
When aught ke bade me to purſue, * 
He cried, & This model keep in view!” 


ly 


For oft, when on my coveh I reſt, 


When freed from vulnes, "tis my Mu = 
| Thus ſcribbling to amuſe my leiſure. Sei 


or moderate faults, 'confett before. Cr „ 
113 | 24% Id But, 
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Then, as a firm ſupport, held fortd N 1 
(x) Some man of high dittinguiſh'd worth: | 


Or « can you doubt if this were baſe? - 
dee one whom ſuch. ill deeds diſgrace ?”' 


As, when a neighbour” s death they hear, 


Sick gluttons ſpare themſelves through. ſcar, 


So vicious acts to ſhame conſi igned 

Deter from vice the youthful mind. 

Hence, free from dangerous crimes, I live 
With faults that candour may forgive. 
Even theſe experience. may amend, 

Or the. free counſels of a friend, 

Or what my own cool thoughts ren 


(3) Ott muling in the publick walk, 

Thus calmly to myſelf T talk: 

« A deed like this our life agate,” = 225 
40 Improves our virtue, ſerves our Friends, 
% But this has hurt another's: fame: 5 
« Shall I henceforth commit the ſame * 
Thus, bo: in ſilent . ST... wee 


Place chis ue en eee the ſcore 


D 3 


8 - 
: £4 % * 
dag 
\ , . 
* 
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But, if no pardon can be found, 
| III call a mighty hoſt around 
Of Bards, (for we're a numerous train) 
And, as the (2) Jews their converts gain, 
Our tribe ſhall teize and mob you thus, | 
Till we made you—One of us. | 


NOTES on SATIRE IV. 


HORACE, having been cenſured by ſome whom he had 
ridiculed in former Satires, juſtifies himſelf in this. He de- 
clares he does not write from an ill-natured diſpoſition, or 
even from the love of fame, but from a deſire of doing ſervice 
to the world by expoſing the vices and follies that diſgrace it. 

At the concluſion he apologizes for the freedom with which he 

has ſometimes expreſſed himſelf as to individuals, fhewing that 
the nature of his education (during which he was taught mora- 
lity from example rather than precept) naturally led to it. 
It has been obſerved that the paſſage, towards the cloſe, in 
which he expreſſes a hope that more years and refle&ion may 
improve his character, proves he was. ftill a young man when 
this Satire was written. ST AMC 4 


(a) Eupolis, Cratinus, and Aden ae be in 
the Original, But there was no poſſibility of getting their 
names into Engliſh verſe without a very licentious para- 
phraſe. Of the two former (who are ſaid to have been con- 
temporaries with the laſt-mentioned writer) no plays have 
reached us. Ariſtophanes is ſaid to have written ſſty Come- 

dies; of which only eleven — The wit of the Old 


b o#.. vv 
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Comedy appears Chiefly to conſiſt in ſtrong perſonal. ridicule 2 
and ſo far may be ſaid to have afforded materiah to Lucilius 


for his Satires. 


(4) Lucilius was, no o doubt, W! inventor of Satire, | in > the, 
form in which it has come down to us. For though Ennius, 
and other old writers, left ſome. compoſitions they called 
Satires, thoſe writings appear to have been, in many reſpects,, 
different. Quinctilian has objected to ſome part of the cenſure 
here paſſed on his ſtile. But the early writers of almoſt every 
nation have been leſs eorrect than their ſucceſſors; who, being 
anticipated in moſt of their thoughts, rely chiefly on the beauty 
of arrangement and elegance of expreſſion. Lucilius however, 
as Horace admits, improved greatly on his predeceſſor Enuius; 
whoſe Satires were dramatick pieces, partly in verſe and partly 
in proſe. In Lucilius they became Sermones, or Converſations ;' 
which indeed would be the moſt yore name for the Satires of 


Horace, 


(c) Criſpinus, who is alſo mentioned, as a very voluminous 


writer, at the end of Satire 1. is here ludicrouſly ſuppoſed to 


challenge Horace at writing faſt. The expreſſion minimo pro- 


vocat has been differently explained. Baxter thinks the word” 


digito is underſtood, and that it means © holding up his little 
finger.” Bentley changes minimo to nummo, and ſeems to un- 
derſtand it as it is here tranſlated. Geſner thinks minimo in- 
plies minimo nummo, but takes the expreſſion to meafithar Crif. 
pinus will ſtake a larger ſum a m__ a ſmaller, I haye ſup- 
poſed nummo to be underftdod; 'and the pafflge t to mean that 
Criſj yuuy will ftake all hs — van VS fanthing. 


(4), 1; ſeems that Fannius, a wretched Post and one) of | 


Horace s enemies, had obtained, by impudence or intrigue, 3 


* for his E and buſt (or picture) in che teraple-of 
at 4 Apollo 


N 
\ 


4 
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Apollo built by Auguſtus on Mount Palatine ; in which was 
a publick Library, and Judges appointed to determine the 
merits of every book that claimed admiſſion there. Horace 
therefore rallies him as having preſented his works uncalled 

for. | 


(e) Albius ſeems to be the ſame perſon who is glanced at, 
cowards the end of this Satire, as the Son of Albius. 


) uu vn eum 06 tye hay to the horn of a okay 
bull, or ox, to ou his doing miſchief. - 


(g) In the Original it is, He wwill ns Sort 
old women, as they return from the oven and the lake. The for- 
mer ſeems to allude to the publick ovens eſtabliſhed at Rome 
for the poorer ſort, the latter to the reſervoir of the diſtrict, 
from which they procured water for the uſe of their houſes. 


(4) So in the Art of Poetry (v. 93—4.) 


Interdum tamen et vocem comœdia tollit, 
| fratuſhue Chremes rumido delitigat ore. 


The expreſſion of pater ardens 'is ſuppoſed to made to 5 
character of Demea in the Adelphi of Terence.” 


(i) This was probably a been Folick of the mr men 
of Rome A 's time. 


1 Pomponius was, no . a notorious NOW of the * 
This indirect and unexpected ſarcaſm on ne. is one 


of the neateſt ſatirical ſtrokes in Horace. 


(0) This pamgze of Ennius (which T Ak ey 
paraphraſe in Enylifh) has bern nearly copied by Virgil in 
the 7th Eneid, v. 62 2＋. Gy 


on en 
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Impulit ipſa manu portas, et cardine vero 
Belli ferratos rupet Saturnia poſtes. : 


(m) Theſe were, — can DOING a" 


takers. 


— joining the name of an indi- 
vidual, or two, to a general term denoting the loweſt” vulgar, 
is alſo adopted in Sat. 8. v. 10. „ and 11. | 


Hoc miſerz plebi ftabur e commune „ elch 
Pantolabo ſcurræ, Nomentanoque nepoti. 


(o The cuſtam, of Authors reciting their compoſitions i in. 
publick, though deemed by our Poet a proof of vanity, aroſe 
in part from the difficulty of majaghring __ e. che art 
of printing was diſcovered... | | 


(p) The Original 8 Rufillas olee, A wa ; 
a line from Sat. 2d. which ſeems to have given great offence. 
It appeared neceſlary to paraphraſe it in an Engliſh tranſlation. 


() This Perillius, having been intruſted with the care of 
the Capitol, ſtole (or was ſuſpeRed of ſtealing) a golden crown 
from the ſtatue of Jupiter. For this offence he was tried, but 
acquitted, Auguſtus being ſuppoſed to favour him. This ac- 
count has been adopted by moſt of the Commentators from the 
old Scholiaſt, | 


33 N 
(r) See alſo, for an intereſting account of the education 


given him by his father, Sat. 6th, of this book. 


(s) () () (ww) The perſons mentioned here as examples to 
be aygided, were, it may be congluded, notorious for the ſeveral 
vices, or faults, attributed to them. Dr. Bentley would read, 

for 
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for Barrus inops, farris ache (deſtitute of corn); but there ſeems 
to be no occaſion for the alteration. 


. (x) The Original ſays .' one of the ſele& Judges, meaning 
ſome diſtinguiſhed Senator or Roman Knight ; as the Judges 
of important Cauſes were ſelected from thoſe Orders, and 
might therefore be ſuppoſed to afford the moſt * 
3 n virtue. 

(y) The Portico is mentioned in the Original. It was the 
chief Publick walk of the Romans. The ſelf-examination here 
deſcribed is ſuppoſed to be taken from the celebrated Golden 
Verſes of Pythagoras; which recommend to us every night to 
conſider what we have done during the day, and © oy if we LANs 
ated well, to 1 1 il, to _ 

(z) The 3 in n s time, were noted for hy pains 
they took to gain proſelytes. 5 
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SATIRE V. 5 


He deſcribes his journey from Rome to Brundufuum. : 


F ROM Rome began my expedition, 

With (a) Heliodore, the Rhetorician, 

My fellow-traveller ; who in Greek 

With higheſt ſkill can write and ſpeak, 
(3) Aricia firſt received us: there ' 8 
We had in truth but moderate fare. . 
Thence (c) Forum Appt next we greet; 
Where bargemen brawl, and vintners cheat, 


This into two days march we ſpun, 


Which briſker travellers take in one. 4177 VN Be 

(When (d) o'er the Appian way you go 

"Tis eaſier if you travel ſorẽr? ) 4 

Here, as the water ſeemed to ſtinkk, 

1 faſted, ſince I could not drink 

And thus, in no good humour, waited 2 15 

Whilſt my companions ſlowly baited. ' 

(e) Now ſhadowy night began to riſe,” ' 

And light with ſtars the ſpangled ſkies, | 
F : . 1 
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When we embark : with mighty pother | 
Boatmen and ſlaves abuſe each other: 
« Here, bring her too, I ſay iht, more? 
« JF hy ſure, (F) you'd take three hundred o'er.” 
Thus, whilſt they tie the mule, and pay 
Our fare, an hour is thrown away. | 
Stunned by hoarſe frogs that haunt the lake, 
And teized by gnats, we're kept awake, 
And hear, whilſt flowly dragged along, 
The (g) Muleteer's and boatman's ſong, | 
Which, drenched in vapid wine, .they . 75 
Each in his abſent ſweetheart's ou. | 
- Fatigued at length the muleteer 
Began to doze ; the looſened geer 
Faſt to a rock the boatman wed;. 2:10] {5 9 
Then ſnored ſupinely by his ſicfe. 
But now, on the approach of day, 73 0267 ei 33 
We find our veſſol makes no wW yy; 
Till one of us, of temper quick/ 
Leaped up, and with à willow-ftick + © - | 


= _— = —_— II 
=, r —— — — 
- . 


Belaboured the poor mule, and pli dg, 
With blows the boatman's head and de. 40 
Thus ſcarce at length our party lands Ar Ha 

At ten: each dips his face and hande 7 
In pure freſh water, which we took, vũ 


(>) Feronia, from thy Jimpid bree. 
FS Then, 


| \ 
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Then, having dined, three miles we creep 48 

And climb white (5) Anxur's rocky ſteep ng 
Conſpicuous far. We tarry herne 
Till good Mæcenas ſhall appr. 
Sent, with (4) Coccrius, to debate 
Maturely on affairs of ſtare- ee 50 
Important embaſſy, that tendss 1 + 7 
To reconcile diſcordant friends! 1 
Here, whilſt ſome ointment T apply: x 

* To cure a weakneſs of the ey, Sd 
Our patrons, of illuſtrious name, | i {88 
(1) Mzcenas and Cocceius, ame. 
Them poliſhed Capito attends, d 107 
Ranked with Antonius deareſt friends. 

From () Fundi willingly we hilt. 
Diſguſted at the filly pridei 60 
Of (n) Luſcus, Prætor of the town, Ault wal 1 
His incenſe, and his bordered gown. om 20T | 
Thence, with long travelling oppreſt, Fa 
(o) Mamurrg's City gave us reſt. 
There at (p) Murazna's we rekded: | 56 
The ſupper Capito provided, | od «ills nan. 
But the next marn's diſtinguiſhed digt 
Roſe far moſt grateful to my ſigbt. 
7 Plotius at{r) Sinneſſa meets se - > [2-1 20) 
And Varius too, and Virgil greets g: mD {254 70 
| | Kind 


- 
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Kind ſouls! of mild ingenuous worth, 
My beſt, my deareſt friends on earth. - : 

How oft in tranſport we embrace! ao 
What joy beamed forth in every face! | 
Ne'er in my heart ſhall aught contn ld 75 
With heaven's beſt gift, a faithful friend: 7 
Next by Campania's bridge we halt: 
(s) The diſtrict finds us wood and ſalt. 

Thence our tired mules at (7) Capua's town 
Lay, for a time, their burthens down. 1 80 
(u) To Tennis then Mæcenas ſped, | | 
But Virgil and myſelf to bed: 

For bad effects from Tennis riſe 

* To crude digeſtions and weak eyes. 

i Thence to Cocceius' Villa, placed 83 

Above the (w) Caudian inns, we haſte. | 

=__ (x) Now Muſe, inſpire me to relate 

The mighty ſtrife, the ſtern debate, 
Which Meſſius on this aſternooen 2 1 
Waged with (y) Sarmentus, the buffoon! 90 
What lineage could each Hero trace ? | 14.4 

Great Meſſius boaſts the (z) Offian race. 
The miſtreſs, ſubject to whoſe will! 
Sarmentus ſery'd, is living ſtill. Wat 0 
Of blood thus ancient, pure and bright, 9 
Each combatant prepares for fight. Bat 
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Sarmentus firſt the aſſault began t me l of þ N 

« You're a wild horſe; and mot m 

A laugh enſued ;* and Meſſius ſaid, © 64 JUN 

« ['m ready Sir,” and ſhook his head. 100 

« Oh (cry'd Sarmentu6)-you' re your; un 10 

« J well your horn has been tut out. . 

% What deeds * * by rage inflamed ® 

« Since thus you threaten us,” though mai med. 2 

(For on his temples you might tracdke 10g 

A ſcar that marked his ſhaggy face.) IM Went To Y 

Much on (aa) Campanian ſores he joke, 

Much on his phiz the laugh provoked; © 

And begged that, in whe Fuſticl file, © © « 45 bod 

(4b) As Polypheme he'd dance awhile. 110 

No maſk or buſkins he'd require, en t 26/5 

To make him uglier, or higher. 

Meſſius replied, in taunting ſtra n, wh 

. (er) Were have you left your votive chain? 1 

Though you're a (dd) Scribe, the law's the ſame: 115 

% Your Miſtreſs eee ee, in | 

At length, he preſſed him hard to ſay N 

What tempted him to run aw th Cor 

Since one ſmall loaf were ample fare 

For one ſo ſlender and fo ſparee.. 420 

(ee) Diverted with this droll debate 

Our ſupper we prolonged iin lite dalia Iv . K 
| > 
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(F) To Beneventum next we poſts | + + +114 
Where our attentive anxious hoſt. 
Whilſt on the fire lean thruſhes turning, 1425 
Himſelf but juſt eſcaped from burning. 25 391 
(ee) For, unobſerved, fierce Vulcan fires -- 
His antient kitchen, and aſpires > P 
To ſeize the roof. What fear poſſeſs 4 
Each hurried ſlave, each hungry gueſt! . 430 
Some ſnatch the.diſhes; all deſire e 
To quench the fierce alarming fire. 
Hence as we journey, 10 our eyes n. 
(5%) Apulia's well-known mountains riſe, 5 N 
Parched by a dry and ſultry blaſt. 135 
This arduous road we ne er had paſt Tete e es 
þ But that the Vill which neareſt lay, dens 1 
g (ii) Trivicus, broke the tedious way. "WF 80 
But here the fumes of ſmoke that riſe. 15 a 0 5 
From green wet faggots hurt our eyes. 140 
„He in food ae eee 0% 
Of a falſe fair one s aſſignation, 1 WILLS 
My vigils half the night I Kr.. 4 eit floral MA 
Lon ds a ul derb. 
Yet ſtill, my fancy 's pleaſing theme 5 
It ſooths the ſoul, iti the dm. 1 
Hence, in our gam, we re 3 N fox 
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Bound to a petty vill, whoſe (i) nam 
No poet's verſe can give to fm. 450 
Yet may it's properties be told: | 
Water, vile water, here is ſold: - : | 12 1 9 oy 
But bai e e dae tap: by” we 
For the next inn a good ſupply; 
Since what you at Canufiom find 155 
Is of a hard and flinty kind: 52 , e Seng 
Nor can more water be obtained i (euition to 
Here once the grow Tides riged. v1 
Varivs j in ſorrow here departs, 
aa ani en wid ig tors. 2 Me 
(mm) At Rubi reſts our wearied train Yu N G. 
| From a Tong road much ſpolled . N 
With finer weather, the next d, , _ n= 
O'er a worſe road our journey lay 2 22 i te 
lin) To Bari, for it's fiſh venourned. wr 4565 
(00) Egnatia next, where fools abouid,, | r * 
By weak credulity provokes _. ak © POET. 
Our mirth, inſpiring endleſs pda 20 bu hilar) 
(#) For incenſe, a8 her priefts | proclai "Y aud 5 4 "ey 
Melts at the ſurine without a flame. $i | 
(v9) This det a e 85 
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By ie pigs Ok” e een 
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de den ena ft net Wa Nen eng 
E And, 


| Fellow-travellefs Whom he enumerates. Never perhaps were 


. 
— 


on Ats or holler, 


And, ſhould àüght ſtrange ii ratiirs'iſe nes >} 
No God directs it from the kids. 07 
Brunduſium, which Helmut befvre ye; © (am rok | 


LF. ©: id 91 4 


Ends my long j journey, and Jong for 


va {Ki Nel 1 7 4 San ot 2 53211 N 
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#2 ; | NOTES ON SATIRE: V. 3614 Jong 


THIS celebrated Satire (fuggetted, a as Vina, yo dne 
of Lucilius) is, to all Ualteat readers; améfg the- möft in- 
tereſting of our Poet's works; not from any; extfdor- 


dinary occurrences during his journey, but from his agreeable 
manner of relating it, and ftill more from the di guiſhed 


ſo many perſons of talents and:eminence aſſociated on a idur- 
ney. We here ſee them in Weir ungiſguiſed and ln 
ments, and fill up in our imagination the minuter deta 


converſation, which the nature 0 our mW plan did not 
1 N ; O NO WO 
The occaſion of this. Journey 6M vir divided the 
Criticks. The buſineſs Macenas and Cocceius had to tranſact 
is ſaid to be of great importance; ' they were authorized 
Delegates (Legari) and their object was to reconcile" friends 
who had been eſtranged. ; I thezefore; incline to the opinion 
of Dacier, that the Treaty 278 Anthony and Octavius 
made at Brundufium in the yeat of Rome 4. and not the 
agreement entered into about thiet yeatd years a (Which 
was finally concluded at Tarentum) was the object of this 
journey. The former was brought about « wholly. x | 
and Cocceius, the latter chiefly by the mediation of Octavia. 
Maſſon maintains the latter Treaty (the conferences for Which 
were begun at Brundufium) F 
Put the point is not material. 


'Y 


The 


/ 
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The fame'oF this Satire has produced Imitations of it in 
different lauguages: Gay's Journey to Exeter is written in a 
neat file und ſmooth-wverkfication, but wants thoſe circum 
ſtances which intereſt us moſt in Horace; an important occaſion 
and diſtinguiſhed perſ onages. Had he travelled with Pope 
Swift, Addiſon, 'Belifigbtoke, Ac. and deſcribed their derber 
humours; it would have been far f inore intereſting than it is, but 
fil perlapꝭ leſs ſo than the account of Macenas, Virgil, Varius, 
&c. whoſe long eſtabliſhed fame, and the little which we know 
about their ne lues, Ter 8 yet * aſt of 
curioſity. ve boofttabe 1 27 If t has 2 ah | r hi! 
A Ning ves u abe e Heliddorus ada whit is 10 | 
of him in this paſſage. It is ng” to enter here into the 
queſtion whether long » blen, fr ae is, * 
dener reading: d weed {es F 


1 7 7 4 = #1 
wrory © OT) 63 JT tat 1 314-5 120 1 fic SR rf] J aste 


(4) * now called La Rizzia, was a n Lab 
de 7 Appian Road, E aß miles from Rome. 


7 £ f 18% 89:17! {+ 


| (6). A i i i, 4e a town of the vale u in 
Latium, about forty ſix miles from Noe: | 


1377 ENR Fs 
7 


"a "The Appin Road, like wa orberg with the — 
was paved ; on which account (the meaning ſeems to be) it 
was pleaſanteſt to take flow and moer journies. 1 » | 
1 a6 MA 1 ws). HS 
0e) To rs Fs eee the * ſhould 
> he: apprized,, that, between Forum Ami and Jerracina. (then 

Anxur) there was along the road 2 canal, through the ahr = 

— on which travellers uſed to go in a boat, drawn. by a 

male, ,chiefly in; the night, time. 1; Strab. Lib. V. 233. 

That part of the Appiay Way js aon, quite impafabla, from | 

1 GIO of this marſh. Travellers therefore are 

A. 1 8 obliged 
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qbliged to make a cixeuit by: Ca/s Mun and Piperncz up to- 
wards the fopt of the Appennines. - The opening lines of his 
paſſage (in tho Original) ſeem toche ce 
Win e eee e 1 10 Lott w egnneht 
Neno t. * 1% At Tris 

"Un 95 recentes, igſrii may ps ba an ghjeRtion from the 
paſſengers Slaves to the Boatman's ika boat, or. gf 
the boatman to K a. many; Seeing; e enn 
Former als... ere beakidsis Nite. A . 


Fi 248" $578 T7 f 14207 wog 
( Pia Bre in, 1 conceive, Gori the e mean any 


the Driver of the mule ; and i it is ſo underſtood by the ol 

Scholiaſt and Baxter... Vet i is genera n eee 

e. We 07 25555404 31 ee 1d! a4 and, 10 
"wu There appear to 2 Pen Won ns, 5 e 355 

in ancient _ This was in Latium, and had a ſacred * 

agg. 88 4 ie e gs WC ain ba 


if ir 9.45 4 f 


4110 


Volk, in Lorin, ans. on the Appin W Way... . 

75 38 Nerva appears to hade been a So 2 4 
character and reſpected by both parties, but (as it ſhould ſeem) 
rather the friend of Anthony. The THR Nerv 7 dne 


it 2 


of hls deſcendants. e wh ; 9 


f 1 HEB $. = $2 © BY. .. 4 us 
_- 8 4 13 Fs 
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(7) Dr. Blackwell ta, of ts vol. 3. p- * has re- | 
marked how quietly Mweenas, Cocceius, &c. are introduced, . 
and how differently Horace ſpeaks afterwards of the meeting 
with his Jireray ends.” But, we muſt remember'this journey 

happened: but a fhort time after his cot ib with Macenay 
had-begun, and befte it had ripened intb that ve ens 
eee Ne 29 12, 129,208 1 


* 13 1 
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| {m) Fundi #as 4 tow of Latium on che Appian Way, bear 
oe. wie Homme is the Eingdows SOS; 


6 In the Original Aufidins Luſcus' is ſaid to baw Shady 4 
Scribe, or Notary, and on becoming a municipal Officer to 
have aſſumed the Prevexta and the Laticlave, dreſſes appropri- 
ated to great magiſtrates and perſons of diſtinction. He a!fo 
cauſed a chafing-diſh with'incenſe to be carried before him; a 
badge or" Tue N 
offices, {þ pally N Z's | 


(o) This i 1s ſuppoſed to mean TIO from which city te 
Manuras a great Roman family, had their origin. | 


60 Probably Lieinius Maræna, to 2 Ode 10. Lib, 2. | 
is addreſſed, one of the brothers of Macenas' s wife. 


2 * - 


7). Phtius is generally ſappoſed to be Photius Toccaz to 
whom, together with Varius, the care of che Eneid was com: 
mitted after Virgit'sdeach 


2) Sinveſla was the lalt town 107 Latium o on the a of 
Campania. It was fo called from it's fituation on the Sinus 
Veſcinus, It's ruins Rill retain zhe antient name. Is 5 _ 


6) There v were publick Officers, called Parochi, appointed 
tg provide certain articles, at the expence of the Diſtrict, for 
perſons travelling 0 on n publick e Ah | 


H) The chief city of . | for 155 ae 
and luxuries. The preſent town of that name ſands Bow © 
two miles to the north of the old one. ; | 


„ 


(00 The game called n NOR 
lated Teuajt; though it ſeems to have an, the 


hand and js the ophn ar ty 
1 0 8 wa I pre: 


= - SATIRES or HORAGY, 
(wv) H prefer 'Caidt 'taxyories to Cleud?. © Caudiem ws 2 

| ſmall town, between Capua and Beneventum, near the fatal 
ſpot where a Roman Army had been 1 0 in 4 and wh 

| rendered to hs e 


* 


1 00 The' invocation. n gives a be dignity to this bus. 


Ret 


oy Man 18 6¹ to have 1 Ef ole Raffoon of | 
Auguſt, oc cke r fn 45 "oxdad. 


(z) The Oſci were a people of Campos infamous for thee 
knavery, 1 . | 


(aa) This was a \ diſeaſe peculiar to that part of Italy, " 
ſuppoſed to be produced by the dgbauched lives of the Cam- 
panians. It conſiſted of certain tumours and eruptions 1 in the #T] 


face, 


(33) This probably alludes to fome particular dance, iy 
which Polypheme was introduced « on the * „ 4 9 

ber) It was uſual with the 8 on giving up any t 8 
or employment, to conſecrate the implements of it to ſome 
Deity. (See Ode 26. Lib. z.) None but the worſt of Slaves 
wore a chain. Meflius therefore inſinuates that his antagonift 
was of that number. But why he ſhould dedicate his ghajn to 
the Houſehold 0 Gods (as i is ſaid in the Original) does not appear; 
unleſs it was, as ſome ſuppoſe, becauſe he was a run- away yy 
and the Lgres are the n of travellers, if» 


(ad) The Office of a Scribe, or Notary, \ was often given to 
Freedmen, and even to Slaves, and oh not therefore 19 2 
as a manumiſlion, WS, 


(ee) Some French Criticks blame Horace for r eng amuſed 
with this Ion humour. But we ſhould conſider him now as on 
a mer. when any little circumſtance amuſes,—Foft. MS. 


Bene: 


Ma an S M 423 
D, Benerentum was a Fown, of the Samnizes,on, de con- 


fluence of .the.zivers Sahats and Cnler. It is h ,in 
rincipet Vines tha king: 


newento, and is the capital of the F 
dom of Naples. 


n in, the PE IN | 


ee .. J fear, u anilation 


(45) Apel, on the confines of which Horace \ ** born, was, 
of courſe, well 2 8 to him, 


77 18 520 1810 * 


(% Trivicun was à town 1 che Hirpial. . 11 is now. ee 
in the Principato | Ultra of Naples. 7 - ts wt hence nets) 


(iti) This town ' moſt of the Commentators Fwy to 


have been Egusruricum, or Equotutium. It is generally ſaid to 
have been ſituated where the City of Aviano now is. But 


ſome apply the deſcription to the town of Scotuecio. 


(7) Canuſium, now Canoſa, was a town of Apulia, on the 
fouth fide of the Aufidus, to the weſt of Cannæ. Bentley 

links the line which aſſerts it to have been bulk by TO 
was not written 10 Horace. 


of Apulia — 


(vn) — flint FAgaiis a the Adobe thi It 
is now called Barri, an nA 


fa the kingdom of Naples, 
e Graces wh; Highs vis cones b e Sal fe; 


Apulia. Some interpret the fingular expreſſion, in the Origi- 
nal, Huis iratis extrudta, that there was no freſh water. 
Others think it an alluſion to the folly of the inhabitants; as 

E 4 madmen 


N Rubi, now Ruvo in the — of Naples, was 2 


80 84TIRES' er none, 
madmen were called hmphatict, This ſeems to be confirmed 


by abe paſſage in Ode 37. Lib. x. in which le cant ile infleu- 
en e e . ke 1 


ST 10 Hob 


(72) Addiſon i in his Travels mentions a woke 88 
miracle fimilar to this, viz. the liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Januarius, at Naples, on the head of the Saint approaching it. 
This trick is ſuppoſed to be brought yhour by = a — procelh 
too long to be detailed here, 5 4 | 

(29). The Jews were always ridiculed by the Romans as cre- 
dulous, and to ben, no doubt, muſt have appeared fo. Hella 
- (the word i in the Original) i is ſaid by ſome to be the name of a 
well- known Jew of the time, by others to be derived: from A 


W 23 Fell and wo allude to their a" eee. * th 


- 


$I 7's 


| | 
1 ie 9 * N Lak; 31 eb 4d 
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uf 2 . as 4 k 4.1 n IT 4 
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SATIRE vi. „ #\Sldizovr 1G - 
* Zen 15 e Nen 6 1 
Due e eee 
titles of our anceſtor, Bur by the virfif and Muffel fun, 8 
liver(—Thaſe who aim at fituations tre high for thent are 8 
cenſured.—4 good education 17 gs 4 LY 
and a moderate to 1 


— 


bay taint 5 Hoy ning 2 
12 (a) none ttt Etruria trace 
A nobler more diſtinguiſhed race, „in cn 
| Though your famed Sires, heme 
To conqueſt led Rome's martial bands, 
You ne'er, Mæcenas, treat a ue. B ny 5 
Men, like myſelf, ignobly born. „ nig vel 
You prize not aticeſtty, ar TOS OOO aan” 
— — As N 
S an oft, before the r. 2 20 K 7 
9 like him of birth unknown, „ 10h 201 $2, 
By virtue have adothed a throne; 
Whilſt poor (e) Lzvinus, vile and baſe,” ** 
Though ofthe famed Vg race; 


58. SATIRES (OE, HORACE, 


Which cruel Tarquin's reign o'erthrew, 
Was ſcorned even by the vulgar crew ; 
That vulgar who admit the claim 
Of worthleſs candidates for. fame ; : 
Who, ſlaves to faſhion, with amaze 
On buſts and titles fondly gare. 3 
Fr What courſe remains to us, — iy 7 bs bh 
5 far aboye. the vulgar mind? bn Ged. _ oy 
(a] For grant, more .honours were . 
On this Lævinus, ne ethos 2 ne 
Than on a rival low in birth, 
Like Decius, of diſtinguiſhed worth ; uy 
That (e) Cenſor Appius would with r FO 
Remove me, as ignably born; _ ln | 
(Juſtly indeed, if () like the "MN 1% itt 
For ſome more noble beaſt I'd 7% 571 Reupnοꝰ Y 
Vet all, whatę er the birth they, claim, 
May grace the radiant car of me. 
But wherefore, (g) Tillius, did thy pride. 
Reſume the robe once laid aſide? _ | 
Why ſtrut a tribuge ? envious ſtriſe . 
. Had ſpared thy peace in private lifm. ; 
For whoſoe'er, ſuperbly dreſt. 
(>) Diſplays a rich and horder d veſt, 
And ſtalks in buſkins, hears the Pooh £ 
Of words like theſe from all around ; . 3 


% Heighday! whenct tanies thut unt fac . f f 
Indo was his farben ꝑꝙ what hir rut e e 
As if, like Barrus, you aſpired r e (4 
For ſhape and grace to be admired; + * 5 
Where er you went, each curious Fair 4 
Would mark your face, legs, teethrand hair. | 
Thus he who, aiming to be great, tt a zi art 
Dares.grafp the dangerous wo rn e 
Our councils guide, our rites direct, 
Our towns and provinces'proteC, 1 o¹ armor Ago 
Tempts, nay compels, mankind to traee 
Through every branch his blood and race. 
Hare you (they cry) of ſervile birth, u, & 
. 66 Sri BS cater wi 
« To the (i) dread rock or (i) hangman — 555 
The freehorn Citizens of Rome ? 
TIII.—“ But (I) Navius,' as my Giles 10 Wi. 
« In power, is placed one raw behind. fi 49 
2 lee TR, 
« His birth and flation was the ſame.” + 60 
Hox.—Deem'ſ thou for this (n) Meſlala's line 
Or noble Paulus! blood is thine? „ omits earl ef nd] : 
But if perchance this Novius meet 
Two hundred waggons in the ſtreee , 
And three great Funerals, by his ſound 8 
yu (n) horns and trumpets would bę dread i 
A magi- 


oy 


hu 


1 1} 


60 SATIRES' OF HORACT, 
A magiſtrate who thus can bawl +. \ 2 nt 
Muſt gain attention from us all. 
Y (e) Return we, whence I had begun, 
To me, the humble Freedman's ſunn: 7% 
Who, as a Freedman's offipring, fal! 
Beneath the keen'repraach'of . 
Now tis a fault they can't forgive,'- 
Mæcenas, that with you I livee 
(p) The ſelf. ſame things, becauſe I le 75 
: A Roman legion, once were ſaid. DOG MM er 
But the ſe occaſions differ far: iT 
Men for a high command in waer 
Might juſtly envy me; not ſoa e 
For the kind friendfhjp you beſto w, 
Who, with a wiſe and generous ſpirit, 
Chuſe not from int'relt, but from merit. 
No thanks to fortune then are due: 
No chance has brought me in your vier. 
Me Virgil, beſt and kindeſt friend.!!! 83 
Then Varius, ſought to recommend. 
When in your preſence firſt I came, 
In broken accents, check'd by ſnamem 
I ſpoke: no anceſtry I claimed? / + 
For birth or glorieus actions fame. 90 
Nor ſaid that o'er my lands a ſtee g 
Bore me of high Calabrian breed: 33 


egg a „ 66 


But what I was, without diſguiſes. cc, Nt „ nQ 
Freely I told Youh4:y0us L, 59 u T (4. 
Were ſhort, 266, our ua way. > s Hlid ds 
We part: nieg;mandhs-you Gill sp. 1 ot 
At length Im ſyumatoard ttend, 0M 
And honoured with the name uf Friend. 3 giA Ar 
. Of this I'm prqud at this:gegoicd; 11bicms 1 od fo Þ 
Since you, ſo careſul in yous chase, 10e 
Eſteemed m, not fr noble birth om bettaab bei 
But for integrity and worth.;: Gains % 08 11911 
If, with few faults and-choſe hut lit 
My heart and candu@ ane urig: tot J 
(As ſome ſmall -blemiſhes. diſgraas 18 17 105 
The lovelieſt ſonm and faireſt fas; 
If none my life for avanice him, $455 iti 
| No midnight evels taimt my fame; 40 aliog wh {4} 
If I may dare myſelf commend i 
As pure, and deat to every friend) 10 
This to my father's care is due: car I hid 
Who, though: no other wealthihe knew, 
Than from his little farm mas gained, i ines 10% 
Vet, with an honeſt prise, diſdained ven 21113 399 
To ſend me to the neighbouring:fahool; | f 
Where (2) Flavius held his petty rule; bagh wdio To. - 
| Though, youths from: great Centurions ſprung, = -/ ; 
(7) With tablets there and fatchdl hung 2d 11 


* 
. 


6 8 


On the left arm, attendance paid a7 I Hu 10 
(s) To learn the thrifty-uſurer's trade: 120 
But, whilſt a boy, his Sen he Braugh e 
To Rome, and bad me there- de umg. 1 N 5 
Thoſe bright accompliſhmentsthut grace 13954 bd 
A Knight's or'Senator's'/high race. bermoaod bolt 
Whoe'er, amidſt that mighty hong 1326 
Mad viewed me, a8 I paſed along; ©} N 2206 
Had deemed me, ee eee 1 111 
Heir to ſome antient, rieb domain.. 2 


Ka 


Himſelf each tutor s office ſhared z: 11 
My fond companion, faithful guard. 130 
In ſhort, that generous ſenſe of ſhame: „% 2A) 
Beſt pledge of worth, beſt W vel ET 
His care preſerved. Thus I remain e(dd & 
% By guilt, or — 2 vim of 
Nor feared he, at ſome diſtant time, dern 4 , 135 
In him it would be deemed a erime : 
Should I become, for-petty hire, igel yi ws U. 
(u) Collector; like himſelf, or Cryer: Ht HY 
Nor ſhould I ser a murmur raiſe, 216} ton nan 
Were this my lot. Hence greater praiſe, 140 
{The praiſe that gratęful hearts beſtohry! „en back of 
To this fond parent's care-I'owe) 
Can I, whilſt ſound juſt — en T 
| F'er be aſhamed of fuch-a Sive $3512 oigat l. 


© % 
A 
* 


4 | Or 
1 


Or. ATN I. 
Ge eee | 


| Alledged by moſFintheir"defthce, 557! 03 did WP 
That 'tis no fllt of dflir Mey thake d no 
No high, illuſtnsue Hötle T Pag 2bal i Gf) 
Far different are my Möngzkt) aH train " 511 0 
Should nature dic me Wea gat 441 267) V AG 50 
All my paſt years, ind frely chuſe feds ot 
Parents that ſait ambitioii x views, 2694 dοννẽẽe Day , 
What others long for, I'd dechne, n 12 2 . 
The honours of a noble line a hos K 
For (w) Curule Chairs afid Paſces kndwn 7p 4 55 
And reſt contented with tO je: © 2640905 3k 
« "Tis madneſs this?" the herd Scl: 0 


Nn a1 211 2. uu 19 


You'd call it by a _— name, = 
And deem me pruden near CS UNS 1 an N! | 
From rank and — clogged with ele. Ts 160 Be 


For firſt, more wealth Fat procure * 591 I (, 
1 987 6 
More men addre fe moe e ure v2 . i t 


Nor could I ed@Gillet me: her 6 60 
A country tour, ee eee ni nod ba | . 
Horſes and grooms I mut provide, © | I lake u ah 4 
And all the equipage of bnd. aud Nlasnu on Q 
_ (x) Now I may take #616, ongeſt ASL gol its 
On my cropt mule; whoſe back”! und Tides" (9) r 
The rider and port Babb pat nent 
Yet he jogs on wel i Th 
3 Nono 


* None on my meanneſs can teſſect 3 % of tu 10 
Which to thee, Tillius, they object. 4d 22 AE 
When, though a Prætor, on the road 20 27 160 t 
Five lads attend thee, with a lead Hi N 
Of utenſils, and bear thy. wine Try 91 t 5 1h rng 
| Tn jars, that thov cen ine. 1 62 
In theſe, great Senator, in theſe to u H 
And various points, Im more Gama 1 112K 
Where er my fancy points the wN ,,,, 
Alone and undiſturbed, I ſtray, r, 14380 
Inquire the price of herbs and W u tis eat” 
At evening to the Forum led, 18 bb PA Ge 
Or cheating Circus, — r 
Ol fortune-tellers take my ſtand. Ro IEC, 
Thence homeward. I return in quiet wi q 12 185 
(z) To a mild vegetable diet. Wo we: 45 85 5 - 
(aa) Three lads the ſupper bring: at hand N 
Two cups and one large goblet ſtand | AN: 
On a white ſtone : an ewer is —__ 3 108 
And baſon, in (50) Campania 1 Winne Hd 
Then chearful I retire to reſt, | 3 
By no uneaſy thoughts oppreſt, Kh 1 lc MAT?! 
Leſt, riſing at the dawn of dp... t us 
To (cc) Marſyas I muſt take my vs (4 
Marſyas, who daily ſeems MP; fear Oy bir 1305 95 
The younger Novius ſhould come near. 1 „0 W 


oon 1. Saris 
Tin E 1 e EY (83 


jor 


oy _ Ie > 2 3 * - » 24 
Or read, write, meditate at berme. 1 Je HY | 


13 + TS 1 
8 * 1 Lo . 


Then I anoint, but not deſpoil 


The lamps, like (ee) Natta, of their Mb. 20 


But when the ſun's too fervid beums = 8 9 7 
Warn me to ſeek 1 an 88 . 
(F) I then from toilſome Cad. | 

And timely fly the martial plain;  _ 
Then dine, not greedily, to f, 205 
My appetite throughout the day ; ist digt S ad; 
At home. — ſuch as baſs... A 
Sooth the calm tenor of his life 0 2 n 
Who flies ambition v rebel rife. ase to 
Theſe are my joys: of theſe * | he "i 
I paſs my days more uuly bleſt nh date 5 eg rand; 

—— | 
(ez) Of the ame State. 


oa Ka * * t OT REM AE 


of | NOTES on rn VI. 


TO repel the jnfnantions glg again big higk god 
family, ſeems to have been the ef object of Horace in this 
Satire. But, with great addreſs, he cenſures perſons of Tow 


extration who aſpire to high fixuations in the fate, and thoſe 


who, in ſuch, fituations, diſplay. oſtentatiouſiy their acquin 
dignity. | Neither, of theſe faults lia! well knew). could be i im- 
puted to him. The account he gives of his Father's care of his 
W is perhaps the moſt engaging part of this Poem. 


— i (a) It 


| 1 


6 SATIRES or HORAGEs 
(a) It is probable, from this as well as other paſſages/n dur 


Poet, that Mæcenas was not a little ou of * Etrurian de- 
' ent; though he had too much ſenſe to appear ſo. see Ode | 
1. Lib. 1. * Lib. 30 e e 2g eee ee 
3A 2 7 4 + % . f PM TH 46354 ak 744 1 þ 


(3) Servins Tullius, the ſixth King, of Rome, was ae 
of Ocriſia, a Slave from the town of Coiniculum: Horace 


therefore calls his reigh AU. n NAGY 1 

| Lat ett: cot node 1 LIT 

(le) Who this „ 2 and by what ba iis 
had rendered himſelf contemptible, c does not appear. The r reader 

ſcarcely need be told that Vallriu means Valerius Püblicbla, 

the celebrated patriot, who n himſelf ſo much in ; 


the expulſion of the Tarquißss. 4. 2462. gad 1 


(4) The Commentators adinit'thicrs pg culty in this 
paſſage; not indeed as ta the conſtruction of the words, but 
the chain of reaſoning... I. incline to think Horace means to 
diſtinguiſh between the ſplendour attached to public ho 
and the reputation arifing from character, and to a 5 
although the former is not ſo eaſily obtained hy a man of low 


as by one of high birth, yet che latter is equally in his power. 


. 1 : 12 a 


(e) One part of the duty of a Roma Cenſor Was ts remove 
from their reſpective ranks ſuch perſons as ſeemed unworthy of 
them. Appius having been ſo eee and ſo ſtrict a . 
his name is put as an inſtance; - 2470 


Y 'By the words of the Original al yeh" 
guieſcem) it ſhould ſeem that the Fable of the Aſs in ket alas 
Skin is here alluded to. The Scholiaſt however disks ic 

alludes to 4 Proverb; which ſays, of thoſe who! aſpire aboye 
the rauk they are” intitled to, that' * they cannot be Kept 
within their ſein.” nr e um- 
Kance of ſerpents —_— their Lins.” e 


1440 4 2 * 39 


at 


4 4.4 * en 
2'3 J i $5-3 
- 9 1 


1 * * 
15 * 1 


BOOKS t. SATIRE: Vi; 6* 
(2) 1 kay follontod tec who: read Tillius 1n.this-paſlagy ; 


as it is improbable Horace ſhould chuſe, for: the inſtance of A 


perſon of low birth improperly aſpiring to dignities, one of the 
ſame name ab $ Tullias on he had tiiciitigned on «different 


account. 342 T% 1 4 33 14 7 4 | 0 be ts wy 7 A's {43 i dont: 21 5 739 td 


e 


_ (4) The Romans wore" a Wee ee a benden by front, 
more or leſs wide, like our lace. That which had a wide 
band or border was called” the Lache, the narrow border 

the A ve. Dac. nnn 
was the eee nee 


(i) The rein Rock, from e State ee r, 
thrown. | 85 85 0 | a nen ee 


J * 3% f | pb 8 0 
(4) aun detrital was. «thus -name ek 


ſome noted Executioner,! e eee 


bang 17 55 3 5 


; 5 


(0 The Novius Cw, Gs 8 * the dene 
perſon whom Horace glances at towards the end of chis Satire, 
the latter being diſtinguiſhed as the yourger Novius.. At the. 


Roman theatres perſons were ſeated according to their rank. 
Novius therefore, being a Freedman himſelf, was- ene one 


row behind nt *. was a 8on of a 2 Ne 


(0 Meda was aun Valerius 8 be 


was of the Emilian race. Theſe u. of the e 
trious families in Rome. f t To ter fu os 


() The Roman Funeral: een 
trumpets. Hic D muſt, I preſume, mean 
mo But the paſſage ſeems rather obſcure. 

IST 4 C6 EY 19 

00 Hen ata at 

and givesus a more Peck nahm info the life and cr 


"Pm _ 5 any other * of his works. 5908 70444 


e Fs (4) H. 
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One eines hr FIR 
n A 8 150 0 Y wa 


t5 49 2:15 «LTH 1 


„ 


bees Ackkroeik, i in qi — pe” Horace 8 1 — 


"(4)" Ke to mind Shakeſpeare's deſeriptite t 18 2 
SEI « bad Haid, M 
40 1% And. wen the whining Schoolboy, "with his ace 
„ And ſhining morning face, creeping, like ſnail, - 4DF 
wh beet. to ſchool. Me | I Ms. e 
| (©) I Thave Fade thi pnſiige Cs: as leaping "8 
buſineſs of a Uſurer, conceiving Oonis rſerentes Idibus æra to 
mean bringing back at the Ides the computations of-Interefſt 
which their: Maſter had ſet them.” This conſtruction has been 
adopted by ſeveral Criticks. Others interpret referentes ard 


to mean re m6. 4 their —_ _ NY pay. . 


460 Dr. Foſter Gougbe this alluded to the wellknown dees 
n Wie. e ee e "off 


2 1 31 +7 £ Ar 5 F455; * 4 1/0 6b EY Nn * e 


+ ot 


tu) Crider (ie Sad in the agp 1 4 Tax-g 
an employment frequently given to Freedmen, or the Sons & 
Freedmen. Præco (which is tranſlated Cryer) is here more 
properly a Hawker or Pedlar, who cried his wares in the pub- 
lick markets. See Epiſti7. Lib. 1. for the account of — 
teius, who was of that trade. 


(ww) The reader hardly need be told der Ad TY 


ſymbols of the chief een of Rome. ty; e eee 
dae 1 : W 10 


(x) In the Original it ia, Land as as as Tarentum 
This was a favourite ſpot with our Poet. See Ode 7. Lib. 2. 
But it does men —_—_— as 1 
W A oh un d te wes e oli 

| ; : 05 This 


— 


1 
1 
; 
> | 
E 
- 
7: 


2 aw . þ 
(»): This muſt have been timed very finalt'wiab6h, for 


ten was reckoned but a few ſervants· *' Habebar ſao dutentu 


ſæpe decem ſerues.” Sat. 3. -F. MS, This obſervation 
juſtifies a ſubſequent paſſage in which Horace, as a proof of his 
n _ 1 ee Nee micnding hn. 3 


e 2 agi 


(2) In the Original the ſpecies of hock6are EE 202167 5 


Leeks, Vetches, and a ſpecies of pot-herb called Zachanus, for 
I prefer that reading to Laganus, a Cake or Fritter; which wu 
IAIN 

(as) REED would alter . . to n inch Bur 
ſee Note ()). 


(48) Campania was 3 * its a Zut it 
appears to have been of a coarſe ſort, 


(cc) There was, it is mid, in the Form a fate of Mar. 


| tas repreſented as ſuffering under the puniſhment (of fleaing) 


inflicted by Apollo. Horace humorouſly ſuppoſes the geſtures 
and contortions repreſented in the countenance and attitude of 


ihe ſtatue to ariſe from the pain it felt at the preſence of ſuch a 


man as Novius, who, it may be os anc the 


Forum. 


(44) It is i that in Sat. 9. he deſcribes himſelf, and 
his troubleſome companion, as having walked a long time be- 
fore this hour. YVentum erat ad Veſt guart4 jam parte dici 
Preterita.” Dr. Foſter appeayy s to have confirued jj ** re- 
cline in my ſtudy. Md. * 


lee). The Romans weng very nice as to the Oil with which | 


they anointed their bodies, and held uneleanlineſs i in that re · 
ſpeR a proof of the moſt ſordid di 


3 F 3 Has 


70 Turmzs or roracn, 
[( PS) There: are two very different Readings of this a 
jnchs Original. That which ſeems ſtill the moſt general is, 
Futgis rabigſi tenpora figtii. I had tranſlated it accordingly, but 
on conſideration find . fugio campumluſumgue trigonem to be 
well authorized by old MS: and approved by almoſt all the beſt 
Commentators. Tempora figni refers rather to the time of the 
gear than the time of the 4. of which . alone Horace is 


1 AT TER. WF: lad 
ing 4 14 » «14 > . 8 8 4 9 32 


en! 
7 


(@ In the Originat it i is, 6 chan if my Grandfatho!, Father 
fnd Uncle hed hoy Queters,” | | 
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BOOK 1. SATIRE . 9 
l ibn 535557 2 ex Haug. 
Wr Es INQXS: un = Nr Ano Mims 11 a 


beret ANA dN ganu ni: AH, 


2 RI nnn * e 1721 155 


He deſcribes the quarrel between Ruger 22 a Grad « calls 


2 * 
* : Per "I | 5 | 3 
k ; ; * 1 3” $ | fr? #87 5 72 4 Fg. * Js 8 A 5 


CCC 
(1 How Rex neee iT - 
a On Perſius, a vile (a) mongret Wight, 
How Perſius, in his turn od ese 
With angry taunts Rupikes Nr 


; Each (6) blear- eyed riewfwionger can tell, 5 
Each tattling barber xnowy full Well. 


| This Perſius, a neh thilving blade, 10 U 

1 Plied at (e) Clazomene his tradwee. 
With Rex he quarreHed oft for pelf. 
More ſpiteful tham even Rex hituſelf, 120 
Vain, ſwaggering, in abuſe ſo boidde 
He'd (d) diſtance Barris ab A ſcold- 1s Id bwooHh 

To Rex return this debate 

No power on earth could wn⁰i If 43906 u 4 
For in lom broils excti-ftibberh _—_ 2 5g 
Thinks he but imitates the braved i i 

As, when the ee 11 10 Tits! 

hs wixt Hector and great Peltur” Son, q 2400 22 

- F 4 | > 


+ A TIRES: OF HORACE, 


| Each was the nobleſt of his kind. 


Such was it's fierce vindictive ire, root a | 
It could with life alone expire: 20 
| Becauſe in ſtrength and towering mind | 


But, tis remarked,” when cowards jar 
js Or ill-match'd heroes meet in war, 
(e) As when Tydides in "the fight | 25 
Met Glaucus, of inferior might, 
| The weaker, chief avoids.the ſtriſe, 
And by ſome gift preſeryes his life.” - +. 2 
Brutus, as Pretor, held the reins WR: 

Of government in Aſia's plains 30 

When *twixt theſe formidable ſo es, 
Perſius and Rex, the quarrel roſe. 
Not half ſo juſtly matched engage 
Y Bithus and Bacchius on the ſtage. | + | 
Furious each ruſhes to the Court. 35 
Each pleads his cauſe. What noble ſport! CES 
Firſt Perſius would the caſe;expound,  -  ' 
Hooted by all the aſſembly. round, . 
He praiſes in the warmeſt ſtrains 
** That Chief's the fun of eaſtern nations; Ui f 
* His friends, propitious conſtellations.” ' ./ | 
But Rex he calls the De, whoſe ſta r 
Frights the poor Ruſtick from af. 


© BOOK." r t. 


5 | His ſpeech with overeatingiforce! i > OR 
d Rolled; like the wintery torrents courſe. h $4019 
0 r in det fopes in fuck f s 
L His fierce Preneſtine foe replies a 
With the courſe taunts which cow. 0 | 
At vintage, to the paſſer by; 35 eee _ 
| Who, in return, when foroed to yield, | en Fo as 
. Cries (j cc Cuckoo,” as he quits the | field, _—4 12 2 
At length the Greek, whom this abuſe _ 1 
Had daubed with ſour (i) Italian juice, ' * 
Exclaims; on thou, mate gay rp. te 38 
. From the juſt — Kings!” e 0 
! Brutus, by all the Gods, I pray, M cee © 
This ( Rex, this worſt of Tyrants, 61. ENT 
A deed ſo great —— e 


* * 
* 4 


* r 99g By | 
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| norss ON SATIRE, VI. —_ 4; 


THIS Satire was probably oe hs" Get Gb of 
| Horace, having been written either whilſt he was a Tribute in 
the army of Brutus, or ſoon aſter. It may have afforded 
. ST 

ſtances that gave riſe to it; but cannot — intereſt | 


5 #f as yas * f 
. 
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7 /{SATIRES Or HORACE, 


. a(s) With the old Italiaas and Celts Laaber, Inber and Lher 
were terms for an ingrafted-ſhoot. Hence. all things of a mixt 
breed were called Bride. This Perſius, nk is 4 ſprung 


FR Win I: 
from parents of two different nations, R and Greek. 
= Bax, 92 e e t 7 1 #174 | 
n Hi u „i 7 8 Fl 


(65) The Eggl. or e men, at Rome, were ** 

great Newſmongers, either becauſe their complaint deprived 
them of almoſt all other anjuſements, or from their being often 
at the Medicine Shops, here, as well as at the ſhops of Bar- 
bers, idle perſons amuſed themſelves with —_ over r the n news 


ze. „4 4 yh I. 
of the day.— ent. et. ex. 66) tir e . 


ii fas in bone g 
(c) Ciazomene WAS A ei eity o of 1 long a, 0%, af 
gean ſea, between Smyrna Chios. 0 
N MEL "af A 97 ee N et Nui ce 1, 


(4) In the Original nee e e | 
to have been a proverhial expreſlion for greatly excelling, any 
one, white horſes being deemed t the flecteſt in the 5950 ; N. 


Ss 44 ES 1 1 nr, $8973 o 


(e) See che Codkepense gew Diomed and 'Gliutus in che 
Iliad, Book 6, which ends in an exchange of armour. 


ug 


(/)-Theſe men were noted Gladiators of the time, and, it 
is ſaid, fought a drawn battle, and both periſhed in conſequence 
of the wounds they had received from each other. 


. Cobers ſignifies the Court, nere. about the perſon 
of che Chief. S0 in Epiſt. 3. Lib. 1. . Nxid fudio/a cabeyr 
weren fruit?!” where Yo Wien of the W. at- 
We os 1 e 179 od: 07 dert l 


0 Rupilius was a a native oft 20 male. The FP 
chat follows appears ſamewhat obſcure. _ It is prater to 
allude to the rude manners and practice of la rs in * 


\ 


„ 


v . r l. 7 


8 


yards, during the vintage; who men n OP 


with e 


(i) The exclamation of Cucullus, is the retort of the waey 
ler, and was a term of contempt 1 0. the Romans, as 
c is r us. | 

4 1 unis ore nn ot 


00 The 0 new 1 who was an Italian, i 
called Italian Vinegar. 


0 Phe, „ poor one and; 1 


worthy of Horace) might be e by calling Rex, King 


throughout. Francis has done fo. But "King Rup piltus, as he 
has it, ſounds very uncouthly ;- und, ir W in- 


congruity, I could not have modarnised the, name af his anta- 
goult, Perius, I therefore preſemed eee 


wan it. 1 : 
tts finm ad 2b eee for) & 


E * " 1 F ” . * % 


7 F 4 — 4 - 
Nel hung „ Vr 50465903 ef 
un i FN mm. has Lads 1563 
' 5 nn ̃— QÄ—]— 
125 N Ae ion 2 nner Inn „ 8 * 14 * 
h e Fi 3 ein 16117 ben 0 142 
, 4 Fr . 4 13 * ? . : * 
M bid t r un „00 
7 4 4 : 4 * * 2 - 
coi tie ah nuns 8 0 iin 
e TR n 1.2 Ti is, 
e * (is * +3! 11 * 11 
: e HA tf 5hrimot vd i guν ?& W 
et en nom mon 299 &! 167 
4 2 EY, | 8 a 8" 4 
an l badororer vt ye! 11H 
$- . F ASH <4 4; . 1 91 
Ai biuodit audelonneT e bf ©) 
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SATIRE ee my 


Hle introduces Priapus deſcribing in terms _ uhu hd 
24 - incantations of Gs and ſows 1 


1 ' 1 4 
2 1 


LI a maimed fig-tree's trunk, 1 bee, 
A ſhapeleſs(a) uſeleſs block of wood ; om m 
When a rough artiſt, l. een OD ENS” 
Into what 3 Were me "_ 2 Kue: 8508 . 
eee AT 
A God would be the moſt eſteemed, = 
Thence I became a God, and ſcare 
Each thief and pilfering bird of air. 
Thoſe (5) my armed hand affrights, theſe dread 
(e) The reed that trembles on my head, G1 0 
Nor, warned by the forbidding ſight, e 
On this new garden dare alight. 
(% Hither, from narrow cells, the ſlave 
Was brought by comrades to his grave: 
For, in one common tomb interr ed. 16 | 
Here lay the wretched vulgar herd;  — . 
And Nomentanus, when they die. IG 


BOOK# 1. + SAPIAES vin. 


(f) A thouſand feet the ſpot contains | monks rie fc! Vf 
In front, three hundred tom rds the — wig b. 20 
Thus tells the ſculptured ſtone that bears 

A record, to exclude the heitrs. 
Now, freed from every noxious ill M3 
. 


And, where white bones diſguſting la, 28 


You baſk in Phœbus chearful;rays+ © it 9 
But me no thieves, Ane enge det e 
This ſpot, no beaſts have ſo moleſted, * 

As thoſe dire witches, who controull 4 


With ſpells and drugs the human fou. 30 


In vain would I deſtroy or chaſe - lh EE Ord nd 
Hither when Dian: mounts 3 $7 2:71 ? 2 in) 
For bone and noxious herds ann. nc #1 


Myſelf in ſable robe have ſen © . 


(g) Canidia ſtalk with ſolemn mie, * J 
(Looſe flowed her locks, her feet were bare, © 
Her voice howled'dreadful en the- * 

%) With Sagana: their 5 1 þ 
Had made them. horrible to view. 40 
Firſt with their nails they b the a 10 oF 
Till they had dug a trench prafoundz 
Next a black lamb with teeth they tore, RM 
And ſp rinkled in the trench it's gore g1 1 29 47: $ wh” 


— 


78 re 0e HORACE, 1 
Which thence might tampt the dead to riſe, 45 

And give, when queſtioned; prompt replies. 
(:) Two figures, iwhich theſe. haga had 3 11 
Appeared: the firſt of wan was wrought 2! 

Of wool and larget ſie the other nn 
Form'd to reſtrain it's weaker Hrothen;; 
Which ſeemed, in humble ſuppliant tate; 3 
To dread an ignominious fate. udeit4 ni cd uo) 

One witch on (4) Hecate calls: one ole, 

( Tiſiphoneg dire friend, ariſe ?: 
Then ſnakes and hellchounds, hideous a 116% 7 55 

. Prowled through the dreadful gloom Ang 1 6 
Then bluſh'd the moon; and veiled Het head 
() Behind the manſions of the dead: - 5 

(u) If this be falſe, may every ro 2. 5: 111 
It's ordure on my head beſtow- !! 0 60 

Each raſcal profligate and mean Hot» 
Diſhonour me with filth obſcene: ! 
Need all I ſa be here rehearſed i 

How ghoſts with Sagana converſod::/· 2H | 
And to her queſtions gave replies ; Kusgaꝰ 11NG bg 
(e) With doleful ſhrieks-and- OR be 
Or how by ſtealth theſe hags interredʒ 4112 _ | 
With teeth of ſerpent; a wolf's beard et Leit IR £ 
How the poor. waxen. image blaed::'- 44 ½ 

In flames by their enchantments raiſedꝰ hf | 

LOT 1 1 | : How, 
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How, when their-horrid-rites«b viewed, $2406 & (2). 
Theſe Furies my revenge purſuedx 4 
() For, with a crack, m. parte behind. r 6.) | 
Burſt, like » blsades giedi, ind. eee 
Swift to the town {hip gb fig ht. a Lg rh 9 1 
When the vil lug wore put to rout, | 5 He 

) When poor Canidia's. teeth. fell out, . * te . 
When Sagana, 'alarm'dy levfally. 1 ni nn 
* @ WO bracelets; locks and all! 80 


11 + 1. R het 72 n e & $16; 7 af . oe} P 


f n n E 1 3 N * wy e U we 
Vorks 6x" SATIRE' e v eee 

Ane ee 2 4 En 

Ar 5 Can Ke «a voy 


TO uo the 3 Soreclch el whom 
Epodes 17. and, 18. are directed) ſeems not to have been the 


ſole object of this Satire. Horace appears alſo. to have in- | 


le; ſome af the, Roman ſuperſtitions,.. Ni- the, 


tended to 


belief in  enchantments,,. and the. worſhip of ſuch. Judicrgus and | 
obſcene Deities, as Priapus.. The beginning contains, indeed a 


ſtrong and juſt ridicule of Idolatry in general. 

The ſtatue of Priapus was placed in gardens, hey being 
under his peculiar protection. One line of the deſcription is, 
of courſe, omitted in the tranſlation, 


IT bone mm zit cond i bus wo: to eee 


(Z) Horace calls the wood . of the ſg · tree e 
furniſh proper materials r ak mon e 
an uſeleſs = wh ö 


W Bs Aa 8 #42149 250 Sick 0 is 601 1 
KG Thou of io ng obs or tick, ig is's fab 


Ell 1 3a - {ls 


8 . 


| Schof.”* > 75 b. a 7 Tel. | 


| | 


t fi 


= SATIRES. OF HORACE, 
(e) A.bouph. gr read; was dun an dhe heid of the be to 


5 the bid. ie mono eee e 


for laves and the wk 1 in Rome, || Mzcenas 


obtained a grant of part of it, and, by building a noble palace 


and laying out extenſive gardens, changes the ſpot, from bei 
a nuiſance, into an ornament of Rome. wy 
; % 


te) This ſarcaſm implies cither 7 uf he . ks 
bus and Nomentafitis as degraded; by their characters, as low 
as ſlaves, or that (having waſted their patrimony) 2h 7 
not leave ſufficient for a decent funeral. 0 


V/) When a Teſtator ſelected ee lands out of 


the reſt to give to the Roman Republick, or to any Body Cor. 
porate, or to his freedmen and family, to ſerve as a burying- 
ground, the form of the bequeſt was, © Hoc monumentum haredes 


den, fequitur,” or theſe initials, H. M. H. N. S. 


# 


(2) Thave always thought there was ſomething mare iti the 


ſtory of Canidia than we know, or than any Commentator has 


conjectured; as it ſeems extraordinary that Horace ſhould, in 
Epode 5. paint her as committing a barbarous murder, ard iy 


- ther places, as here, deem her : a proper ſubject of ridicule. - 


6) Squall menned i Erase c 
aſlociates 


orig pa ol e 


Poets as uſed in the Incantations of Sorcereſſes. They prayed 
that as the wax ſoftened, ſo might the heart of the man whoſe | 


love they wiſhed to excite; and that, as the lime hardened, by 
fre, ſo might his heart againſt all other paſſions, See Virg. 
Fel. 8. v. 86.” In Theoericas| (Idyll. 2.) it is &waxen image 
only. But I have not met with a wollen figure in any other 
K 43 writer 


ms e mtr _ Aa 


| BDDK# 7. $a71R vn. + © 
writer chan Horace» Some comminudtors on this paſſige think 


it means» the perſon: intended to ſurvive him uh was repre- 
W þ 85 g Hi +9410 e , % M 


rn erozattrommoD M0 2d; fg 


(4) Hecate, the Reader Bl need be told, was —— 
of Diana as an infernal Goddeſs; in which capacity ſhe was 
invoked'by Sorteters. Bog: Ero 3. O, ue. 
* ar lui, Nox e Diana * din $1995 07 . 1e bot, 4 
code 2ugoled ads at g. 257% vitvel os aig 09 * 

0 Tiſiphone, one of the Furies, was alſo invoked by Ru- 
chanters. The Serpents are ber F barblngars, the hell-hounds 
thoſe of merge | | 


(m) It by this line has ſome Tombs „ on 
the 2. ne Hill. Theſe were probably only thoſe of per- 
ſons of conſequence (magna ſepulebra) and were of courſe with- 
out the Gardens. But Priapus might be ſuppoſed to ſee the 
Witches who reſorted thither, as his Statue might be placed 
at the end of the Gardens neareſt the r and 
in an elevated ſirustion. * . 


(*) 1 "en tranſlated * Wa! imprecations of Nees 


on himſelf more generally, and omitted the names of the per- 


ſons mentioned ; which did not ſeem to be material here. They 
muſt hive, bean Pee the 0 *. and of notorious 


profligacy. 


0) The Ancients ſuppoſed | Ghoſts to have Qurill-toned 
VOICES. | Homer in the Odyſſey ay wits | 


(1 Th Statue, being of green wood of the Fig- -tree, might 
have ſuddenly ſplit,afunder in the manner deſcribed; and the 


ridicule, it has been obſerved, conſiſts in aſcribing this natural 
n 8 


. (e) The 


1 a , % 


82 | Saris er HORAOE; 


{g) The addreſs of the Poet ſeizes every opportunity of ri⸗ 
diewing Canidia and her companion, repreſenting the one wigh 
falſe teeth, the other with a wig. Calevoram is properlyibead: 
areſi : but the Commentators here ſuppoſe i it to mean falſe hair 
iii. ade ft tengo (AV 


* 


a4 «it 3 122 TED I i 4 3 e 1 
4) Rnchantad beacolaws vum Lat aded. by, perſars.whs 
practiſed Sorcery, to chain the minds. of thoſe Wh m they 
wiſhed to gain as lovers. See Mad in the Eee 
cini bo ove Wis 467 Ow) d: 10 a ,,Es; on 
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| | ieee egen. 
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55 W . 1 
I ſauntered, in my uſual way e 
Full of ſome trifles, now forgot, 18 
| And mufing—on 1 know not what,” 
Came one whoſe name I barely knew. n 
ppg RY ” : 


« Well, as the times are,” f replied, © EF 
« And may whate'er you wiſh dude! © , 7 6 

When ſtill be followed, to get free | nod | 
I cried, © Your buſineſs, Sir, with 0. Der 
1 ©« Fir, Ta be hum to -I teenied ; 


| One of the lar d. A — | of 

| I now, uneaſy and perptex'd, | e . 1 

; Walk'd faſt one moment, depp the ven, No 0 
Then, in important whiſpers, gave | 


| Some mock direioms to my Slave, 
| Perſpired all over, and confely'd | 

N % Kass in hix reg uu, 
| . N Still 


* 
4 
7 $ 
mY 


FATIALE QF HOBACH 

Still on what firſt occurs he chatters, N 
The ſtreets, the town, and ſuch like matters: 5 20 
I anſwered not ;—He thus went on: 0 - 


Sh I fee you're wretched. to be gone?” 
« But, ſay or do whate', er you torll, 


"Ia"; vain ; Bor PI attend you 9 17 " 3 f i ; 


« here are you bund? = A 1 1 pray, 25 
Don't let me lead you from your __ 
« This morn I purpoſe to attend - n 0 C4 be 
« One whom you know not, an als friend, r 
Beyond the Tiber (as tis ſaid) .. A4 act to Bert 

te (c) Near Cæſar- 8 ; gardens, (a) der i in hed.” | ; ud * 
« Well: I love walking, 3 6 


« So I I attend you there with cans 841 ba: 
(e) I ſulkily hung down my ears ae 25 be V 
Juſt as a ſtubborn. aſs appears. . ard van B wa. 
When loaded much. Ie then. held 1 338 
« Oh Sir! if you but knew my worth, TE * 

Ou 

« Net more to merit your m. e 


« For where's the Genius that can one 


« (g) So much, or in ſo ſhort. time? : 0 2 40 


. « (þ) What dancer glides fo ſmorth ang? 1 ety" 
4 (i) Hermogenes, fer powers of ſongs -. "TY 2 
4 Muft enuy me, if cer he heard. . oo :1t's bad all 
Kere I could juſt ſqueene:1 in a word: Foote OE + : ; 
| « Have 


We IS ; 
ate root 


” * „ 0 5 _ 

FF 2 * * S ny — ; 
* —— a — 4 — — ”% as * * % 

Dok T. arr. 35 

. 


Have you no Mother, no relation TY ro de L 
% At home, to find you occupation?” | FF a, 
« Ne Sir: Poe laid them all to . RN 
Ah then, let me alike be bleſt! AP v1 
Diſpatch me tool—for thus, OE BE N 1882 5 I * 
(4) A Sabine dame my fate fotetald. 50 
The dire prophetic urn the ſhook : 
No baleful drugs, no martial ftrife, - 
« No pleuriſy ſhall end his liſe, 
40 No cough, no gout : but, ſoon or late, 4 x 55 
1 He'll be deſtroyed by endleſs prate.” nope Vu] 
« Then let him, at his riper age... 
Avoid all talkers; if he's ſage!” E 
Twas now paſt ten o'clock : our 1 en e e 
Next () Veſta's buſy demple lay. © tins 5 cal ge 
Then + i had boa ids of 161 © 
And needs muſt loſe it if he failed. 
« New then, he ctied, Fan a Pd, 
Here, for a while, my! cauſe arent 
« T'l die if I can mn”, eee 
« Or know one title of the laws?” © 
« Beſides, 1 m haſtening where you know.” — 15 
« Well then, cried he, , forego" 
eee „e, War 
« Nat ſor” ere, wid before. © 
| = I fob 
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— Groas a6 and 20; 46/01 ore 
Still with the victor to contend. | | 2 N 16. 
(i) How dur Muna tell me whetbet + + © || 
« Few are his friends; (I thus tejined). 95 
4 And ſound his principles and mind.” d , 
« None Sir, (be cried): I h ,L 
Have played their cards fowell at ee. 
„ Vet might you-luckier fill qs rechaned;, ' 7h 
« Would you admit me as your fecond.'” * 80 
% Thus aida, I fafaly ſwear m 
c You'd undermine earch rival ter. 
« Sir, you're deceived, dye jatar: BOTS Ks ot 
(L cried) we live on terms like thaſe. 1 
c No houſe, . 1 _—_ 
4 From ills like thoſe none more ſecure..”/ '\ - 
« What though another have mare;pelf/ - ein 
« Or deeper learning than myſelt. 
“ feel no injury or diſgra ae. 
« Each has his juſt allotted place.. 
. wud -ne) aged tv 
E Scarce credible. Gong Aa Nees TS | 
wa Well, you've inflamed my-wuiſh to. ga 1 8 8 | 
i. © Admittance midſt this friendly e "A 
Oh Sir! if vou but once purſne. i, . + 
| -® Such is your won Tim fue eu. 
| 41 . « When 


e 7 Arte 18. 5 
<« When once you kB rn, is not k : : q 
© (6) This rather pits him om hie guard)? a * . 
4 e ee eee Lak 18 V., 
cc Fre e Nn ai 200 
40 n | 15 — 1 
6 « Mankind no blife thinugh ifs obtains v "IT 10g 
cc But by exceſſive toil and pains.” TY 105 ao git] 
Whilſt he went on with ſuch-like talk; + © 
(p) Ariſtus mbt oa eee, f wh {4 wet 
A friend of miriey and one who Re , 1k | 
The man with whom L had to d. 'th 
We ſtop, with queſtions:to/and h ee 
« Whence come you” ——— 
All means I then began to try, : 

Pull'd, jogg'd, and pinch'd him, wink'd my eye, 

Gave every hint, that ſome pretence . whe! 115 
Might be found cut ds thew me thence. - 


Weg erg 
* IP Jake (cried he) ſome Flier Jay 
G 4 


; 
of rns er nenen, 
* Titan po AS 
— Fab 7 IT 1 
4 Faith, . NN ras 
2 1 But you'll forgius q e min vg Wh» 
In m of the ſupenſtitiaus rei wed I . 
Farrell! ſome other tim tuill du. 
Ah luckleſs hour I the. traiter fits 
| Whilſt his 3 N ᷑ NN 136 
But now good fortune thither das 
The adverſe party in his cauſe; * Nn {A wy wc a | 
Who ſeized hims:and'ſet,up a cry: tow h i 7 : 
«« You raſcal! whither would. you fly j 
6e (r) Atteſt, Sir! my ear Moe” 0 t 135 
He drags him thence.—On either ſide i of 
Crouds gather round, with noiſe and mile. of 2H ; : 
%) Apollo thus preſerved my liſsS§ecſe. 
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NOTES, oN erh IX... Al FA De 


IO TAS e fo coor aft 
THE lively and! natural. deſcription of an Obtruſye . 
comb in this Satire has juſtly rendered it one of the moſt 
brated in Horace. But it was one of the molt Jificult” bs, 
trandlate tolerably, the brevity without- obſcurity, the fuilli- 
arity without coarſenefs, and, the humour void of buffopnry, 
being OO IO of wransfulion i into * a 


* 
« 


n. SATIBB . 8 


(a) The #iaSams ww a celebrated way or ret af Rog, 
in which the Treaty of Alliance between Roy Tatius 
had been made; from whence las very Treaty ws gen 
nied by religious rites and ceremonics) it was called ſacred. 
e une ee Gap hehe Tele 
Peace and the Temple of Ceſax, and the 

paſſed through.it aber r. to the Capi 


* Cal} 0683 * 4 81 1 


(3) 1 have ventured to, ſlate al, as appearing moſt 
conſonant | to iche general ſenſe of the paige; ; as 1 it 750 odd 


to be. a man would be . — unde er A mis non, ſe * 


1 


_ «(The ee r S 
People were near the Tiber, but on the otker fide from the 


City. They are faid to have been near the Portus Navalis, 
nn n 1 vi nt ni ea. wn a7 40 


Py S. 
13 204 #7 £155 TY 446.7 2 BIT $43 2 


| (a) Pe think te word inche Original (cuba) — 

that he reſided there. But, from tho uſe of the word in another; 
paſſage of Horace, the meaning ſeems to be that he lay figk! | 
there. So in Sat. S» Lib. 2. e 


1 ord | 


(e) The term inique mentis, 
ginal ſeems to mean ſulkineſi rather than mere deſpon | 


Y The Viſes (for Lats des Sede Wa 
are mentfoned ini the ne#t Satire as eminent licerary charadters. | 
Varius e every reader of our Poet. 


"N44 3 J. 
) This 


NY 


great boaſt of antient, av it is of tos n Peetiſters — 
n 10 pen Fe ene % mon CG m Hand a 
** 1 Lol - ibs "ag 9 Fa inet ; Ne a zin F of bp! ” 
"4357: Kan coves fm tern uo next Las bythe 
old Scholiat to: mean * reit avith" elegant” ation?" "ua 
it may only W „ IC 


Os For the charadter of Herngen mog n * bas 


Y Fi 4 27 
22 _ was, with the a ancient «Kana "= e 


£4 © +&S 42 


-O- The temply.of Veſta was pu. the phenat ie Gubelee 
GAA . 1% Ao! 

i e 9 I 

(#) fr 8 in the Original, is Fig in le 
flare. 'The meaning ſeems to be, that, by ſtanding near him 
in Court, Horace might give him fome advice or afliſtance. 
CI Ee pepper rrp do" EET ps 
Law: | * t ti To 361187 


{0 bes Ke 10 0 2 Ei us i: 

(=) The ſentences that follow are divided and afſigned to 
the ſpeakers differently by different Criticks. T have followed 
the method that 1 the moſt natural and probable. 5 


* 5 
a * Li 


0 "Mecenas is deſeribed in bat. 6. as difficult of acceſ 145 
waiting long before he admitted Horace to intimacy, but 
he did admit 5 een * auß as a Friend. 


6 bs k 4 Y — * * & » > 4 3 „ oo 85 tk NOTES ” 


42) ** 


4. CATINY IN; 


() Fuſeus Ariſtius appears to have been one of our Poet's | 


moſt intimate friends. Ode 22d of the firſt Book is addreſſed 
to him, as is the 10th Epiſtle of the iſt Book of Epiſtles, Heis 
alſo mentioned in the next\Satire as a | good judge of 3 


(%) In the Original, buntes Sabboca, the thirtieth Sab- 
bath. Lambinus, Dacier, and others, apply it to the Feaſt of 
the Paſſover, which falls on the thirtieth Sabbath of the Jewiſh 
year. Geſner thinks this too abſtruſe and refined, an ef 
the opinion of Scaliger (in his Book. De Emendatione Tem- 
porum) that the thirtieth day of the month is underſtood; as 
that day was a Holyday with the Jews. Auguſtus had ſhewn 
great Ton: to them, and forbidden that any one ſhould di 
their r igious cereinanies. | Sue M is) CULJIOVU 


FP £/ = 'ﬆs CR 4 


60 It ſeems that, by the Mona . 19811. 
we ſhould ſay) had "veil Bl 6s pl ce d 1 dn 
day and hour, if the Plaintiff found bim on dhat day and hoi at 


" another place, he might lay hands on him and bring him. auto | 


Court, provided any perſan reſent, would bear witneſs that he 

had been ſo found. This conſent of the Byſtander was figniffed 
by his ſuffering the perſqn demumding it te touts his, Cr. 
Horace therefore ſays eee 


kin to dN my e n ci, e (i g d F. 


15 Apollo is conſidered as his deliverer, eee 
| guardian God of Porte ure r- I 
Thenee Juvenal ſays, « Juriſqye! SY Re! L ; of fi 207 * . 


95 30 bie 16 
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* 
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a SATIRE” 1-5: tr tw 
- * * 5 


in. and = what be had written f Lau, in 
| the fourth Satire. , 16 1 + 0 


F 
4 + * Fo _ + 4 . ' - 4 r 
. RI. n 17 38 CNN 


* . 1 1 . 1 
7 * % 2 : 7 A 3 
- f * ws . 4 « f , = . * : * 3. $4 » 
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* 
2 


Li (oh verſe, I fill maintain. 
| Flowed in a rough unequal ſtrain. 

And who, though fondly Errata, e 
* Denies a truth ſo matifeſt :: 
In the ſame Satire I admit, 8 
| Nay praiſe, his ſhrewd and poignant wit, 1 wel 
But muſt I, when I own his en, PRE 
Allow him every other merit? e pho} e . 
Thus might (5) Laberius juſtly clm 
For every farce a poet's nam. 5 10 
Or Tis not enough then that you s 13 
A laugh ; though this too has it's praiſe: : 
Of brevity alike there's need, e 
That every ſentence ſwiſtly ſpeed; 1 
Leſt, by more words than are — 1288 -®* "my 
* the loaded ear be tired. e 

. | Now 


Now the grays ſtile ſhould be, 
Now you mould write in merry mood. 
One while the reader ſhould admire yg ** 


An Orator's, nay Pots, fire: 20 | 


Then courtly lern Mons pleaſe," 
And ſtrength of ſtile =p de ROAR 430 amor 
« (4) Oft ridicule, on r 5 
«« Cuts deeper than the keeneſt ſatire. :: £4; 1 
«« Old Comick eee ee, 25 
Here ſhould we imitate their las: —- 
Of whom Hermogenes ne er heard. 
Nor knows (e) that Ape a ſingle, word · 0 * 
No poetry can they nehearſe 9:4 ,l 10 ; to} - 


Save Calvus' and Catullus': verſe. 13:05-00% 9-H - 


hut for this feat he's much -commended;\/ {« 
« That Greek with Latin words he blended -. 2997; 
00 Oh blockheads ; to improvement blind? ? 
Can that be wonderous and refined : 7 
That ſkill be diffigult-zo in. 35 
Which even 00 Pitholeon eee e 
** (5) But thus mp eee eee 12. 0 
« Like Chian with Falernian wine. Net {io glg PI 
Let me, ere you commence the taſk. - 


* * Y ; * 


Of writing verſe, this queſtion aſæ: am 

If, to the Judges of our law. 

Yau're called to a . vir eta}? 
Would 


” e by werner, 
Would you, unmfindful whence you ſpins 
» Scorning your nutte Roman ay 
(Whilſt (4) pedius and Mela grace 
With Latin ſpeech the ſelf-ſame _ 


à vile () Canuſian jargon ſpeak x 
| Formed of bad Latin and worſe 0. 


| Though born on this/fide of the min- - 
() But ald Quirinus roſe to vie, 


1 Of wood where ample foreſts riſe!  - 
% Not wiſer he, the Bard; who claims 


Y A place 'midfſt crowds of Gracian names.“ 


( Whilſt chen the great Alpinus * 
Poor Memnon in his turgid lays, 
And, rolling with a muddy courſe, 
Deſcribes the Rhine's polluted prof 5 
My mind theſe ſportive lays undendz end; 
Which never for the prize contend 


(% In Pheebus? dome, where Tarps ns, 6 


High arbiter of rival wits, 
v) Nor at the theatre _— 
A ſpectacle from day to day,. 
How Davus, or ſome harlot, tries 


To cheat old Chremes / prying eyes, 
E * 
L AU 3 


I 45 
K.: 
* 


I once attempted the Greek ſtr an, 
, K 3 | 30 | 


« Forbear (he cried) what, aaa AF 


4 
; 2g $$ 
# 


* 


oon "0 rasse 8 


Thou ean ſt a cbmiE,έ pifturegive, n οůéN N 
) Fundanivg” beybiid/albwho liver” 2% 
(7) Pollio the deeds of ke Kings ail e, 


In trimeter ĩambicks ſiugs db0b0 1d 


Varius, in native genius ſtrem g | e100; Hedi 
Rolls the full ids of Epic ſungʒ (in w nod Vl 
And every rurab Muſe cines 175 
(s) To poliſh Virgil's tender lines. af 4 242 
(t) Varro, and others, tried in ain af * 
This ſtile, here I more credit ginn 
Vet never, with preſumptuous ſpirit, NA 
Claim I the great ( 3 2; ide 2«\e 
Nor dare, through envy of his praiſe, 0 
Pluck from his brow the well. earned hah) Die 
1 ſaid, Lucilius in his ſt rains 
A turbid, muddy courſe maintains; iin 3d 
That more than half he muſt reſign n 2 56 V 85 
Should you ſtrikeout each faulty lineGGe. 
Well, learned Citick: do yd find 9 vt ature f. 
All things in Homer te your mind! 
Does not Lucilius oſtem not 


Faults in the verſt tut (u) Attvs wrote? J 


Laugh at odd (h) Ennius, where he ſoems 

Too light for his important themes, . 
Yet modeſtly himfelf proclam s 

Inferior to the Burde he blames?) ??: 


1 N * N 
- | Why 


95 arme er HORACH, 


TE. Why ſhould not I tog, when I read. 95 
8 „is faults, inquire hence they proceed? h⁰π⁹⁰¹⁰. 
Whether his genius, or his matter, 
Forbad a poliſhed ſtile of „ire i nut 10% cal: nl 
Forbad more flowing lines, -more:chaſte 211: / 
Than what he ſcribbled oder in haſte ? 00 
Like one who, ſoon: as hie has joined UT 1993 | A | 
Six feet, has ſatisfied his thind,” 7: / 10G o 
And thus can write before he dine, 
And after meals, two hundred lines: w Af aifT 
As (y) Caflius' wit, on every theme, Tos | 
Was rapid as a foamiag ſtream m 
Whoſe works alone, when ſet on 1 1 % 10%, 
Sufficed for his funereal pyre. ci! A 
Lucilius, I have owned; aa wh at 2 1 
The public taſte by lively Wii:: rio 
Nay he's more poliſhed and more adit + mum HT 
Than the rude (z) author of this verſe;;.! 1 bluodT; 
A verſe to Greece unknown e 0 He. 
Than all the numerous Bards of _ { 1-2 _ aint 11A 
Vet, had his genius graced dur age, 441115 
He d oft have blotted. from ewe edle af a | 
Luxuriant thoughts, ill- formed expreſſions, n Hun = ; 
Weak i images, and dull digreſlions, 10 3dgil oof 
And would (like us when fancy fails) viNoborn 19 


Have ſcratched his head and gnawedd his nails. 120 


„ r „„ 99; 


Oft muſt b eto 2 . . 
Can pleaſe when gead a 
Nor firive the cram g ia $0. Nit {lah n. i 
Content if few admire, Wt al bo thee ES 
Would Jy tht cee et when, I 125 
Ar petty (56) ſchools your hacked verſe? 
For me: I ſcorn Nag. a, pal 8 = = 
„If Knights approve, nd aach . ion, 

Let others YR mer as they, li oo "e's nary 

Said bold (cc), Arbuſo uſed a Mn ee 


(da) What, if — liys 


Fierce warfare ?-ihallimove my . 
Or grieve: me that behind my, back, t (in) 


My fame Demetrius dazes attack, 


Or Fannius, by Tigellius fed, oe int $a IS 
Abuſes me for daily dread? .. tl 
(ce) Theſe works may Plotinss: Idee love # 


| Macenas, Virgil too, approve! _ 
Valgius, (/ 9 e and kind, 424 hy 
And Fuſcus, in this _— are . n 9; 299 140 | 


* . " 


And let me hope, nor Wee n W. n 
The Viſci may applaud his ſepia, . 1 0 
I doaſt great Pollio, thy ſupport, e 

lee 


Gaineg| no mean Cates” 


Ae ee aaa r 
| And: claim for theſe my dl lays. on maſs «44 145 
SP 5 ths 72 e 


* % _ 44S 6; ETSY. * 


88 enrxtsts or ne, 


| May Servios, Bibulus 11 
And Fornivs, a molt candid friend!? 
My Friends, I purpoſely omit. N 
Fondiy I wiſh my works ſhould pleaſe, n Bla | 
Whate'er their merit, men like'theſe; 
And were I in this hope deceived, © a 
Hlence then, Demetrius ani Tigellius? 135 
With all your tribe of worthlefs fellow, 
Hence! and, (gy) amüdſt your female train, 
(bb) In whining doleful fongs complain. | 
(ii) Haſte, Boy! and'this one Reo 
Add to the book I wrote before. YI 


en ei 3 128 Fat 25 14 9 
works o n * vg 


THIS Satire maybe 3 10 end 
Juſlifying the opinion there given of Lucilius, and defending 
Horace's own writings. Though our Poet had fo greatly im- 
proved the ſtile of Satire, many literary perſons fiill preferred, 


or affected to prefer the ruder compoſitions of his predeceſlor. 
Theſe were, of courſe, joined by the whole, tribe of Poeta- 


ſters, Singers, and other contemptible charafters, whom he had 


- offended by his former Satires. He was repreſented as depre- 
' ciating, through envy, a ſaperiar writer to himſelf. | Here 
therefore he diflinguiſhes more. particularly wherein Lea. 
tailed, ane nr. 

By 


5 


＋ 


h, 
g 
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a, 
I. 
a- 
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A 
re 
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. BODE," Sari . 99 


By what 5s faid of Virgil, ie ſhould seem this Satire ps 
written after the Paſtorals (and perhaps alſo che Georgicks) 


| had appeared, yet before the Æneid was written, or at leaft - 


defore it was known. The date therefore, 'aflighed' to this 
piece by Dacier (viz. about the year of Rome 7% when'Ho- 
o ĩ ² ˙»mA 59, be rad... 


(a) The abrupt beginning of this Satire gives 3 
The Reader ſhould be — Unes are _ 
times prefixed to it: | 


| Lucili, quam fis mendoſus, tele Catone 
Defenſore tuo, pervmcam, qui n 0 
Ex quo vir melior. Longs ſubtilior ille 
Qui multum' puer, et loris et funibus udlis * 
Exornu tus, ut eſſet opem qui ferre pottis 
Antiquis poſſet contra faſtidia noftra, - 1 ; 
mne * e ee redeam Hue: : 
On cada 4 evidence for and dd 1 Annbendeny 
of theſe lines, it ſeems moſt ox pre hon ae ths are of ancient | 
date, but were not written my Horace. . | 


(3) Petia Sint) fe dove Ries 
have been a great favourite with Jultus Cizfar. Of what kind 
theſe farces were ſeems not to be preciſely aſcertained: but 
probably they were of a low order of A | 

(e) The res ders lid down for a Wikter of Sathies wund 
in general, admirably ifluſtrated by the practice of Horace 
himſelf; though, now and then perhaps, he facrifices Rrength 
and harmony er which 
r | 


9 5 = MI | | | (4) This 


x 


100 "SATIRES OF. HORACE, 


(4) This ſentence is put by many Commentator into the 


_— * YL * 63 is © rt 


(( This kane is 4 to ware oben, wr 
mentioned wrice at the later part of chig Satire. : Iv 


Y In the Gretel it is pi pg Bu LS ſeems to * 
taken from the Greek elajuabuc, fignifying: perſons who begin 


their ſtudies late; as ſuch perſons: uſually ba has, oy | 


grels. 7 53 197% J * $7] 


e) This Pitholeon, of Rhodes, is ſuid to „ | 


Writer of bad Epigrams. Dr. Bentley thinks he was the ſame 
perſon as an who. _ abe: in ee 
(4) The deforileri of LucdHos hs Hondo) 8 
the mixture of Greek with eee to "ou blending of 
Greek 1 Itaban wine. "tif 1.077009 Rag e 
h mut | WON ESTIESTE SG Me 


60 For — fry of Perlliu ſee the Neuss on Sat. 4. of this 


"8... 
Book. T , is Jin K N " 171 3 5 9112 7111 109 5 0 
, - 


3:15 187 1611 > n 


(4) Noting Rob to o be known * 3 or - Foplicola (for 


though I have omitted the latter he is a different perſon) but, 
no doubt, they were diſtinguiſhed Orators of the time: © 'Cor- 
vinus is the celebrated Meſſala, ſeveral times mentioned in 


"ww 


Jia dos e e Wl 210 $124 ge ia 

0) Canufum, in Apulia, is ſuppoſed, in Sat. 5th, to have 

been built by Diomed. It was at leaſt of Greek origi origin z and 

the Inhabitants had preſerved ſo many Greek-worgs nl in a 
language as to make it a barbarous and diſagreeable jargon, 


( It appears, by this paſſage, that the Greek Poets, whole 
works were extant in Horace s time, were very nume mus 
The 
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The übsgte- af wiking Morpeles, che Posse abs. 
Deity of Rome, interpoſe 8 i OY 
Hanh, ft Md ew A ä 
Ansel in 1 + + 4 Mt, to Arnd 5: * 
00 [Alpitus:i is probebly the le W Furius, Who is 
ridiculed in Sat 54; Lib. 2. for his bombaſt deſeription of the 
Alps; whence it is perhaps that Horace calls him Alpinus. 
It is plain he had, in ſame poem, deſcribed. the, deaths of 
Memnon : which occaſions Horace to ſay that he had murdered, 
him. He is alſo ſaid to repreſent: the ſource of the Rhine as 
polluted, becauſe the verſes in which he had r it were 
eim „ e 20 eee 
50 2 2 0 Aid 
(e) Auguſtus had ball on * Patatine a Temple. o 
Apollo, in which was a publick Library. Five Judges, * 
whom Metius Tarpa was ang, Were appointed naming 
Ir 8 


(s) Homes never. Ck e Dramatick 3 Aa 
nenen 
and inthe Art ef Pos. r 1 24 a , 


(9) we RR Ane. 
duced as n " Lib. 2. EO 


his remains. 5 


(7) bs tie th W 
Lib. 2. Varius is often mentioned by our Poet. See parti- 
r mmm Lib. "+ 


00 The Paſtorals and Georgicks at? e 
Virgil's Aneid n. not 86 Jaws * this time known to 
Horace. | 1 15 os f | 221 


1 3 This 


102 SATIRES or „ nonken, 
(e) this Varro, of Atace, appears to have been a different 


perſon from Marcus Terentius Varro, who wrote on Hua 


dry, and was born in the year of Rome 638, ten years before 
the birth of Cicero. The Varro mentioned here is ſaid to have 
been born in the year of Rome 672 or 73, and to have written 
FR Pan CO —— n 


(5) Lucilius ves enz yor us bing ihs 0h 
wrote Satires, but the firſt who wrote them in the form which 


Horace adopted. Thoſe of Baa were very 2 erat 


(w) Attius, or Accius, was an ancient Tragick Poet i 
high repute. Some few n of works ſaid to be * are 
pPreſorved. | 


(x) Ennius is generally deemed the W of Latin 8 
and perhaps was as great a genius as Rome ever produced 
He wrote Annals in Hexameter verſe, an Heroick Poem on 
Scipio in Trochaicks, and ſeveral Tragedies, with other works 
both in verſe and proſe; of which a e 
Annals are all that remain. Dac. | A. 


O) Caſſius of Parma, one of the Conſpirators againf ju, 


Cæſar, is the perſon here meant, Parma being within the limits | 


of ancient Etruria, He fided with Anthony againſt Odtavins 
and, on the ſucceſs of the latter, was put to death at Athens, 
whither he had'retired, by 1 or, as ſome ay, the Port 
Varius. e ä N 
00 Ennius, who wrote pieces 5 called Oey but in fo 4 
| ferent a form, that Horace, though he admits him to have 
been the Author, calls Lucilius the Ia ventor of Satire, | Quine- 


tilian confirms the aſſertion which follows, that the Greels 


knew nothing of that ſpecies of compoſition. 
_— | (as) l 


as fwd SS Aa PYY 9 a 8 "a. 
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(3b) u ent bes by ths, de de works or Hot 
were tanght at Schools in tho time of Horses. and 1 


rifling compoſitions night, be wy if they ola 


(ec) — an eminent Ares of the ime. She is 
Dre tetyk 


(% Pantiſins is called the Fug either from whe fichinel 
his perſon, or the meanneſs of his mind. | 


(ce) Several of Horace's friends enumerated here have 
already been mentioned in other parts of his works. Bibulus 
is ſuppoſed to have been the Son of him who had been Conful 
with Julius Czfar (An. Urb. 694.) It is gueſſed that Servius 
may have been the Son of Servius Sulpitius, the great Lawyer 
and friend of Cicero. 'There were two brothers of the names 
of Viſcus, Sons of Vibius Viſcus a Roman Knight. Furnius 
is ſuppoſed to be Caius Furnius, who was Conſul fome years 
afterwards with Cains Julius Silanus. | 


(F) © Horace means Oftavius, an Author of thoſe times. 
« He would not have mentioned Anguſtus by this name, nor 


have placed him in the midſt »fothers.” —Fof. MS. Geſner 


gives the ſame opinion in nearly the fame words, contrary to 
that of Cruquius, Bentley and Baxter. It may alſo be obſerved 
that where Horace (as in Sat. 1. Lib. 2. } brings forward Cæſar 


as approving his Satires, he quotes his name alone Sa ſufficient 
fanction. 


H 4 5 Gn 
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(ze) Tt ſhould ſcem that Demetrius and Tigellius were 
Singing Maſters by profeſſion; or perhaps their ſoft and effe. 
minato ſongs lad made them favourites with the Ladies, | N 


| (35) Pub plorgre, in the Original, ſeems to bans a aanbi 
ſenſe; being both proverbial (from the Greek Ayw c Hau. | 
and alſo alluding to the ſorrowful ditties theſe men were ac- 
cuſtomed to ſing. The latter ſenſe om could he e 
"" tranſlation. eee 


6 This ſeems addreſſed to the Slave who was his „ A. 
enſis. It may perhaps mean, Subjoin this to the former _ 
(viz. the 4th) in ja fication of „„ 5 
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BOOK 1. 


SATIRE I. 
2. 


Hon Acx and TIA Tus. 


Hon. |, HERE are, to whom my works appear 
Beyond even Satire's laws ſevere, by. 
Others, whene'er I write, obſerve, 

The lines are void: of ſtrength and nerve. 5 
In ope ſhort day {they cry) with eaſe . 
A thouſand might be ſpun like theſe,” 


What 


| 


* fit occaſions wake my Mule. 


+. aa +4 2 
on > vi 
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What ſhall I do, fage. Friend? — Tri. —“.. Cin 
oer! T“ * 
Honx.— What ſays Trebatius ?—write no more? 
TxEB.—"* That's my advice.” — HoR.— I ſwear 
you're right! Pept. 

But how then ill I ſleep arif: 10 
TazB.— “ When oil has ſuppled every limb, 


% () Thrice daily o'er the Tiber ſwim; 


« At night in wine the ſenſes ſteep : 
4 This do, if you would foundly deep. 
« But, if an eager wiſh to 7 4 18 


111 


* Impel your ardent Muſe, recite 
% Great Cæſar's deeds! his praiſe rehearſe, - 
« And bright rewards fall crown your verſe.” 


Hor, — Good F riend! whate er wy fond deſire, 
(e) I want poetick force abit e. mcc he 


What Bard can paint the dread ndr 


When warriors gleam in threatening arms, 
With broken ſpear'th' expiring Gaul, 


Or the fierce wounded Parthian's fall * * 


Tar.“ Then let thy numbers, 1. refined, 25 


« Deſcribe his juſt and ſtedfaſt mind. * SOFA 
« Lucilius thus his Scipio praiſed, | 
« And to immortal glory mile... 251i? af D % 


Hox.— Think not the ſubſet T1 gong: 


4 


So” 
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But few the lucky: hours; I fear, aqp?: 2121 
To gain his nice attentive eat. 
(d) He ſpuzns the flatterer s all- timed lay, 


”" he 


Secure of univerſal praĩſe.. "4 2 


4 


TazEz.—“ O better far than to expoſe 3 5 
« (e) One knave and make a thouſand ho. b N 
« Each, though — an 
« And publick. fear, is public hate... ot ff 
| Hos, —Wh myſt +: ng 
Soon as briſk wine's enlivening vapour 4 vid Tho 
Mount to his.hraing; his ſenſes; trouble, 1 
And paint the glimmering tarches double. * 


Caſtor in nimble ſteeds deli: 
With fiſts his ſtout tin · hrother ſigla s. 


Search o'er the peoꝑled world, you'} Arid wn Zit Ogg 
Purſuits as vatious as mankind. (if! 1803 36844) 
Tis mine thus to employ my leiſure 
In ſtringing words to feet a 271 d 
Like (g) old Lucilius (hy che bye 


A greater man than yu or) „0 
Who freely 1 or" Halt gas! 


As to a friend, his inmoſt breaſt : 
Nor elſewhere ſought he to discs 
His hopes Or fears, his joys 22 % Zi 


Hence every feature of the Sage 21 1 55 | 


Is marked in his () deſeriptive pag. 44 A 


His 


o Arens OF MORACK, 


His ſteps with reverence I trace, 
An humbler Bard, of doubtful race, 
(i) Whoſe native town, Venuſium, bonds 
The Appulian and e- * 
(For on the vacant lands it noſe 

Whence Rome had chaſed her — 
Built as a frontier, tu reſtuaian 
Each hoſtile tribe from Rome's — bub 

Henceforth, if none provoke it's mm” 

This pen ſhall hurt no living ching, 

But guard me, like the martial ſword 
When to eee, 164 hn 

Nor will I draw it frem this hour 10 500 
While ſafe fram every hoſtile power. 70 
5 Oh mighty Jove, benign as juſt, 4 4 1 . 

Grant that my weapon dong may ruſt 4+ 

Grant that each angry conteſt ceaſ o; 

Nor rob me of my darling pen? ol. 
But ſhould-a cauſcleſs foe engage; 175 
(I warn him to beware my rage) 
Long ſhall he weep, and hear his name 
Berhymed in ſongs and damned by fare, 6 

(4) Cervius, if wghtihis rage excite," 1 © 

Swears that the law ſhall do him right; 80 # 


BOOK t. san . 248. 


And (me) Turius, though he ftrain the laws, | 
Will trounce you, 1 Lindo 
Each — — Cl {6 ow 
— ᷣ e uh t ti E 
The wolf with teeth has ever fought, , ꝶ 
With horns the ball, by inſtinct taught. » 12! 0e 
Truſt Seæva with his mother's life; 
(=) Think you he'll lift the murderous nife 
| No: there he's duteous and upright ; 

For wolves neſer kick, or oxen bite, \ | 
A gentle draught his love prepares 95 
To end the good old Lady's cares. - ek bi 
But briefly; whether age ſhall cloſe 
My lengthened days in ſoft repoſe, 
Or death his dart prepares to'fling, 1 
And waves een now his ſable wing has 
Rich, poor, at Rome, or on my'flight  /' 

To dreary exile, ſtill I'll write. ” 
TaEB.—“ Alas, young man! ck on tl 
« I fear me, will cut ſhort thy life. 
-M Some noble friend, whom thou wou'dſt gain, "tos 
« (e) May kill thy hopes by cold diſlain.— 
| Hos,—Whac ? yi Ents eee 

New ſtrains, and formed this ftile of verſe, 


Tore 


- 
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(0D Did Lælius, or the Chief. whoſe, name 46h - 


Was it to them a ſerious matter 4j 


He laſh'd him; nay whole Tribes at once. | --;- 


And thus her baſe attacks ſhall f ll. 


Does learn · d Trebatius ſtill object 


8 86 Through 4 gn rance of the ſacred laws) 1 


Tore from falle pride her glittering vet, 4..4 
And bared the mean unmanly breaſt; N | 


Fall'n Carthage gave, his freedom 3 rw ins 


That () Lupus felt. the poet's ſatire?, i 29] araszÞ 
Yet, were a great man knave or dunce, 315 


His favour, his reſpec, Was ſhewn „ 164292 init 
To virtue and her friends lone. hr, 
But, when removed. f rom publick Gghe | WO” 


They ſought retirements calm, deligbt, 12 


() Great Scipio, crowned 1 with yalour's bite, 2 
And Lzlius, ever mild Neo 214 hos 5 
Looſe robed, until their herbs were e 5 
(5) Would with our Poet toy and jeſt. 0 oh 4. 
For me: (though elaiming no pretengs: , 9b 4325 | an) 
To equal fortune, wit, or ſenſe) be i wri 
Envy, though grieved, mult ſtill confeſs | ao9 Aa 2 
(z) The great approve me and careſs oF 


(u) Foiled, like the viper in the tale. 30 


TRxEB.—““ Why no: —yet, let me Ai cel 
« (Leſt, you tranſgreſs ſome penal clauſe oft 7 


. 


1 


sArIIE 1. 


BOOK II. 


« Read here the penalties and pains 

« Decreed for falſe malicious ſtrains,” Yo 
Hor. Malicious falſe— tis ſo, I own. 

(w) But ſhould the Bard ſpeak truth alone: 
Should he obtain, to crown his lays, oY 

The ſanRtion of great Czfar's praiſe, EY Lg 140 
And, guiltleſs ſtill, employ his pen 
To harraſs none but guilty men? 
TaEB.—“ Oh, then a laugh will end the cauſe, 

6 5 the Court free you with applauſe,” 4 


| NOTES on SATIRE L 


THIS Satire (one of the POTEN yet one of de 
moſt uniform in Horace) is the firſt which Pope has ſelected to 
; imitate. How admirably he has ſucceeded need not be told to 3 
25 any reader of Engliſh Poetry. The Original ſeems to have been | 
written after the ſubmiſſion of Phrantes to Auguſtus; which v was 
in the year of Rome 733. 
The object of Horace here, as in Sat. 4th of Book iſt, is to 
juſtify his Satires againſt the imputation of too great ſeverity. 
The form of a Dialogue, and the introduction of Trebatius, 
30 | the old Lawyer, give it much ſpirit and vivacity. 


Th (a) Caius Trebatius Teſta (who muſt have been very old 

. when this Satire was written) yas one one of the greateſt Lawyers 
of that period, and had been the intimate friend of Cicero and 

| of Julius Cæſar. His oracular ſolemnity, in this Dialogue, is 

. admirably contraſted with the airy levity of the Poet. 
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- (8) Theſe Recipes for want of ſleep are ſaid to — bee 
frequently uſed by Trabatius himſelf. THT 7 


(c) He makes a ſimilar apology to Aoguftu 2 ona 
the end of Epift. 2. Book 2. 


(4) In the Original it is a metaphor taken N horks: 
If you firoak him aa brd, hel. kick you.” This ae 
W 26 tc 3 Wt: 


(e) The Original ſays, © Pantolabus the Buffoon — = 
tanus the fpendthrift,” EE to a e in the Sth Satire of 
the 1ſt Book. | . 


(F) It does not appear who Milonius was, but cede he 
was not a Buffoon (as the Scholiaſt ſuppoſes} or a dancer by 
profeſſion. For Horace ſeems to. intend this as a ſtroke of 
Satire, dancing being, with the Romans, diſgraceful in a perſon 
of condition, and confidered by them as a re. of debauchery. 


FA 


K T7 1 © 


(s) For an account of Lacilins ſee Satires 4. 400.4 10. of 


Bock 1ſt, and * Now: on thoſe Satires. 


WT) "ol the Oviginal Horace alludes to the Votive Piftures 


which the Ancients hung in the Temple of ſome Deity on hav- 
ing eſcaped ſhipwrecks or any great calamity. Theſe. Ow 


| repreſented the cnet of their danger and eſcape... 


(i) He writes theſe lines in imitation of the rambling Ale of 
Lucilius,—F9/t, MS. MA ed i af T nila l aid is; 


= Cervius was ſome common Infotmer, or perhaps only 1 


man of a litigious diſpoſition. In the Original the urn is mer- 


tioned, into which the Roman Judges threw the tablets 8 0 which 


their votes were inſcribed,—So Juvenal 


% Gratia fallaci Prætoris vicerit urna.*” 


4 (1) Canidia 


— — ad: inns as 


pi. 


„ © 


. I . 
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(1) Canidia muſt by this time be well known to every Reades 
of our Poet. In the Original it-is\Canidia: Alba, . whick 
has occaſioned a difference of opinion amongſt the Critics, 
whether it means ſhe was the daughter of Albuttus; or that the 
poiſon was mixt by Albutius, who is ſaid to * 
has wy, 


() — is ſaid ks & hand 3 
the trial of Verres, but more * was ſome 3 


Horace's time. 


(n=) Some bn the Original << Nil Sabri facies 
ia dextera,””) into the mouth of Trebatius. But, if Sczva'was 
known, or ſtrongly ſuſpected, to have murdered his mother, 
25 ſeems to have been the caſe, this would be a fooliſh ſpeech 
for Trebatius. Not ſo for Horace; who artfully lays the firofs 


25 I conceive, on the word dextera. 


(e) In the Original fbigore te ferier; which ſome ſuppoſe to 
mean literally put you to death. But I know not that there is 


any authority for ſuch a conſlruKtion, a and have therefore taken 
it metaphorically. | 


(5) Caius L-zlius, ſurnamed The Wiſe, whom Cicero intro- 
duces as a Speaker in his Diafogue on Friendſhip, and Publius 
Scipio Æmilianus, ſurnamed Africanus from his having de- 
froyed Carthage, were the "brighteſt ornaments of literature 
in their age. It was their learning and wit that chiefly con- 
tributed to polith the Romans, and to give them a oe for pure 
and elegant compoſition.” Py 45 Rs 5 

10 Publius Rutilius Lupus was is Conſt i in the year of Roma 
664. Metellus is alſo mentioned, in the Original, as being 
a by Lucilius, The Commentators ſuppoſe Quintus 

L136 | 12 Cecilins 
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Cacilins Metellus Numidicus to be the perſon meant; /as he i 
ſaid to have been an enemy of Scipio. But one would hope, 
for the honour of Lucilius, it was ſome other perſon; a8 that 
Metellus was mas of . nee 
of the age. 42 | 


(.) The figure of ſpeech in the Original, Virtus Scipiade et 
——— n _ too bold, I feared, for a 
tranſlation. . | by 


(s) Cicero, in his Book De Oratore, ſays they would an 
themſelves with gathering ſhells, and every ſpecies of childiſh 
. | ) 3 1 


(0) 1. has here, as in many — paſlages, improve op 
kis: Original ;— 


12 Envy muſt own I live among the Great, 
"= No pimp of W. and no ſpy of ſtate.” 


F i mars paar . 


would perhaps do in a tranſlation. 


(w) The Original contains a play on the words not ing 
retaining, if it could have been retained. 15 
© (x) There bes” to me to be much more ſpirit 4 ke 

to put this laſt ſentence into the mouth of Trebatius than of - 

Horace. The old ſcrupulous Lawyer is at laſt convinced, more 
by the authority of Cæſar than the weight of argument. In 
this Opinion I am ſupported by Bentley and Geſner, among 
the Criticks, and by the example of one ſuperior. to N all 

. in a matter of mere taſte. ANTON: „ 
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SATIRE Th: 


1 eee of temperance. 


Who chearful lives, not I declare: 
This frugal lore (a) Ofellus taught 8 
With plain untutored wiſdom fraught. 


Learn this my friends; but-not when _— 


Where ſavoury diſhes court your taſte, 
Where the gay feaſt allures your ſight, 
And wonder kindles to'delight, 
But, leſt our thoughts: to vice incline, © 
Let's moralize before we dine 


Why ſo?— Have patience, and I'll G 
What judge when bribed examines well) 
() When you ve purſued: with rapid courſe * 
The hare, or eee Norſe; * 4 2 


Or, uſed to Grecian lux ry's charms, 


14 Stef 


120 


He fates the bad * of bigh living, ond enumerates 


FT % 


* 
e 


V HAT virtue's his, on humble fare 8 


HFavue toiled in weighty Roman : arms 


” -- 


Or hurled the ball, ce rn, 


15 N e en rugged labour. ſmiled,” 


13 
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(Or bid the well-pois'd Diſcus fly 
Whirl'd ſwiftly through the yielding ſky !) 
(e) When exerciſe has put to flight 
Theſe ſickly qualms of appetite, 
 O'ercome by thirſt and tedious faſt, 
Scorn, if you can, a plain repaſt! 0 
(4) Nor drink, but when Hymettus j join 
It's ſweets to cool Falernian wine! 
Your butler s out and fiſh too fails, N 
Safe-guarded by the wintery gales. 
What then ?—plain bread and ſalt may den 
Nature's ſtrong cravings juſt as well. 
Does this fram ſavoury taſte ariſe? 
| No: in yourſelf the pleaſure lies. 
Let toil and hunger ere you ent 
Prepare the ſauces to your meat. 
For could the molt luxurious difh, | 
(.) Scarce foreign birds, or deintieſt fiſh, 


Pleaſe you when grown refined and nee. 
When bloated and turned pale by vice? 


Yet will my rhet'rick ſcarce be able, 


When once a peacock's on the "ola; 1 516i] 
. To prove it ſhqulg not be 1 4 at 


' To fow!, or any common bird. 

Appearance leads your e . 

The price is high, the'plumage gyn. 
81 


oy ON 


3 
” 


ut 


But can you on thoſe IT dine? 188 45 
When dreſt will they appear as fine? 1 
Both birds ate of the ſclf-fame kind BR 

In fleſh : the form deceives your pros Re = 


Whence know you if this (/) pike was brought” 

From ſea, or in the Tiber caught} + 5. 80 
Between the bridges, or befide 10 OGG 
The river's mouth and Tuſcan tile: 
Large mullets you eſteem a treat. «1h 


| Fool ! You mult cut . 81 


Thus fancy governs ;-you deſpiſe 35 


Pikes of a large unwieldy ſize: e: 


Why ? becauſe nature has deſigned 1 
Theſe great, but thoſs of leſſer kind. 2h, 
(2) Few ſharpened appetites diſdain /.1! 1 1 
Their food becauſe tis coarſe and plain. | y Bo 
« (þ) Give me of mallets (dainty fia) 


« The nobleſt on the nobleſt diſh © i 

40 N — 
The harpy- throated gluttom cries: / - mt od 

Riſe ſouthern blaſts ! and, een” z 
Propitious ſeaſon all hie meat. auf 1 10 5 
Though choiceft fiſh; and dated m 


Diſguſt and ſeem to ſtink, me dal 
When once, by gluttony'emhralled, - $0130 2362 
Your wearied ſickly ftomaghi's palled z; 70 


F4 When 
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When the cloyed eater nothing ſuits , 
But radiſhes and acid roots. | 2 | 
Nor yet from great men's feaſts are chaſed - i 
All reliques of a frugal taſte. | told of, 
Plain; eggs ate ſtill admitted there, 1 —˙ U 5 
Black olives, and ſuch common fare, 1 
Tis not long ſince (i) Gallonius name f 
Was known for ſturgeon, to his ſnamme. 
What? when a ſturgeon thus could pleaſe, + +4. 


Were there no turbots in the ſeas ! 38o 
None choſe the turbot to moleſ t. 
Or ſtork, in her aerial neſ t. 


Till a (4) Prætorian glutton taugt 
Ihe uſe for which they now are caugſhlt. 
Should then ſome man of taſte acquaint ye 21 hs 
That roaſted.corinarant's a daint y,, 
Our docile youth. would in a tricſsde 
Obey the inſtructive lore of vice,” e. 
e But mark the difference between 
« The frugal diet an ſhe mean? 1637] e 
Says wiſe Ofellys; © nor perverſe, | 4 
0 () To ſhun one fault adopt a worſe,”  - .. e 
(in) Avidien, ſordid wretched creature! 
A dog alike in name andinature,..' 
Eats ſtigking Pats HY „ 220 nal vs 


| 10 Five years, and ep en s 20% 1 L 
Win 
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Will drink no wine until it's four; - + 57 1 
And, though perchance his natal hour, * h of] 
Or any other (o) feſtal day 
He celebrate in white array, e Yeo 
Himſelf on cabbages diſtiis˖ Po 
An oil whoſe rankneſs almoſt kill, 
But, to correct it, will impaet 
(p) Old vinegar with bounteous heart. K 
What diet then becomes the wiſe? 105 
( Since dangers every way ariſe. rat 
In living ſimple, but not mean, 
To neither of theſe faults he'll lean. b Ga eiten 
He will not, like (7) Albutius, bet 
His ſlaves whene'er he gives à tre, 110 
Nor greaſy water on his boar 1 GP 
Like Nævius, to his gueſts affore. 
Now then attend, whilſt I declare 
What bleſſings flow from ſimple fare. 
Firſt, health's preſerved. — 4" 5 
From various and — 
You'll own, if you remember ne | 
Your early diet, plain and light. © : — "El. 
But when you blend each jarring diſh © 
Of roaſt and boiled, of fleſh and fi, «hb 
Bile ſours the ſtomach, which ſuſtains | 12 
From ow tough phlegay inceflane gains. 


9 
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With what pale cheeks and languid eyes 
Do men from luſcious feaſts ariſe? '' 
The frame of each o'erloaded gueſt, 13825 
By yeſterday's debauch appreſt, 221 
(s) Weighs down, by earthly chains . 
Th' æthereal ſpaxk,. the * mindꝓ. 
But whoſoe'er retires to reſt Ber 1471 7 
By meals as quiek as thought refreſh's, 1 e 
To every taſk that claims his care * 
Springs up with ſpirits light as air. 
Yet even this man ta better cheer | 1 
Recurs, when the revolvidg.year rere 
Brings in it's courſe ſome feſtal day, 135 
Or when his ſpirits feel decay, {re alt eld 
| Or if, as years increaſe, his frame 
A delicate attention claim. 276, 03 tie 4 Sid 
Would you, ere youth has Nee N E * | 
Anticipate this laſt reſourte 1 0. 140 


- Fhen „ when ill haben u age ce comes ws 125 
The ſolace of your liſes is . 1 


A ſtale rank boar in eee Ii | 
Our anceſtors were wont to praiſGe. oY 
Tas not becauſe they had:no.naſe; ,, , ', - 145 

Twas with this view: they rather choſs 


That (if perchance arriving late): 
Gueſts ſhould conſume «in i fa, di,! 
| Than 
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Than 2 voracious maſter eat [ive oni u 
This dainty food intire and feet. 
Oh that kind fate liad given me birth | T0 
When theſe true heroes —— inf 
Think what falt fume requires! het va I 
% Is ſweeter than the fweeteſt las. 
From turbots and rich ſoups I trace of ad 155 
Not ruin only, but (u) diſgrace. Srichbijtict born z11 
Beſides, ſuch conduct will offend® © 0 
Each kind (w) relation, — d: 11 
Stung by remorſe,” to end your pain 95:19 Ix) 

You'll wiſh for death; but With in van. 6s 
When, pinch'd by want, you ſearte can m 


To find one goes ee A Sant eit 958 
© Theſe keen reproaches ;' for he's wa of bes 


<« Preach terhperance and ſuch wretched things' "165 | 
«© To him !—I've wealth endügh for — 
Well then: theſe ee e 5 


Can you no other ways ; a 
While ſuch the wealth thut yeu inherie 
Why pines in want one kr , he 
(3) Why mouldering fall by fiſt . 5 
Our temples built in ancic | days? 
Can you, mean wreteh ! from ſuch 2 bead 
Mg: for your Country's ufc afford? 

On 
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On you alone will fortune pour 
For ever it's abundant ftore ? 5 . 
Oh, what a theme for mirth and how 15 
You'll give to every foe-hereafter! 


Who, think you then, may beſt abidle 


All adverſe chances that betidd: 
He, whoſe high living has refined. | - 
: His proud faſtidious taſte and mind?' - 
Or he whoſe wiſe and frugal care 
In peace ſecures the means of war ? 

(z) I once (to prove his maxims true) 

While yet a boy, Ofellus knew. 
With fortune then unhurt, no more 


He ſpent than now with leſſened ſtore. 5 Bs 


You now may ſee him, firm, untired, 


(aa) Plough the ſmall: farm for which he's hired. 


His flocks ſtray round; his children wait: 
And thus he'll oft: his life relate 
e I ne'er with empty pride aſpired 
«© Beyond what nature's wants required; 


Nor ſcorned on () common days to dine > 
* On herbs and well ſmoked hock of ſwine,; | 
ec But, when a long loſt friend reſtored... | 


« Was welcomed at my genial board. 
« Or theoogh the rain, on a4 of reſt, 
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„ added then ſome better diſh ; 

« But never ſent to Town for fiſh. 

« A fowl or kid our firſt repaſt, 

«« Grapes, nuts and figs ſupplied the laſt. 
We drank at cafe, as each was willing 2035 
« (ac) The cup our only guide in filling: 
And when, implored to bleſs our fields 5 

« With the rich heaps her bounty yields, 

«© (dd) To Ceres we addreſs d our prayer, 4 

« Wine ſmoothed the brow of wrinkled care. 210 
“Rage angry Fortune if ſhe pleaſe! Fe. 
1 Can ſhe take much from joys like theſese? 
„Have I, or you my Sons, worſe cheer ang en es 
_ « Since this new Lord's arrival here? . 

© Nature no real title gives 2 blech d 419 
« To him, or any man who lives. 
« He who expelled us ſhall depart Si 

« Driven hence by ſome nefarious rt. 
40 Some quirk of law ; or, paſt all doubt, 3 | 
An heir ſurvives, and thruſts him out. 220 


n This land Ofellus late might claim; 3 
But now it bears Umbrenus nam. 


«« By none twere juſtly deemed his wn: 
„Each has by turns the uſe alone. | e ap Eon 
Be firm then ! and with ſtedfaſt mind T 25 
„ 
NOTES. 
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NOTES, Ox SATIRE IL. 


BY putting theſe argamedtls for temperance into the mouth 
of a plain, though ſenſible, farmer, Horace avoids the appear- 
ance of giving a ſtudied le ure, and employs the moſt familiar, 
yet moſt forcible, reaſoning which the ſubject admits, , . 5 

Pope has imitated this Satire with * uſual excellence. 


(a) Ofellus is faid to WWW? los lis eſtate by the civil with, 
He ſeems to have been of a rank correſponding with une 
of Yeoman. . e e 


(c) Though the cranflation inclines to Dr. Bentley” $ akin 
bexdulerit) I mould ſcarcely he inclined, in publiſhing the Ori- 
ginal, to give up extuderit. 'Extundo may in general, as has 
been obſerved, ſignify to introduce Any thing new, (as medi- 
tando extunderit artet) but extuderit is ſo ſtrong an expreſſion, 
and ſo unlikely to have been introduced by a copyilt, that 1 


would ſay, with Geſner, . Dara lex "ge 5 Yu dle, 


omnia ſemel obſer afra. rf 


(4) The honey of Mount Hymettus, i in Aude 0 was in a high 
eſteem. Strong wines (like the Falernian) were ſometimes 


dilated with h foes of, vn m,; | 


| * 
« x 4 
* 5 * 7 5 5 1 2 


honey. 


a. 
(/) From 


( The names of uno fort of ki and one Rnd a 
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(/) From the neceſſity of giving-this Giſh ſome name 1 hive 


though found alſo in rivers. It is called by Linnzus Perca 


labrax.— Var. The gluttons at Rome pretended to know, by 


the taſte, whether it had been caught in the open ſea, at the 


mouth of the Tiber, which they deemed Noni. or en * 


bridges where they judged them beſt of all. 10 (ni 


(2) The line in the Original of which this coupler. i is the 
tranſlation, is ſuppoſed. by Bentley to have been interpolated, 
but all the MS. and old Editions, I believe, have.it: nor, 
though ann does it ſeem very objefionable here. 


(b) Pope has imitated the firſt par of this pſig i: | 


rably: 


Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endupd, Y 
Cries, - << Give me, Gods, a whole hog barbecued yy 


In the following part he has loſt the equivoque of the word 
coguite; which ſignifies both to 4 and to taint. I have at- 


tempted to preſerve it «+ the word ſeaſon. © MY 


(:) This Gallonius yras 2 noted Glutton i in : the time of 


Lucilius, and was ſatirized by him on that account. He i is 


alſo mentioned by Cicero in his Book De, Fi Ne bus, and in in his 
Oration for POTION Delph. Se. | 5 9 1 „ 


(% we are told by the Scholiaſt that Aſellins * — 
Rufus is the perſon meant here, and . that Horace calls. him 
Prztorian, not becauſe he had been Prztor, but becauſe he had 


been rejected, when Candidate fot that Office, on account of 


his gluttony. He firſt introduced young | ſtorks at the Roman 


tables. In an Epigram on his diſappointment the people 1 were | 


ſaid to have revenged the death of the ſtorks. ax. 3 94 


OF A (1) s 


1 
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J So in Sat. 1. Lib. 1. when he inveighs againſt Avarice, 
he warns the reader not to ſuppoſe he . 


(n) There i is no mention of Me bens in floss, 
or in * other ancient writer,—Dac, San. „ 


" al Olives are ſaid not to be : good 3 two ven. 


(o) In the Original the feſtivals called Repotia are TY 
larly mentioned. Theſe were of various kinds. The ſeventh 
day after a wedding, when the Bride uſed to reviſit her Pa- 
rents, and alſo the ſecond day, when ſhe put on the habit of a 
Matron, were called by that name; as alſo what the Greeks 
called Ilodor poi, Or mutual invitations.— Schal. ; 


(%) Cruquius ſuppoſes Horace to put weteris for, languids, 
morientis, (weak or dead) but Dacier, with more probability I 
think, explains it to mean good old vinegar; of which he uſed 
a greater quantity, being cheaper than oil, and calculated to 
conceal the bad ſmell of his. | 


(2) In the Original it is a proverbial expreſſion, viz. © The 
wolf preſſes on one fide, the dog on the other ;” meaning * there 
is danger either way.” —I can ſcarcely believe, what ſome 
Criticks tell us, that Horace uſes it alſo in a ſecondary ſenſe, 
meaning by the wolf to expreſs the Glutton, and by the dog 


the Miſer. 


(s) Some think this is the Albutius mentioned in the pre- | 


| ceding Satire. Horace, in mentioning Albutius and Nævius 
here, ſeems only to mean that theſe perſons had oppoſite faults, 
not to give the one as an inſtance of avarice and the other of 


. | 
14 The 
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(i) The line, in the Original, of which this coupler is 2 
faint tranſlation, has been juitly atltnired, as containing ſuch 
an exalted notion of the human ſoul as few heathens attained; 
Pope (who has imitated the reſt of this paſſage with his uſual 
ſpirir and elegance) has debaſed this noble line; merely fbr 
the opportunity of a ſarcaſm on the Clergy. The ſuppoſition 
of Baxter, that Horace meant to ridicule thoſe philoſophers 
who deemed the ſoul of divine origin, is clearly refuted by 
Geſner; if indeed it deſerved um 9 


() This ſentence, which has n Aeby a rebdered by | 
Pope, (% That ſweeteſt muſick to an honeſt car.) ſeems to be 
derived from the ſaying of Antiſthenes the Philoſopher; who 
addreſſed a profligate youth fond of Muſick in theſe words: 
6 Unhappy Youth! who haſt nguer heard the e, f all au. 
feb, thy c geit. if 


(=) So in Ode 6. Lib. 3. buen ran ener 
Ms. . 


(ww) In che Original it is Ravine; Uncle; as the Bede n | 
frequently Guardian to a young man of fortune. So in Ode 12. 
Lib. 3. Metwentes patrug werbera i. < fearing the laſh 
of an Vnele's zongue.” . 


(s) Some read Teste, fame. Taru: n a 
une parſicplps eſpeſſing A ae en. 


C0 Auguſtus expended Jarge ſums in the repai fxe 
Horace, therefore, > ear e Try 


+ 


an important duty. oO! 47 TY 23 
f | 
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character of the man and the unaffected contentment which he 


expreſſes. * Pope with great addreſs applies this to himſelf; 
though his ſituation was-the reverſe of that of Ofellus, having, 


upon the whole, greatly improved in circumſtances: as en 


vanced in life. 


(aa) He cher had been hired, by the new poſſeſſor, to 
manage and overlook the farm that had been his own, or had 
perhaps taken it as a farmer at a certain rent. 1 


(4%) The term in the Original (Luce ret) means u di) 
that was not a feſtival, the Roman days being N a, od 


or profeſti. 


(ec) It will be perceived by the claſſical reader that T Flap 
cuppd potare magiſtrà; though l admit culp4 has the moſt an- 
cient authorities in it's favour. The conſtruction however of 
the ſentence with culpa appears to me very far fetched actord- 
ing to every mode of explanation. See the old Scholiaſt (a 
Cited in the Var. Edition, ) alſa Baxter's Remarks thereon, and 
Dacier and Sanadon's Notes in their Editions. Lambin firſt 
propoſed cuppd magiſtrà; which, without forcing the conſtruc- 
tion, ſeems to admit the ſenſe I have given to it, viz, that they 
had no other reſtraint on drinking than the ſize of the cup im- 
poſed. The word Ludus however ſeems to imply that there 
was ſome particular game that amuſed the Romans in'their cups. 
A judicious Friend firſt ſuggeſted to me this notion; and his 
remark appears ſo ingenious that I cannot help tranſcribing it 
here. hang 1 think (he faid) you have dene perfectly right in 
“giving this paſſuge à Feneral meaning. Tam" perſunded, 
« however, that Horace alluded to ſome fportive 'cuftom 
«« amongſt his countrymen. We had certainly i in England a 


40 diverſion which [might be ſomewhat ſimilar. T have ſeen 8 / 


| ce filver tankard with pegs, about a quarter of an inch long, 
71 „ projedtifig, at Equal diſtances, from top to bottom, du the 
66 inſide. 


« inſide. Theſe were to aſcertain the quantity which each 
| « perſon drank ; and if there was any error, in ſwallowing too 
'g, much or too little (I know not which) the party was to 
ad- drink to the next peg. Hence wy 2 R 
e line, ad, e | 


* (ad) The feſtivals of Ceres were, we may eaſily imagine, 
ad celebrated with great glee wn Roman'hafbandmets, * of 


(ee) Neguities, the word in th 1 may alſo ſignify his 
ay own vices and profligacyj. a 


(/) Umbrenus was the perſon (probably ſome Officer or 
Soldier of the -* wif: Party) to , land of Ofellus 
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SATIRE III. 5 
He difeuſſes at large the Stolck paradox that all feols are has 
| Dauasirrus AND Mens. 


= ſeldom. 0 you a ſcribble ae, 
That thro' the year tis ſcarce four times IS 
You call for (5) paper, (c) thrumming oer 
Each ſentence that you wrought before, u 
Enraged that, fond of fleep and wine, 
Vou ſcarce can frame one happy line. | 
Well: from the (4) Saturnalian feaſt 
Sober you've fled. Now then, at leaſt, 
Begin !—let ſome diſtinguiſhed ſtrain — * -- 
Prove your fine promiſe was not vain. 1 
What, not one effort? You accuſe J 
The guiltleſs pens you cannot uſe ; | 
And, when you ſtrive in vain to ſcrawl, _ .;; 
' You rage, and beat the ill-fated (e) wall. 
Vet what fine feats your looks profeſs'd, 13 
If once, indulg'd with peaceful reſt, | - 


15 


| A Bankrupt, I have loſt my ally, 


I loved to note whate'er I thoFfi tk 


This ſtatue, on the'faireſt Pos 


- ROOK #1 4 + SAMERR MI — 8 


From publick cares you might tetize- 1 1 7 


To your ſnug villa's.chearful firdd +; - +> + 3 
What then avails it that you ſeek. Nen erlr DE. - 
Acquaintance with each learned Greek? Act! BK 2 
With every (J) Poet, every Sag AN“ 
Who charmed or who informed their a?: 
Would you, to ſoften envy's ſpirit. . 


| Abandon every claim to mer? 10 (2 J 19 111%. 


Wretch, r af. ag 
That baneful Sirem Indelence! 2 
Or tamely yield that hone pie" Ain ls of 
You once had earned in better db. «at 
Hon. Good Dimiſppus, may kane gn 
For this advice, what moſt you want,” F 3. 
(z) A Barber l But whence; 1 
Know you my character fo well? 
mne eee ä 


To others I devote my caves, 3233 
Releaſed from all my own affai s. 
For once twas my dalight to trage 
(:) The ſtory of each antique . an Thor T 


Unſkilfully wm 595 yah S9r io ot ha gant 9 | 


I cried, c in worth {five ddd papain 
K 3 By 
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| By thrifty bargains I alone ;' 0d ay #917 
Made gardens and fine ſeats'my-own. n. 
Hence the throng'd' ſtreets with loud nn. N 45 

Hailed me; and (y Merc'ry was my nane. 

Hox.— I knew eee ae * 

And wonder the diſeaſe was cured. 0 We 

Dau. —In truth I loſt that faourite e Thc 
Driven out by one of newer faſhionn 50 

As illveſe fm tho patient's hee 
Shifts to the ſtomach; or from bed 
In a lethargick low condition n eb] 
He ſprings, and boxes his phyſicia. 10 H 

Hon. So nothing of that kind oecur, 55 
Eu en have it as you pleaſe, Dear gir— +47 
Dau. Good Friend, away with vain pretencesl 
You, and all fools; have loſt your ſenſes, 1 
If great (a) Stertinius be believed; + 11 1H 
From whom theſe precepts I teceived.,. 90 
What time, by his inſtruftions'cheered, 1/11 68 
He bade me train this fapient bear, dt | 
And with a briſk and lighter heart 197 
From the (o) Fabrician bridge depart. | v2 
For, mad with loſſes, When I ſtood + 46; 

Prepared to plunge into the food ß 
Like a good Genius at my ſide; af aas dH 
The Sage appeared :( = (he criedo / 

4 Let 


3 


« Firſts what is ee, hegen. 


OR N. sATIAR HII. ris. 


« Let no vile 2 299 P 


« You're urged by a miſtaken ſnam oe; 70 


« Which, amongſt madmen, dreads leſt .. 10 
« Be deem d by them a madman too 


« If you alone are ſound inſane, % 3 e "oe 
4% No farther argument I' uſe; ure av 08 3» 
« But bid you die Whene'er you'chuſe.” © 

« Whom folly, of whatever kind, A eo. 
« Niſleade, to truth and geaſon blind. 
« ().Chryſippus' poitico and Nchͤuoitit 
« Proclaims him mad by ſorm and rule; ” ' 30 
« His rules within their ſcope comprize/* | - 
« Kings, nations, all except the wiſe. 

« Mark, how the men who love to call 


. « You mad, themſelves are madmen all! 


« As in the woods when travellers ſtray, 3 


: « Each through a wrong but: different way, 


Their errors have one common ſource, 


10 Though each purſue A ſeparate courſe; 12 


« Such is this caſe: who laughs, and cries 


« You're mad,” lil is not himſelf more vie. 90 
4 Of folly's various ſons, one-fears. 


« Where nothing dangerous appears: 
„When o'er a level plain he rides, 2.109 


« He n — he" 5 
| K 4 . Diff rent 
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„Diff rent is he, yet not more wiſe. 

4 Who into flames and rivers fie. 
& In vain friends, father, mother; wia, 
Cry, © mark that dich] preſerve your. liſe l- 

% He'll hear no more than ir] Fuſius, ks N 
ce Who, in Illione, had funk | 
4 So far in ſleep, 'twas a... „ "1; 
 « Poor Catienus roared this ſtrain. 

« Joined by the audience one and all, 
& Dear Mother riſe! on thet I call” 
ce ['ll prove the people full as bad, 
Each with ſome equal error mad. 

« Old buſts when, . . 

& He's mad: Is he h — wilt 
6“ Should I be fool enough te ſay, - 5 

8 Accent, what you can ne er pay, 

d Are you a madmati that you take 
« The preſent I thus freely make? 

«© Or rather were you not inſane 
« This gift of Mercury to diſdain? | 
<« (5) Received from Nerene" = hit write; 
« Ten tatents"==4 Is that tie too flight? + / | 
« (7) Search all Cicuta's tablets? | Dre. 
« A bond in. niceſt forms of l/ 
« Nay chain him in a thouſand bands,, | 
2. This Proteus will eſaape your hands, ,  .-.. we 
| «© Whenc'er 


L 


To give the cromd a umndred pr 
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% Whene er you drag him to the court 0 


« Laughing in fly malicious ſport, 
« () Then all ET ROFL e, 

« A boar, à bird a ſtone, a tree: 

« If their own intefeſt who deſpiſe. 1323 
« Are madmen, who cube it, wiege + 
« (w) Perillius may be juſtly rated | 

« Far moſt abſurd andadillt pated, 


4 Who be with anion even an 
be 1 


« New thy eee e conn, 
4 (y) With gathered tbe, attentlwe Thind ; 
«© The _—_— omg one Il 


« Ye whom Sen luxaty crm, 135 
Or ſuperſtitious fear u-. mm 


„ Whate'er your ills,” attend my call? 


CC Il prove ye madmen, one and all. ory Nt; + 


„% Moſt (z) helleborez' to cure his mind, 


4% The miſer neets of all mankind; © vs 14 


« For aught I ko- thi tack alone 
« Might claim Anticyra ae their O .‚ . 
ts es A | 


To what (aa) Staberiug' wealth mounted, 


« Doomed, ee eee ys 0 


01 
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« Of (45) Gladiators, to provid-e kV 
“A feaſt, as (ce) Arrius ſhould decide. 
4 With as much corn, for public ue nnen 
& As (dd) Africk ſhould that yer produee. 170 
(er) Fudge me tuith candour ! (he'd exclaim : 
& Nor harſhly, lile an uni, blame. A 
46 Staberius, who this clauſe Ade tr Trp)? 
Had a fixt purpoſe. in his mind.. n 
Dau. But why thus make his fortune known 133 
Engraved on his ſepulchral ſtane ?? „ 
What r eee 0 
Want was a crime of deepeſt dye. 1:6 (4) 
To ſhun this evil he applied Ee uu ut HF 
r 
One farthing leſſened in, his pelt. 
He nel er could have forgiven himſel. 4 4 
For in his mind all things on eartb, .. - + v1 ly 
Wit, valour, reputation, wort 4 
Whate er mankind moſt ſacred hold. 18563 
.. Confeſs'd th' imperial ſway of gold;.- - 1.7 +] 
Whoe'er acquired this beſt of things 
Was brave, juſt, wiſe, nay. King of Kings. wh * 
And thus, he: hoped, might praiſe be ned, 
As if by virtue twere obtained. pa 
Compare with this the careleſs mind n 


| __ ( f Ariſtippus, ho. injoined d 


- 


D 
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His loaded ſlaves to caſt a Vw nk nt Vs ont k 
The gold that might their ſpeed delax 19 919 10 
O'er Lybia's deſart; af theſe wan 175 
8 Wich deem you, Friend, the moſt inſane? 
| DAM. This no criterior-ſhould be reckoned, 
Which ſolves one queſtion by a ſecond 
Srxrxxr.— Should one whom: Muſick ne'er inſpires 
Buy up a heap of. uſelaſa lyren, 130 
; Should one who ne er the eraſt purſue | 
Buy laſts and aw]s for making ſhoe!) 1197 15 
Or purchaſe rigging ſails and rn 
Yet ſhun all trade to foreign ſhores, - |: 0 Halle 


an 


The world, who witneſſed theſe itrange fits, -/,.,"/38g | 


0 Would juſtly ſay, He d loſt his Wiss.. 
Yet is he leſs abſurd, whoſe pleaſunrne 
Is not to uſe hut hide his treaſure... 
Who guards it as a precious plecgſer , 
And deems th' enjgyment ſacrilege? 1 
Should one, with a long cudgel, keep 
His vigils o'er a mighty heap aan g ilisg oA 
Of corn, nor to himſelf afford he N S 276k 
One grain, though'famiſhed; from his hard, 
| But feed on herbs ;- ſhould one, whoſe ſtore 2 195 
Jo Contains a thouſand: caſks+(nay/more,” {+17 of, 


, Of Chian or Falernſan juice, rats 174 0 


5 
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Drink vinegar inſtead of wing, Ni 
Or one on beds of ſtraw reclin eg, {Nos 
- Though old and n _—_ ee 10 
Which uſeleſs, eee Los, GY 
_ Rots in his cheſt, to mathe a preys 2 1 {1 
Few deem him ima; for femibut'find: --. 20 
Thbemſelves alike diſeaſed in miadl. 
To what does ve yenury wady uw a1 A N 
Old wretch?— chat, when your life ſhall end/ 
A fon, nay (gg) Freedman; png rt +0 
Shall riot in the wealth you pf. Tf 1 
Would it bf awech that wealth deſpen . 
(bb) To give e (iu biacttk 
Nay even beſtow-it- on your Ee 
With filth and — .. Far" e 
Why, if fo few the wane you feely- i 807549) 14 
Forſwear yourſelfÞ defraud; or ſtena ? 
Should you with ſhewers of que 
Each paſſing ſtranger, or deſtroe g 
| Slaves you had bought at great'expenee, ; + 1) 
Would you be ddemed à min of ſenſe? Ne 
No: you'd be hosted inthe ſtce te 
| As mad, by every child you meet. | weer, 
(ii) But think you when you Mew ta; 
| 2a gainſt „ 1 Arbe wh 
40 80 - You 


10 


(our 


Ere his keen dagger pierced her-breaſt?. © +71" 
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Your head is ſound d Quekes? caſe — 25 
But differs in the made and f ;j/⸗/ꝓꝙ EEE oY 
For not at Argos do o ee 1 tf 
Nor with a ſword take liſe aways .... 
What? till hechad his mother lain 
Think yuu he ne er became inſane? 230 
Had not the Fjends his mind poſſeſt ; 


For ſince he gained a"madman's;nams «1 © 1 
He did no act to merithlame- S 
Nor Pylades, the deadly feel. hoe ie * 
He called her Fiegd, and, with an jh 
By paſſion prompted, eurs'd zem both. 
(1) Opirnius, poor amidſt a hark . 
Of gold d eee eee e e 
Who uſed on feſtal days to dine 
Regaled with-cheapi(mm} M eee ide „ta! F. 
In goblets of Campanian-wate, - ne e 


; {Poor (un) vapid duc D NM 2? 


Once in a deep letha tate Wy 66 1 245 | 
Lay dying, hi an beitet an le 
With expectation. eyed ench * * . 24 5 
And deemed himſelf. already hleſt. val} 
Him thus a kind alert ꝓphyſicias 1 AL, 
Rouſed from that deſperate cout: 450 
wr, | Before 
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Before his ft ght a ſpacious board 

Was ſpread, on vrhich his wealth was . uh, 

Attendants, placed around it, count 

In a loud tone the full amount. | 

When thus the patient's ear was caught, * [ua "255 

. « Riſe, riſe, (he cried) as quick as thought! 

«© Unleſs you guard this wealth with care 81 Each 

« Tis ſeized this inſtant by your heir.” yo 

1. JYhat? whilſt I live p. - To live then wake 

“ Some effort Rouſe yourſelf Awake! ?“ 

„ F do—what would you t * Each vein” 

« Will fail you, and no blood remain, e th 

« Unleſs ſome nouriſtiment excite © Seu off 

c Your weak declining appetite, * EA 
Come, no eee ee; 

8 4 You take this wholeſome (oe) meſt of rice. WW 

« But Doctor, EE TIE hi 2 

« A trifle Sir.” = But what, I ay? r. wy 

« Eight pence.— A=, eder tee e 

& To cure diſeaſe, if robbery bill 00. 

„ Dau. Who then, good Sir, is ſound in mind? 
STERT.— The man whom follies never blind. © 
Da m.— What then; when you apply this rule, "ts 

Deem you the W and Fool. 
nen if o Wel 1 5 5 955 1275 

9 218 Srxkr. 


KT. 
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STERT, — “ O YM. wn 'Stoitk ? 


(Srxxr.) III explain: 


rſh * 


I. } L - 


This patients ſtomach ee bel ho 


5 10 7 


Should learned{ pp) Craterus have ſaid, 


— 


« No: that concluſion is denied: - 
« Diſeaſe afflicts his reins or ſide.” t 


Vou aſk then, may he quit his bed?” n 
1 , 


4 + 


Ky LF * 
9 1 


This man is not a perjuretl knave $2 Ui OY, I 4 
His heart no mean deſires enſlave. 0 


And to the Gods his victim ſlay . 
But he's ambitious Let the gales 


Let him for this due offerings erings pay 


! 


114 


>» * * 
* 


= 
F 4 


1 


Quick to 8 . 


For might you not as wiſely caſt {nt bodi 


pion bi" 28 
All you've: inherited ot gaitied}! +1! © | 


Nele u #7 


% Into a gulf profound und vaſt 


As not enjoy it When obtained? 
. (rr) Servius Oppidius, We was dee 


Wealthy, as wealth was then eſterm ed) 


1 
bp 40 h 


His lands detetmined ere he died? 295 
In equal portions 204divide,-1i- niag .. blur (2 4 
Called his two ſons; and chνν̃ dis fad, 


„Since; Aulus, Lfirſt knew-you ear 


j Sx: 
> 05, He? 


Calmly addreſſed. tham from his bedr: 


rid © 


* Looſe in your breaſb/with-hegdleſs-air. e un 30 
* Your toys and nuts, and aft/ig daiphy:: NA oÞ 


i, — or give them all away, 


© 


« But 
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But you, Tiberius, count them oer 
« And carefully in corners tore, x 1 
I feared leſt two far different kinds | 
1 Of madneſs (hqulg pervert your minds |, 
% You err, by Nomentanys let. 
«« You in Cicuta's footſteps: tread. _ 
. Then by our Guardian Gods I rn, 
«« That you ne'er idly caſt away, Rio 
Nor you increaſe what to your Sire 
4 Sufficed! let nature bound deſiſne. 
Next, leſt fame lure ye, with an gang 
« In ſolemn form Ill bind ye bath: n 
* A Prætor's chair, or dile's place, 
« Obtained ſhall ſtamp you with diſgrace. e. 
Would yo in (at) beans and yetches ſpend we Blog 
Four all to make the mob your friend?. | 
« In ſolemn ſtate march up and down, 8 105 
And ſee; your ſtatue grace the town? 32 
« Fool! for ſuch toys to live diſtreſt, 
„ Stript of the wealth your fire/poſſeſtl | 
66 Or, would you gain the loud applauſe N 15505 + 
4 Which great (tt) Agrippa's virtue draw? 
46 And, though a crafty fox: within, 8 
« Strut in the generoys/Jion's cin? 
„ (uu) Why, great Atrides, has your d 
To Ajax' corſe denied a tomd 


Pa ! 71 


AG. —“ Lam a King: — I deemed it fit. 
STERT.—A poor Plebeian I; ſubmit. 330 
;  A6.—< I ſay 'twas right : but if n 
« My juſtice, without fear ſpeak out! | 
STERT.—Great 9: rde om may the n 
powers 
Give you to lead from lane towers 
0 Your fleet victorious ! but may 1 W 335 
Aſk ſome few-queſtions; and r 
| AG. W ee does * thn 
I crave, - 1 
| Next to divine Achilles brave, 

15 Unburied rot? who well might claim, | 
For Greece preſerved, immortal fame; F340 
That Priam, and the men of Troy, 0 
May view the naked courſe with joy 
Of him, by whom, in battle ſlain, 

Their ſons unburied ſtrew the plain. 
As.“ To ſuch a height his paſſion grew, 345 
« A thouſand ſheep the madman flew, 5 
And cried, NM by that blow- 
« Expired: this lays. ih Aide low: 

SrERT.— Pray, when; at Aulis, you reſign 5 
Your daughter, placed bęſote the ſhrine, 350 
And ſtrew with ſalted cake her head, I 
Where are your ſenſe and reaſon fed? 

L | AG, 


* 
1 
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AG.—< How's this?” —STERT.—Was * when 
he flew | 

Thoſe flocks of ſheep, as mad as you ? 
He did his wife and ſon no wrong, ee 
But curſed the Atridæ all day long: 1 
His wrath gainſt Teucer ne'er was armed: 
Ulyſſes' ſelf eſcaped unharmed. 

AG.“ But, when our wind- bound fleet and hot 
<< Deſpaired to reach the deſtined coaſt, 300 
« Our crimes I purpoſed to atone 
& With blood.” — STERT. peg mn with 

your own ? 

AG. —““ Yes: but no madman, I aver.” 

Srxxr. (x) If one from: falſe nnen err, 
Such errors, when with guilt combined, 0 

Denote a man diſturbed in mind: 5 | 
And whether this we folly name, 
Or madneſs, tis in truth the ſame. 
Ajax, you ſay, was mad to kill * 
The ſheep that never did him ill. 3 
When you commit ſuch crimes to claim 
The bawble of an empty name, 
Is your mind ſound? Can reaſon guide 
The heart that's ſwoll'n by empty pride? 
If one ſhould take a lamb, careſs her, 3755 
And as a favourite child addreſs her, EK 


en 


55 


370 


L 37 5 


Bid 
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Bui wealth, attendants wait her pleaſure, 
Call her his darling, his heart's treaſure, 


And ſeck a huſband to provide 

Noble and rich, for ſuch a bride, 
Would not the (yy) Prætor by juſt right ; 
Reſtrain the pranks of ſuch a wight, 


And all his fortune be aſſigned 
In truſt to friends of ſounder —_ 


What then, if one to eruel ſlaughter, 
In a lamb's place, devote his daughter? 
Should ſuch a man to ſenſe pretend? 
Could you yourſelf his claim defend? 
Conclude we then, where folly reigns 


There's madnefs in the ſelf-ſame brains. : 


Nay more: whoe er a crime commits, 


That man, be ſure, has loſt his wits. 


Whome'er deceitful fame inſpires 


With deadly rage Bellona fires. 


Let Luxury now awhile detain us, 
And give a ſketch of Nomentanus. 
For reaſon ſoon will make it plain 
That every Prodigal's inſane. _ 
When, treaſured by his father's care,, 
(zz) A thouſand talents. bleſs the heir, 


Swift o'er the town he bids proclaim, 


(aaa) To all who vend fiſh, fruit or game, 
Perfumers, 


L 2 


380 


385 


390 


395 


40 
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Perfumers, and the worthleſs race 
Who the. vile (3355) Tuſcan ſtreet diſgrace, | 
Buffoons and Cooks, with all the hoſt 405 
(ccc) Velabrum's market place can boaſt, | 
That each next morn attend his call. 
The crowd attends him, one and all. 
A ſmooth-tongued Pander, for the reſt, 
Accoſts him thus: — Whate'er's poſſeſt 410 
Ry me, or any one of theſe, VF 
« *Tis your's, Dear Sir, whene'er you vleaſe,” Pc 
Mark what the gracious youth replies! 
(He's juſt and generous as he's wiſe) 
« (ddd) Midſt fnows on the Lucanian . 49 
Lou ſleep, that I a boar may taſte ; * - 
“ You, Fiſherman, forego your eaſe 
 « To ſearch for fiſh in wintery ſeas; 
« Whilſt I, a uſelefs drone, ſcarce merit 
« One half the wealth that T inherit. 420 
% My gratitude ſhall know no bounds: ol 
«© Take each of you a thouſand pounds 


«© You thrice as much! and; when I ſend, 4 
«« Bid your fair (zee) wife to-night attend. | 
| 7 Aſopus' laviſh fon, to ſhew  _. N 425 


How far a ſpendthrift's pranks could go, 
Diſſolved in vinegar and quaffed 


Metella's ear- ring at a draught.  - „ 1 1446; 5 
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But might he not as well have thrown 


Down the ſwift ſtream this precious ſtone, 5 
Or to the common ſhore cenſignedꝰ 


Twould prove no worſe diſeaſe of mind. | 
Different, though ſcaree more frugal, fare 
Had Arrius“ Sons. This precious pair, 

In trifling follies, and in fins | 
So like, you well might deem them twins, 
Ate (ggg) nightingales at vaſt expence : 
Was this, I pray you, common ſenſe ? 


(hh) Shall white or coal-black colours mark 


The conduct of ſo wild a ſpark ? 

(ii) Should a grown perſon build all day 
Card houſes, harneſs mice, or play 

At odd and even, or aſtride | 
A cane, for his amuſement ride, 


You'd deem him mad.—Should reaſon prove 


More childiſh far the freaks of love; 
That, whether you in ſports. engage 

Fit for a child three years of age, 

(Sports which amuſed you long before) 


Or pine enamoured of a whore, 


The folly were the ſame ; then take 

A hint from (% Polemo the rake: 

Theſe (117) fopperies that your fancy pleaſe 

Caſt off! they're badges of diſeaſe, _ 
L 3. 


| 149, 


435 


440 


445 


450 


} | 
| 
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As that young ſpark, though half ſeas o'er, 8 455 
Threw off, aſhamed, the wreath he wore N 
Soon as he felt in all it's force 
The abſtemious Teacher's ſage diſcourſe. 
If to a peeviſh child you proffer | 


Some apples, he rejects the offer. A 46⁰ 

« Take them, my Dear!” he'IIſtill refuſe: 

But once deny them, and he'll chuſe. 

Leſs fooliſh whims do you diſcover 

In the fond diſappointed Lover, : 
So oft debating to and fro _ 465 
This point, to go, or not to go ON OR 

Where he'll return uncalled and wait 

Still clinging to her odious gate? 

* (-1mm) Should ſhe require, ſhall J attend 1 

He cries, „or here my ſufferings end? 470 

« No: though with tears ſhe oft implore, 10 1 

« Once baniſhed, I return no more.“ | 

Attend to his far wiſer ſlave, 

And mark the juſt advice he gave! 

In matters which have no pretence, ns 
4 Good Sir, to reaſon, method, ſenſe, EY 

% Are you not ſomewhat out of ſeaſon 

— Applying method, ſenſe and reaſon? 

« In love theſe troubles never ceaſe: 

& One while tis war, next moment peace. 1 480 
BY 4 Such 
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Such paſſions, varying as the ſtorm, 


151 | 


« Borne by blind chance, would you reform 


Hy ſome fixt rule, and aſcertain, 

« Alas your anxious toil is vain! 

« As well a madman might engage 

« To keep due method in his rage,” 
(unn) Can we, when fooliſhly you try 

To throw an apple's ſeeds on high, 

Rejoiced when one the cieling hits, 

Suppoſe you in your proper wits? 

From aged lips when every word 

You liſp, ſay is he more abfurd, | 

Who builds card-houſes, like a child 7 

Now add a paſſion ſtill more wild: 


Add to this folly fatal ire: 


(os "Tis with a fword to ſtir a fire. 
For was not (p) Marius mad, who ſlew 
Himſelf and his loved Hellas too? 


: Deem you that wretch, when blood he ſpilt, 


No madman ? yet condemn his guilt, 
Diſtinguiſhing, as is your faſhion, _ 

By different names the felf-ſame paſſion ? 
(499) Late ap old freedman o'er the town _ 
With well-waſhed hands ran up and down | 
Each morn, though ſober, and would crys | 
Save me, ye Gods! nor let me die: 

L 4 


1 
* . 
a 
F 
* 


488 


495 


_ 


105 


; — 8 (Tis 
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« (Tis eaſy to your mighty power) 
« Oh guard me from that fatal hour!” 
This freedman was not deaf, we're told, 
Nor blind: yet, had he e'er been ſold, 5 OCHS 
His maſter muſt except this flaw, | 
Unleſs he loved a ſuit at law. 
All theſe Chryſippus would inſcribe 
In mad (rrr) Menenius numerous tribe. 

« Great Jove, whoſe high all potent wil! 515 
& Inflits and can remove each ill!“ N 
(Thus the fond anxious mother eries 
Whoſe ſon five months in ſicknefs lies) 
« Let not this quartan ague laſt ! | 7 
& So, (sss) on the morning of thy faſt, * 0 
« Tf thou my much-loved boy deliver, , 
III plunge him naked in the river.“ 
Should chance, or ſome phyſician's ſkill 
Relieve the patient from this ill, 
On a cold bank expoſed, his mother TION _- 
Will hold him, and thus bring another. 5 
What madneſs turns this woman's head? 
A wretched ſuperſtitious dread. 

(uit) With theſe tried weapons J engage 


Taught by that eighth illuſtrious Sage, 530 
Stertinius, that no wit might an PHT? 

A ſhaft unpuniſhed at my fame. 
* N Who 


# * 
— 
* 7 
N o I 
* 
R * 
* * 
o 
1 
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Who dares proclaim me mad, ſhall hear 

From me a cenſure as ſevere, ü ä | 
And, when he makes my follies known, © - 1 1 535 
(uu) Look to himſelf, and mark his n. 

HOR.— Good Stoiek, may your future pains 
Repair each loſs by ample gains! ; | 
But how am I mad, prythee tell! 

For in my own conceit I'm well. 340 

Dau. What? (www) when the mad Aguee bore 
The head ſhe from her offspring tore, 

And brandiſhed to her furious train, 
Did ſhe then deem herſelf inſane? | 

Hox.— I own (ſuch weight to truth is due) 345 
I am a fool, nay madman too. ; 
But only tell me of what kind 
Is this diſorder of my mined? 

Dam.—Firſt then, you (xxx) build: that is you vie 
With great men, though ſcaree two feet high, © 550 
Yet laugh when (yy) Furbo ſtruts elate, - - © 
In arms, and with a giant's gait. 

Is he more ludicrous than you, 

When all Mæcenas does you do, 

And with his greatneſs dare contend, 555 
So far inferior to your friend? 

(zzz) Whilſt a frog roved in ſearch of food, 


A calf by chance had cruſhed her brood. 
One 
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One who eſcaped, in doleful ftrain 

Told how it's brethren had been ſlain 

By a huge beaſt. «© How large?” She cries, 
And ſwells herſelf. © Was this it's fize?” 

« Oh, greater far!” * Is this enough?” 
Still ſhe went to ſtrain and puff. 

« Hold, hold! (he cried) you'll ſtill be under 
i It's ſize, although you burſt aſunder,” 
Might not this image of vain pride 


To your own caſe be well applied? 

(aaaa) Add too your verſes : ('tis the ſame 
As pouring oil into a flame) 

Which crime if one wiſe man commit 
I'1l own you've ſenſe, although a Wit. 

I ſpeak not of thoſe furious paſſions— _ 


560 


HOR.— Enough. — DAM. — Thoſe vain wud 


- faſhions 


Beyond your means. —Hor.—Confine your cares 575 


Good Stoick, to your own affairs! 


Dam.—A thouſand freaks, when love inſpires _ 


Your breaſt, and even to madneſs fires. 
Hox.—Oh Prince of lunaticks! forbear, 
And me, as leſs a madman, ſpare. 
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NOTES on SATIRE III. 


HORACE, in this Satire, introduces a whimſical and abſurd 
man, who, having ruined himfelf by buying houſes, pictures 
and ſtatues, has turned Stoick philoſopher. He relates his 
converſion by Stertinius, an eminent teacher of that Sect; who 
is repreſented as delineating, in a long harangue, the various 
follies of mankind, particularly Avarice, Ambition, and Pro- 
digality, in order to prove the favourite Stoick doctrine that 
all men except themſelves are mad. In this form, the Poet, 
whilſt he ridicules the Stoick Paradox, uſes it as a weapon 
againſt the vices and follies he would expoſe. 


(a) Damabppus "begins with bomber Horace for writing 
verſes ſo ſeldom, yet at the end of the Dialogue alledges, as a 
proof of his madneſs, his writing verſes at all. This contra- 
dition was probably deligned, in order to 2 the Stoick in 
the moſt ridiculous, point of view. 
The learned Reader will obſerve I have not followed the 
Reading of Bentley (Sic raro ſcribes, &c. continuing the ſen- 
tence to the end of the Interrogation, 2uid fiet?) thinking, 
with Baxter, that the common Reading has far more ſpirit and 
humour, the other being rendered tame and feeble by the pro- 
traction of the ſenſe, 


(4) The Romans wrote fair copies of their works either on 
the ſkin of ſome animal, prepared for the purpoſe and anſwering 
nearly to our parchment (which was called membrana and is 
mentioned here) or on a kind of paper made of the rind of 
the Egyptian plant called Papyrus. The firſt rough draughts 
were written on tablers covered with wax; which admitted 
more eaſily of their eraſing a word or ſentence by turning the 
Stylus or pen. | | 
| (c) Retexens, 
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(c) Retexens, the word in the Original, is properly anre- 
velling a web, like Penelope. — Bax. 


(4) The Feſtival called Saturnalia began on the 16th of 
December, and laſted three (ſome ſay ſeven) days; during 
which time every ſpecies of riot and exceſs was permitted at 
Rome. Horace, being a lover of quiet, uſually took this op- 
portunity to retire into the country. Dac. | 


65 The Ancients, and eſpecially Authors, had, we 785 
told, the walls of their rooms covered with wax, that, if any 
thought occurred to them, they might write it down immedi- 
ately. Horace therefore is ſaid to uſe his wall Gas by 
throwing on it the blame due to himſelf, . T 


(J In the Original Plato (the Philoſopher) 88 (the 
Comick Poet) Eupolis (a Writer of the Old Comedy) and 
Arebilochus (the Iambick Poet) are named. I deſpaired - of 
getting them into any tolerable Engliſh verſe. Horace re- 
commends, in the Art of Poetry, an intimate acquaintance with 
the Socratick Writers; of whom Plato was the Chief. The 
Greek Comick Poets, he elſewhere ſays, furniſhed materials 
for the Roman Writers of Satires; and the Iambick meaſure of 
Archilochus was imitated, and indeed firſt introduced at Rome, 
by Horace himſelf. —See * 19. Lib. 1. | 


(2) A manifeſt ridicule on the Stoicks; who prided t 
ſelves on their long beards. | 


(4) In the Original, © Janum ad medium, Se. There are 
different explanations of this expreſſion. The old Scholiaſt and 
others tell us there were three ſtatues of Janus in the Forum, 
one at each end and one in the middle, and that near the” 
middle ſtatue the Money-lenders ufed to aſſemble to tranſit” 
their buſineſs. Others fay there were only two ſtatutes, one” 


— 
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at each end, and that medius Janus ſigniſies the ſpace between 
them. A third claſs of Commentators tell us there were three 
arcades, or porticos, and that Horace means the midmoſt of 
them. The tranſlation rather follows this laſt Eaſe, 


(i) The literal tranſlation would be e a —_ 
the ſhrewd Siſyphus had <vaſhed his feet.” Corinthian veſſels 
being in the higheft eſtimation, and Siſyphus being the ſup- 
poſed founder of Corinth, _ of CO means a e 


higheſt n | | | 


(4) In the Original millia . or as e 
Sefterces. 


(/) Mercury being the God of traffick and gain. 

(e) Damafippus probably exemplifies what he deferibes, by 
putting himſelf into à boxing attitude; which occaſions 
Horace's ren phe and makes this part of the Nau 
truly dramatick. 2 


(7) There ſeems not to be any thing known of Stertinius ; ; 
except that he was a Stoick Teacher of that period. He is 
mentioned i in the Epiſtle to Iccius. Lib. 1. Epiſt. 12. 


e) The Pabrician Bridge joined the City of Rome with 
the Iſland of the Tiber. | 

(p) G at t the latter end of 8 
See the Note on that paſſage. The Portico means the Pottico 
at Athens, 1 in which the Sick held, their diſputations. 


12 


(7) In the Original it is caudam trabat, a acted wha 
from the trick Children have of tying a tail behind perſons 
| | | | "2 
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who are not aware of ix. So at the latter end of this Satire, 
* — ignoto Wa en ge. A rl 


(r) Fuſius Phocæus (fays the Scholiaſt) v was a « Hi who 
when he was to appear aſleep on the ſtage, in the character of 
Iliona, fell really aſſeep. What is ſaid of Catienus feems to 
imply that when an Actor of that name, playing with him at 
the time, called to Fuſius, in the words of his part, Mater tt 
 appella; the audience, perceiving what was the matter, humo- 
rouſly joined in the exclamation. The ſpeech (which is in a 
T.agedy of Pacuvius) is quoted by n in his Tuſcula 


Diſputations, * 1. c. 44. 


(s) In the Original, Scribe decem a Nereo; which ſome Cri- 
ticks explain, as it is here tranſlated, ſuppoſing not only 
talenta but accepta to be underſtood, and that Nereus is the 
name of the Banker through whoſe hands it paſſes from the 
lender to the borrower. Others take the meaning to be 
« Write ten ſuch Acknowledgments, or Securities, as Nexeus 
would draw,” conſidering Nereus as ſome Lawyer, or ſhrewd 


Money-lender. 


(7) Cicuta muſt have been either a Lawyer eminent for his 
fill in drawing ſuch Securities, or ſome cautious and knowing 
Uſurer of the time. His tablets muſt have either contained 
the rules for — or ſome forms and ren of _ 


C This ſeems only to mean that an Inſolvent Debtor 1 has 
as many ſhifts as the God Proteus. But the Scholiaſt catries 
the ſenſe fill further, and explains it to mean, « He will be 
« ſavage as a boar, volatile as a bird, or mute as a ſtone or 

* atree.” 


by 


"Fer 


(wv) Perillis 
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(av) Perillias maſt mean the Creditor of Damaſippus, not 
(as ſome ſuppoſe) the Lawyer, or Notary, who drew the Bond, 
it being of no conſequence to the latter whether the debt be 
diſcharged or not. 


(x) Scribere, in the Roman Law, — EIP 
ee TR AIDE Sl 


(0 The length of the . —— 
gather it up in a crowded aſſembly, that the cate of it might 
not divert attention from what was paſſing. Stertinius there- 
Ry II bids 
them gather up their —— San. 


| 1 The root of Hellebore was deemed the ſovereign * 
medy for madneſs. It grew in the greateſt quantities in the 
Iſland of Anticyra. * D 00 $27 fone Safer eop[9; 


(aa) He gives Staberius as an inſtance of a a man who woche 
wealth comprized every ching. 


(35) Combats of Gladiators were run at the 8 of 
men of rank 8 the Romans. MEG 


(cc) % was alſo the * to een a public feaſt at the 
funerals, of very wealthy perſons. Arrius is probably one of 
the two Brothers of that name ſtigmatized afterwards. in this 
Satire for their luxury. The treat therefore, if ordered by 
him, muſt be of the moſt expenſive kind. ae | 


(dd) Africk was ſo s fo produttive of c corn as to be 2 the 
granary of the Romans. AT; 


150 2541 1 (en! Staberius, 
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(ee) | Staberius, according to the dramatic ſtile of this 
Satire, is made to requeſt a hearing. Stertinius then explains 
the object of the Will to be periectly oonſiſtent with the n 
and opinions of the Teſtator. 


* £ 
w 3 FF . 


0 Aritippus of Cyrene,.(of whom charoQzr-ia giveain 
Epiſt. 17, Lib. 4.) was a diſciple of Sogrates and founded the Cy- 
renaick Sect, who carried the doctrine that every: thing 
ſhould be ſubſervient to pleaſuze,” further. than even the fol- 


lowers of Epicurus. He is {aid to have been a flatterer of 


Dionyſus of Sicily, and to have written a book in ſupport. of 


the voluptuous principles he profeſſed, and alſo a Hiſtory of 
Libya. Horace calls him Greet, though born in Alte. bes 
W town was a Colony from Greece. | 


6) The F 1 "REL 00 have inflecated hows 
ſelves into the confidence of their Maſters, and | thus ivr 


their heirs. : „ 


(33) So in Sat. 2d of this Book Avidienus i is repens as 
uſing the rankeſt oil with his 3 88 


(% This probably is an alluſion to ftories, knowy at the 
time, of ſome huſband who had hanged his Wife, and of a 


Son who had been ſuppoſed to poiſon his Mother. — Dacier / 


| concludes the latter to mean Sczva, who is ſtigmatized for that 
crime in the firſt Satire of this Book. This may be the caſe. 
But why Sczva ſhould therefore be introduced as reaſoning 
with Stertinius (as Dacier introduces him) is not eaſy to con- 
ceive. The Dialogues in this Satire are ſufficiently inuolvod 
within ooh ther withous the dene of a new une: | 


(kk) The Stoick, in — to ie . | 


the madneſs of Oreſtes to have been the * not the conſe- 


quence of his killing his mother. 
(//) This 


nok 11. SATIRE ul. 16 


(2) This ſtory of Opimius ſeems to have ſaggeſted to Pope 
his deſcription of a dying Miſer in the Ethick Epiſtles (Ep. i 
though he has intirely varied the . 

(um) The wine n Hell ns 
of Tuſcany, was little eſteemed: by the Romans. The wares of 
Campania were plain and in the moſt common uſe... Horace 
(in Sat. 6. Book 1ſt.) gives as a, proof of his own frugality that 
he uſed Campanian ware at ſupper by himſelf, But this the 
Miſer did on feaſt days, when the Romans DH CORO 


F 


(n) This vapid wins: ns Sema 
of the loweſt order of the Romans. See Sat. 5. Book 3ſt, 


where the Boatman and Mule-driver are Lan as . 


drenched with it. 


100 Piiſanariun . is more properly a  deration. of 
rley. | 


«-? * 


(2p) Craterus was a celebrated Phyſician i in the time of 
Ry! and i is mentioned 1 in Cicero? 5 Letter to Articus. | 


17) I have adhered to the common reading, Wa fig- 
nifying the gulf of luxury. Nen propoſes balatroni, to Jos 
raſcal, | 


(rr) This next : fry i of ee metal __ 
equally againſt avarice and prodigality ; the latter of which, 
however, i is not W ene — of cenſure tillafterwatds. 


() Theſe, eee 2 3 * 
corrupt times of the Republick, given to the b N oa 
by thoſe ho were Candidates-for A 7 


Fd 


* rer 
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en For the changer of Agrippa (perhaps the bade 
of that period) ſee Notes on Ode 6. Book 1. r 


(as) Stertinius N gone W his e . 
Avarice) now comes to the ſecond drviſion of his ſubject, and 
chuſing the character of Agamemnon as his inſtance of etu- 
vagant Ambition, enters into a whimfical Dialogue with him. 
In the Ajax of Sophocles, Menelaus, on the part of Agamen- 
non, forbids the burial of Ajax. From this circumſtance 
Stertinius takes occaſion to expoſtulate with Agamemnon, 
proving the King of men himſelf to be equally mad for facri- 
being his daughter Iphigenia to his ambition. The concep- 
tion of this Dialogue is ingenious, but perhaps rather tos re- 
mote from our * n the ä 1 5 


— „ 2 22 


(ww) Imitated from the ſpeech of ch Ie to 1 
in the firſt Book of the Iliad; as are alſo the lines refpeQing 
Priam and the Trojans from a ſubſequent paſſage in the ſame 


(xx) I have endeavoured to make this paſſage clear (i- 
cording to my conception of it) in the tranſlation. The 
Original has given riſe to diſputes not neceſſary to be diſcuſſed 
here. But thoſe who remove the comma from after weri to 
after ſeeleriſque, ſeem to confound guilt with falſbod; ſince not 
the former, but the latter, is the oppoſite to trutb. 1 wt 
alſo read not veri, but weris. 


0 The Roman Prindai (like our Led Chancellor): had the 
appointment of Guardians to Minors, and of Curators (us * 
were : alled in the n W Wr „ FF} 


4. 


600 A choufand Talents is about Assel, of Cour mom! 
Naa 3 (aaa) es 
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(aaa) Theſe trades were deemed infamous both in Greece 
and at Rome (in their better days) as miniſtering to luxury. ; 


(335) The Tuſcan Street was chiefly inhabited by Se- 
merchants and Perfumers; who, at Rome, rr 
of infamous characters. 


(ccc) Velabrum had been a piece of A; _ 2 
Tiber. Auguſtus drained it ; and it became in his time a 
market place. 


(ddd) Lucania was famous n deem; eee 
of hunting boars was with toils, near which they watched 
ſometimes through the whole night and in the ſevereſt weather. 
This employment appears (by the paſlage before = to have 
been followed by 2 As a hoe.” | | | 


r 


(ze) The old Scholiaſt ms that a Slave-tnerchant at holes 
would ſometimes, in order the better to ſell a female Slave, pre- 
tend ſhe was his wife. | 


N o& 


(Y Kſopus, the Tragick Actor, left great wealth to is 
Son, Eſopus, a luxurious young man; who (in order to ſhew he 
had a greater ſoul than his Father) is ſaid to have determined to 
make an end of ten hundred thouſand Seſterces (between 7 and 
80001.) at once, and, for that purpoſe, to have diſſolved in 
vinegar the pearl ear-rings of his Wife, Metella,—-Schol. Bax. 


EAS XN O 


(ee) Nightingales, it ſeems, were extremely dear, on ac- 
count of the beauty of their ſong. But theſe young men 
bought r 


ST 


(445) That 3 is, ſhall we acquit. or condemn him? a mark 
made with 4 one vb coal, condem- 


mation. 
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C Having done with the Miſer, the Ambitious Man, and 
the Prodigal, Stertinius now attacks the Lover, 7 be hai 
not before — fuch an intention, 


(4) The ſtory is in Valerius e- enn 1 

drunken frolick, went into the room where Xenocrates, the: 

. Philoſopher, was lecturing, and, hearing him diſcourſe on ten- 

perance and ſobriety, was ſo affected by the power of his ag 

ments, that firſt he threw off the garland (which debauched 

| young men wore in their drinking parties) then drew his im 
within his robe (a mark of attention) and in the end, from: 


_—_ debauchee, n a great philolopher — Ges, 


0% In the Original the artäeles are mentioned "Fa 
tad, Focalia. There is much diſpute whether tl 
articles of the Lover's dreſs, to pleaſe his Miſtreſs, or peru i 

the dreſs uſed by ſick. perſons, and in that ſenſe badges a 
diſeaſe. / B71 545-2482 of 3 8 r 


„ 
* 3 


(amm) This paſſage is copied from the firſt Sceas l de 
Eunuch of Terence, changing the Iambick into He 
verſes. 5 
(unn) This it ſeems was a euſtom of Lovers, in order v 
: learn whether they ſhould be ſucceſsful in their purſuit. "The 
ſqueezed the ſeeds out of an apple, and threw them npward. 
If they ſtruck the n it was an omen of good fortune 
Sefa. | | 


| (000) "This 3 is proverbial, from a ſaying of dab Ny 

| cin po un COUT But the Greek maxim was applied es 
..rently, meaning that anger ſbould not be oppoſed to anger.” 

. Here it ſignifies « do not add the cruelty of IF. 0 45 
folly or madneſs of love F 1 + 


abeabt 7G | | uw 


6 


r fu. lun, 65 

) A perſon of the name of Nees bein deſpiſed by 

„ Hellas, ſtabbed her, and afterwards oy himſelf* 
headlong from ſome ſteep place, and thus deſtroyed kithfetf.-<? 


$ cb. 


„ $644 £44 be. VI. 101 Di 11 Ms, 13 ＋ W 


60 Stertinius now attacks, as he had promiſed; "the foper- * 
ſiious part of mankind, givin yo ftriking jnftances; the ons 
of a man who' implores. the $ that he might never die; the 
other of a woman who vows, if h her fon thall recover of a Aover, 
6 throw him naked into the Tiber. mail 35; 14912 2115 


, = 
# *p — 2 > 
JAE #64... ” — ii pf ? Io — * £ * 245 


(rr) Menenius was a elbows madman of the time: 
from whence (the Scholiaſt tells 'us) aroſe” the erpremon of 
Meneniæ ſtultitie. | Fl. a 11 


4 92 HC 


* * * ” [1 
5 , ; . 2 1 wei ' 
5 13 9 0 51} 2 47 „ as 


(i) The Les had their Fatt; 7 ay 7 liter 


copied from the Jews. "Thoſe it honour of Japit&s were ut 


on Thurſdays, that day being conſecrated to him. Dac. 
(irt) Damaſippus now ſpeaks in his own perſon. 


(uus) The Original (which would have appeared too much 
like burleſque in a literal tranſlation) is Reſpicere ignoto diſcat 
882 *. See Note 16. 


(cbab) See Ov. Met. Book 3. for the Wiry's of Pentheus, 
King of Thebes ; whom his Mother, Agave, W by Bac- 
chus, tore in Nee. 


1220 Moſt of the Commentators take 4 ;ficas here and in 
Epiſt. 1ſt. (Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis) in a lite- 
ral ſenſe, ſignifying that Horace laid out too much on building 
at his little farm. I am apt to think it a metaphor in both 
Places, meaning that * he ſers himſelf up too high.“ In the 


M3. paſſage 


15 F 
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paſſage before us the words immediately . i 
. it in that ſenſe. n Tu. 


(wp) dersven, 


"(nnd This well-known Fable is in Phadrus. (20 rab. 10 
x.) It is there related ſomewhat differently. The ſevenl 


different Readings of this paſſage need not be diſcufled hepe; 
as they would not make _y diferencs in the Tranſlation. 


1 The lenser of eee = at felt blames 
Horace for not writing more, has been e ren ar! 
Probably it was deſigned by the Poet. - | 
At the concluſion our Author ſeems to adn himſelf to be 
bard preſſed mne 


* N 
r 


F — 
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eh 
4 


SATIRE When; dot 


th rica nor te ung prog 2 „ 


maremes Rat Carius. 20 

a. W 'I yt 
Where bound? —CAr.—“ — time. to ay, 
In haſte to minute ſome wiſe rules, | 164 5 
Surpaſſing far whate'er-the-ſchools - - _ ms 
Of famed Pythagoras e er taught. 5 
Or Socrates, or Plato wrought. | SEA 5 

Hox.—I own, tis an improper time 


To ſtop you, —nay almoſt a crime. 


But ſome indulgence you'll allow.— fes 
Should aught by chance eſcape you now, +4310} 151 10 
Such is your genius, or your art. 


. binre.) -+-/4ifiuor 


Car. Il ſtrive to keep it all in mind. 
Matter ſo ſubtile and refined), 
Diſcuſſed in ſo refined. a ſtrain, - ko bt 
No —_— can with eaſe. ren · ug 11. 

NM 1 Hop. 


5 
* a... 
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Honk. Tell me this Sage's name: relate 
In Rome, or any foreign ſtate, 
His native country? — CAr.— III reveal | 
His precepts, but (a) his name cl. 20 
« Firſt then, fix deeply in thy breaſt” 
« This ruler (3) Thi longeſt eggs are beſt, 
«« Moſt nouriſhing, moſt full of juice: 
“ Chuſe ſuch, and lay them by for uſe. | 
« For this remark will ſeldom fail! ð ö 235 
« They're hardeſt and their yolk is male. 


(e) Cabbage will ſpring in à dry feli 


More ſweet than what — ill 
« For nothing is more taſteleſs ban 


4 Than roots that grow in watered n 30 


If ſuddenly a gueſt appear Amt 
| «c At evening to partake your 3 * 3181 2 A) 


6 Leſt a tough hen, ſerved up in haſte, *— © { 
c Should little ſuit his nicer taſtq̃̃ 
« Whilſt yet alive the care be thing 3,3 


- £© To ſouſe her in Falernian wine 


4 »Twill make her tender .) The beſt kind 
« Of muſhrooms you in mtddvws finds 3! !! iff 
« Truſt not the ret. Through ſummer heat? 

« His life will healthful pals} Who rats 40 


Black mulberries, wheti dintier's done, 


6 33 


« If gathered ere the noonday fun: 


4% As the young moon increaſes, ſwell. 
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* pleaſed (e) Aufidius to combine ee 
« With honey ſtrong Falernian wine. T 


« Here that great man was wrong, I think; + 45 


B 
« More gentle far. Till better ſuit 
« With ſoft emulſion to dilute. wal n aj "0 
Should aught digeſtion's courſe . 

Cheap muſales drive it᷑ ſoon a ..ỹa . 30 
«© With theſe ſhould ſhort- leaved dock be-joined, 4 
« And white wine of the (g) Conn kind. 1 
« (Y) All fiſh incloſed within a ſhe ll! 


« But think not iliat a — 4 


« In every ſea alike we find. e * 


« (i) Thole from th Laxzin iet 
« Whate'er the Baian waters breeds | 44 ©? 


* Circzan'ioyſters beſt are thought tet.. 
« And Urchins at Miſenum caugt. 60 


« But large wide cocles none may boaſt 
So fine as ſoft 'Tarentum's coaſ. 
* Who hopes: to ſhine hene ar be treats 


% Muſt know the ſubiile taſtes of mea 


«« 'Tis not ennugh you;can-afford; - i115 + „ 50% 65 
(i) To ſweep the market's deareſt baard, 
« Unleſs ya know what ſunce is beſt. 


What, if well poaſted, tempte the gueſt. 


3 « Once 


» 
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Once more (!) upon his arm reclined,. /.;,/{; 17 
« To eat, though he before had dined. Jo 
Who loves not food of weaker taſtʒʒ, 
© On his round table ſhould be placed D Na 
« A weighty boar, in (m) Umbria breed, 
« And, from her oaks, with acorns ſd. 
« For bad's the ſort Laurentum breeds J 
7 Fattened with ruſhes and rank wee ds. 
cc Goats who the vine have uſed to eat an 
*« I deem not always proper meat. LA » 
« Your real Sage ſelects with care 7 116400 5 
(A) The ſhoulders of the breeding hare. 00 
None till myſelf by taſte could find :;/- - + + 
« Of fiſh and fowl the age and kind. 
cc There are whoſe genius, ſeldom. ſhewn, . | 
4% Some rich new pye-cruſt has made know. 
«« To no one point your thoughts confine; -/ 63 
„Like one attentive to his wine, 
« Yet little caring if he ſpoil, al] 
« His fiſh by ſauce of rancid oll. 
4 (e) All night your-Maffick-wine ſhould lie 
<« Expoſed beneath a cloudleſs K. 95 
% For the night air, when wine appears 
«« Too thick, attenuates and clears, 5-7! 
&« And every ſtrong unwholefome: ſmell, 


1 Foe to the nerves, will ſoon diſp eil. 
4 "2 | C6 No 
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« No genuine taſte can be obtained 
% When through a flaxen'bag tis ſtrained. 
4 A clever genius, when the juioe I 
« Surrentum's poorer vines produ e 
« He mixes with Falernian dreg s, Dn) 
« Will fine it with a pigeon's eggs: 18000 
« For, as the yolk ſinks downwards, al! | * 
« Groſs particles adhering fall. 5 a 
4 Cocles and roaſted ſhrimps excite. % u 
« The worn- out drinker's appetite. i al FR N 
« For lettuce; which can ne'er combine, 10 
« Swims on the ſtomach after wine 
« Hams, ſauſages and ſavoury meat 
« Alone can tempt him then to et. 
5 Nay, all the ſmoking diſhes dreſtt 
« At greaſy taverns'pleaſe him beſt. 10 
« Sauces may well emp on ins, a8 100 4 
« Clearly to mark two different kinds. An 
«© The ſimple i is ſweet oil twill — 4 wo 5 
It's taſte and quality to blend 10] L ad 
“A portion of the richeſt wine 
« Well mixt with ſtrong (9 8 
„When, boiled witch —— * 
« With e eee, E W * 
5 It ſtands to ſettle; add the juice - bio yy \ 
1 O Venaſran olive-trers roduce. ' + Fac 


4 

— 

2 v5 
un. 


. 7 
—— 
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„ (5) Picenian apples moſt delight 
cc The taſte, though Tibnr . . i 
* (7) Large earthen pans ſorhe raiſins ſuit z 
& Smoke hardens beſt the Albanian fruit. h 
& (4) This grape with apples to combine, 1325 
% With pickles and the dregs of wine, 
« taught the way: the art I found, wt 
e In clean neat diſhes to ſet round i 
« White pepper, carefully refined, 
« With ſalt of black and common kind. ze 
But oh, pad aaa of a Go 
Nw To ſpend enormous ſums in eating 
« Yet, after all; the wandering fin l EH 
tc (tv) Confine in one ſmall narrow diſſ i: 
« But if, when it's contents be ſtole; ? NH ns 
, A greaſy ſlave. has pawed yaur bon, 
. Or an ol&cup's with-filthrineruſted, +: - -- _ 2! 
«« My ſickening ſtamaeh turns diſguſted. uo» 
« How much would napkins, ſawduſt, beer 
1 Caſt for your furnitum and ro = cel 140 
Vet, idly ſparing this expenee, to noinoq & * 
« Yowre guilty of great offence;; 1. 14: 1127 
„ What, with a-palm-bruſh; fithybtnaan- 27) 
Would yowthefineſt marble clean · | 
« Would you rich Tyrian veſture ſpread! -*, ! 1 


Jo deck a dirty unwaſhed (e) bed?! 
0 8 : 5 460 Heedleſs 
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« Heedleſs that, ſince ſo ſmall pF WW ala 
Neglect admits of leſs defence . ,, 
« Than if you ſcrupled to afforx da Harden 7 
The dainties of a ſplendid board.” - be "og 
 Hox.—(y) Oh learned Catius! by the love © * 
You bear me! by the Gods above, 20 
Whene'er thefe lectures you attend, | 
Do take me with you, as a Friend! SOLU 
For, though each ſentence, every word, 7 155 
| You ſtate correctly as you head.. 
Vet maxims ſo refined as theſe You 105 HOGS, 
At ſecond-hand leſs highly pleaſe. : 3 
Add too the Sage's air and dreſs; — een M 
Which you, who know them, _ "Oo 160 
As one familiar with the pleaſure, | 
I long to ſearch that facred, treaſure, ME 
And from true wiſdom's genuine ſource | 
Draw precepts for life's future courſe. © | 


SIS * 2 — * 
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NorEs IV 
NOTES o SATIRE IV. 

* f — — 


A PHILOSOPHER, of a different kind but not leſs ridicu- 
Jous than the pretended Stoick, is introduced in this Satire. 
Horace (as Dacier has obſerved) here attacks that ſpecies: of 
Epicureans who conſtrued the doctrine of their founder that 
* pleaſure is the chief good” as applying ſolely to ſenſual plea- 


- ure, anch that of the loweſt kind, 2 This 


Catius, 
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Cativs, who is introduced as laying down with ſuch 

the rules of good living, is by ſome ſuppoſed to be. Cati 
Infuber, mentioned in Cicero's Letters. But it ſeems more 
probable he was ſome perſon of leſs note; as that Catins wrote 
ſome elaborate treatiſes on Philoſophy, and was 8 ſo 
contemptible as to be a proper ſubject for this Satire. 


(a) Catius affects to conceal the name of kis teacher, o 
give greater weight to precepts which were probably his own. 
This makes it the more holy that he 1 was not a Philolopde of 


much note. 


(5) This firſt precept is ſaid to be totally falſe. But Horace 
certainly did not mean to give any of theſe maxims as his 
own, nor care whether they were falſe or true. It is the fo- | 
temnity and minuteneſs of the rules that conſtitutes the ridicule 
of this Satire; and n immaterial whether they ar 

Fight or wrong. Tt 


(c) This ſecond Rule, whether right or wrong, — clearly 
to mean a preference of eabbage growing in a natural foil to 
that which is raiſed artificially in gardens near town. For 
Catius ſays the former is ſweeter than the latter. Sanadon, 
taking dulcis to mean infipid, ſays the rule is contradifted by the 
very argument produced in the next ſentence to ſupport it. 
But it is plain he ſuppoſes Catius to prefer vegetables raiſed | 

near town to thoſe which wo in the country. 


(4) Every one who knows the leaſt of muſhrooms will pro- 
teſt againſt this Rule, thoſe which are gathered on downs, or 
in commons or foreſts, being. bn 
meadows. 1 ang 


, 


% Ty 
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e) Marcus Aufidius Lurco was a man of very delicate' taſte 
and fond of good living. This is the ſame man who main- 


rained large flocks of pea fowl; which brought him (yp 
Dacier) 7,000 Livres (about 300l.) Aw a 


(/) The Romans, if they had eaten nothing during the a7 


began their ſupper with a drink called mu//um; which was 


compoſed of wine mixed with honey. Thoſe who were care- 
ful of their health uſed a ſtrong ſort of wine. But the Epi- 
cures, like Catius, thought this too rough, and preferred the 
oldeſt Falernian wine; which had loſt all it's W 


(z) The Iſland of "St was one of the Cyclades, 8 near 
the coaſt of Aſia about 15 miles from Halicarnaſſus. It gave 


birth to Hippocrates and Apelles, and was famous for it's ſer- 


tility and for the wine and filk worms which it produced. 


(+) This opinion, that ſhell-6ſh are more full during the 


increaſe of the moon, is _ n. but nn 


(i) Two kinds of Oyſters are ae ie viz. the kalen 
found in the Lucrine Lake, and highly eſteemed, and the 


| Murex, caught on the coaſt of Baiæ, which Catius pronounces 


to be inferior. The Circzan promontory (now called Monre 
Circello) the Cape of Miſenum, and the coaſt of Tarentum, 
appear alſo by amine er 9 for ſhell-fiſh. 


1, 


(4) Bentley, explalns dd in the Origiual, ws my che 


table of the perſon who gives the entertainment. But the ſenſe 
followed here is the moſt adds ey my ſcems the * 
probable. ö 73 


0 It 
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© It is hardly neceſſary to ſay that the Romans did not , 
as we do, at meals, but lay on couches, ſupporting themſelyes 
upon one elbow whilſt cating, and lying i 


(0 Umbria was ſeparated from Etruria by the Tiber, 
bounded on the North by the Adriatick ſea, Eaſt by Picenun 
and the country of the Sabines, and South by the river Nar. 
Laurentum was the ancient Capital of Latium. The Com- 
mentators tell us this rule of Catius is erroneous. But quzre 
whether the Epicure may not be, in this . right. 2 


(2) Nothing can be more contrary to the general taſte than + 
this rule. Vet it is reported of ſome famous Glutton, that, on 
his death-bed, he gave mean | 
beſt legacy, to his Son. 


F 4 

(e) All this paſſage 5 wide Hm mie of me 
their wines; which thoſe who wiſh to underſtand .minately will 
find very fully diſcuſſed in Barry's * 
tiſe on the Wines of the Ancients. 


(50 Byzantium was ſupplied with ſeveral forts of 6h in great 
abundance. The liquor or brine from ſome of theſe ſeems to 
have been preſerved i in caſks, probably for the purpoſe here 
ſuggeſted. This appears more likely to be the canſtruQion 
than that, as ſome ſuppoſe, a large. Byzantian fiſh (called Orca) 
had ſtood till corrupted (putruit) in the brine. | 


7 The term in the Original i 1s Corycian ſaffron. Coryeus 
was a mountain in Cilicia, a country of Aſia Minor, extending 
from Weſt to Faſt the whole length of the Mediterranean o 
_ to the Iſle of Ciprus. It is now Caramania.  * 


IT (7) Venafrs 
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60 Pideniaar Andes are ee We . 
in the Original.—Picenum, or Picenus Ager, was a country in 
Italy near the Umbrians and Sabines. Tibur was famous for 
its Orchards; which are celebrated in Ode 7. Book 1. 


(:) Venucula is the name applied (in the Original) to the 
ſpecies of grape that hardens beſt in pots or pans. The Scho- 
liaſt ſays Venucula is the ſame as YVenufina. Dacier thinks the 
former name can hardly be derived from the latter, and is per- 
ſuaded YVenucula, or Venuſcula, is a name given to that ſort of 
grape on account of it's beauty. This derivation, Sanadon 
properly obſerves, is incompatible with the quantity of the 


word. Baxter derives it from Ve and ancula; ſuppoſing this 


kind of grape to have * or perhaps more, ſeeds than any 
other. p 
(z) This ſeems to be a ſtrange mixture. But Horace, 
meaning to ridicule Catius, makes him, r ſome 
points, highly abſurd i in others. | 


(xv) Dacier ſays the meaning here is not that the di is f in 
itſelf ſmall, . 


(x) More properly the couch FIR the Hes reclined 
at their meals. They ſpread over this, at great entertainments, 
the richeſt coverings they were poſſeſſed of; which generally 
vere thoſe a Tyrian ee eee, 


N 00 n 
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O) It has been juſtly remarked that the elufon 
of this Satire conſtitutes one of it's greateſt beauties. Horatt 
humourouſly preſſes to be introduced to the unknown Philo. 
ſopher, , a 6 that mn to be Cetin 
_ himſelf, ; D 0 of: 
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. SATIRE ä V. NY” 
He deſerites the arts uſed by Legacy-hunters. 
Wer + RR 


DI1ALOGUE.—ULYSSES AND TIRESIAS. 


| Us.—(s) I 1RES1As, add this counſel more | 
To what you kindly gave before: 


| How ſhall I act? what art purſuing 


Retrieve my wreck'd eſtate from ruin? 


But (b) why, great Prophet, doſt thou ſmile? 6 


Tik.— Oh, vers d in every roguiſh wile ! 
Ist not enough that heaven's command 
Reſtores thee to thy native land? Ed 
UL.—Ah, never-erring Sage! behold me | 
Return'd, and (as you truly told me) e If 
Naked and poor! my herds, my grain, 
All waſted by the fuitor train. 
Yet, without wealth, how ſmall the wad 
Of valour or illuftrious birth! 
Tun,—Since then you five not to conceal 13 
The dread of poverty you feel, — N = 
'N 2 | Attend! 
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Attend! the road to wealth I'll ſkew: 


Should any friend a (e) thruſh beſtow, of HY 
Or other dainty, ſpeed it's flight Og 
To greet ſome rich and aged wight. ' NEL '26 


Choice fruit, and whatſoe er beſide 

Is deemed your cultured garden's pride, 

Ere for your (d) Houſehold Gods tis placed, 
Your rich more honoured Friend ſhould taſte: 


Though branded as a perjured knave, 2 
Baſe born, a fugitive and ſlave, 1 
His brother's murderer, ſpite of all \. , - 1 / 
Theſe crimes, yet let him (e) take the wall. 
Dx. —Muſt I, oh ſhame to honeſt pride! N 
Crouch by that raſcal (f) Dama's ſide? + 30 
At Troy I felt a nobler flame 4 (Att 
Still ſtriving with the firſt in fame. 147 
T1R.—Then poverty's your choice, I find. - 
UL.—(g) I'll bear it with a conſtant mind; 
As oft I've borne worſe ills than theſe.— - - - ry 35 | 
And yet good Prophet, if you pleaſe, * 


Once more in earneſt tell me, which 


Is the beſt mode of growing rich Vt 
Tx. I've ſaid, and muſt __ ſtill, 
Watch lily every old man's Will; 4 | 


And though perchance your deſtined prey ng yt 
* off the hook and ſwim away, 3 


Ne'er from your breaſt let hope depart. 


Nor in deſpair give up the ar. 
(+) Whene'er the judges of our _ 
Difcuſs a great or leſſer:caufe, 
Mark well the ſtate of thoſe'who ſue! 55 
Should one be rich and childleſs too, 
Though, moſt unjuſt and fond of pelf, 5 
He ſue one better than himſelf, 


Defend his claim with all your might Nit « 


Spurn him whoſe ſole ſupport is Right, 
Should he, though pure his cauſe and — 
Have children, or a breeding wife. 

(* Quintus or Publius,” (his an ear 
Delights theſe ſoothing names to hear! 
« Your high diſtinguiſh'd worth alone 
« Has made me zealouſly your own. 

« know the ſenſe of doubtful laws, 

« And ſkilfully defend a cauſe. _ 

«© They ſooner ſhall pluck out mine eyes 
That dare your ſmalleſt claim deſpiſe. 
“No: 'tis my care you loſe no right, 
“Nor be a butt to ſcornful ſpite.” - 

Bid him go home, his health attend, - 


And leave to you, his faithful friend, -: - - - 


Theſe troublefome fatiguing cares. 
bs Yourſelf ſollicit his affairs. 
817 
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Perſiſt! endure all toil and pan 19H 
(1) Though e the red Dag-ftar tleave in twain” 5 
& The ſpeechleſs flatues,” or < fliretch'd FR Owny of; 


&« On his fat belly, Furius ſpout” £m 
4 Its full contents eee ee 15,55 
« Full on the wintery Alps below,” xc; Bild 
Mark a by-ſtander jog his ior: Ano Ye 
« What active perſevering labour! av 


% How prompt he is to ſerve his friend: 
« How zealous to promote their ends!” up 
| More fiſh may thus be lured, and fill 
Your ample ſtew-ponds at your wil... 8. 
Should ſome rich doft with anxious care 
Breed up a puny ſon and heir, 5x 
Leſt flattery too notorious paid 
To batchelors ſhould hurt your trade, | 
With ſoft inſinuating art 2.7 bg 
Creep tow'rds-the purpoſe of your heart, 
In hopes that his laſt will may name 
You to the next eventual claim. 
| Thus, ſhould ſome illneſs, or diſaſter, 
| Sweep to the grave ny little Maſter, 90 
You'll then ſtep in by this intail : 1 02 
A game I've ſeldom known to fail. 5 
Should one requeſt you to peruſe Sr Ou, 
His Will, with vehemence refuſe? 5 
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Nay, puſh it from youl-but a glance 95 


Caught rapidly, as if by chance, 

May firſt inform you if you ſhare 

The property, or ſtand ſole hei. 

(m) An artful well-trained Scribe, you n 


May oft delude the gaping.crow, © 1200 
And ſly Naſica entertain us 
Deceived by the mare flyCaranus. | 

Ur. - Good Seer, has phrenſy ſcized your brain? 
Or do you mock me by this ſtrain? | 


Tis.—(n) What I foretel, Laertes Son! 105 
Shall be, or it ſhall not be, done: 
For Phcebus gives me to preſage 
Th' events of every diſtant age. _ 

UI. - But prythee ſtate, unleſs 3 | 
The facts to which you've juſt alluded. 110 

'Tiz.—(o) What time a youth, - whoſe conquering 


arms * 
Shall ſhake all Parthia * alarms, 


From great Æneas ſprung, ſhall reign 
Unrivalled o'er the earth and main, 


Then ſhall Naſica, loch to-pay 156 


Coranus at the appointed day, | 
Beſtow in. wedlock. on the churl LEAs vs | 
His daughter, a tall handſome girl. 


* 4 
'S | N N 4 7 9394 FT. ># * 5 #3 8 N The ; 
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The Son-in-law, more cunning ſtill.. 
Begs his new Sire to read his Wil! 14420 
Naſica, after long refuſing, - «4-17 (hank: at 
Accepts them, and Rind \ 57144: 94 2d 
When, ah! no legacy appears 


To him and his, (p) fave fruitleſs tears. ve 
Now mark me!—ſhould a Freedman ru, | 5 
Or artful dame, ſome rich old fool, 1 00 


Aſſiſt: comply with all their ways, e 
And praiſe them, to obtain their praiſe. ' #10 
And yet 'twill ſtand you moſt in ſtee 
Could you but gain the fountain head. } 6 190 


Bad verſes does the dotard write: 1 
Praiſe them with rapturous delight! % U 
Loves he a wench?—his fond deſir r 
Prevent! nor wait till he require; 1 
But of thine own accord make over "135 


'Thy wiſe to this more worthy lover. 

UI. —Think'ſt thou the modeſt faithful ae 
Penelope, would brook this ſhame? _. 1 

Who, proof to every ſuitor's art, n 
Preſerves a pure unblemiſhed heart. ie 
Tia. Well may ſuch lovers find her coll. 

(7) Her price is high: they ſpare their gold. af 
With them no beauty's ſo bewitching: ++; ws ws 
As their heart's dear delight, — the kitchen. 


Tis 
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Tis thus Penelope is chaſt. 1834 
But let one old Cully taſte, Nb a 25% N Ann 
Let her with you the ſpoil divid en 
Farewel to prudery and pride :i nne He BY 
Boldly ſhe'll daſh-through thick and thin, 
Like dogs that ſmell a reeking finn. 150 
( Late in my life occurred this ſcene 
At Thebes: an'old-:malicious:Quean . ' tt 5 
By her laſt Will compelled her heir,, 
Stript to the waiſt, her corpſe to beer 
Beſmeared with oils. By this ſtrange whim 155 
She meant, when dead, to ſlip from him 
Who held her faſt whilſt yet alive, ee. 
Beware then! and with caution ſtrive : *. 5 
Nor ſlacken in the means to gain 
Your end, nor yet thoſe means Oerſtrainn. 160 
A prating forwardneſs will teiae 1 
One who's moroſe and hard to pleaſe. 

vet be not ſilent without a reaſon : 

() Like humble Davus, watch the ſeaſon | 
Of converſe, and reſpectful bend 4 2. $542k 17 ads 
Your head, as fearful to offend. 
With ſoft obſequious art aſſai!l! » 
Your Patron: ſhould a boiſterous gale - 

Ariſe, with friendly anxious dread +11! 1 

; Warn _— to veil his precious he-: 170 


i 


e 
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(#9) If in a crowd he's ſhoved about.. 
Strain every nerve to draw him aut 
Loves he to prattle and relate? 42:5 KN 
Be all attention to his prate! Mk T t 03 rnd 
Should praife be his purſuit and pleaſure, i; 5112 wii 
Lay on your flattery without meaſur e! 
- Urge him, till, aiſing to the ky © 
Both hands, farkear,, farbaar the r, | it. 
And with your puffs anceſſant fill Rt” 
This bladder that ancreaſes ſtill. + 44 
| Relieved from ſervitude and fear 
At length, when, well awake, you hear 
Thbeſe joyful ſounds.: 40 Of fart fav i 
I conſtitute Ulyſſes their; | 0947-5484 1 
Is then, (repeat it oer and o'er) 4 
% My Dama, beſt of friends, no mare??? 
« Ah, where hereaftgr ſhall I nd 4 
« A heart ſo gensrous, iim, and kind? ? 
Then (if you can ſquegzeropt a tear) 17 
Weep ; that-yaur;grief:may-ſeem:fincere; . 
Leſt treacherous looks;perahapce.neveal ,. 3 1 
The ſecret joy your heart: mult: fael. 37 41 
His tomb if you're orflained:to:gaife, © // 
Shun meanneſs. Him the,oeighbours. n 
Wo ſplendid funenal-xites prepares. 5 * 
Should one perchance of your: Cohcits | p 1 4 | 
| g | * 


voor 11. sar . 157 


Be old, and bare an ugly Et ry i 
L 4 us | 

Which threatens ſoon to take bim . 

Aſſure him, ſhould he like a fle-. 


Oc out Foe your dert, ferm ied wi bas — 


With pleaſure 3 all your "right a and cim t 963 Dek. n 


For any trifling ſum he'll name. 4 avks 
But lo! the imperious Queen of Hen 8 
Has ſummoned me! ſo Fare thee well! 
s ©, Mine, 8 Gt: 1 2 4 1 
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| NOTES | on SATIRB * 


THE pirit and humour of D (written, as 4s” 


deen obſerved, on. the plan adopted afterwards. by Lucian) 
place it very high amongſt the Satires of our Author. This 


may be conſidered, as it is by moſt of the Criticks, as a con- 


tinuation of the interview between. Ulyfles and Tireſias in the 


ſhades below: (ſee Odyſf. Book 11.) But 1 ſhould rather ſap- 


poſe, with Sanadon, that Horace means to deſcribe a ſecond. 


interview after the retarn of Ulyſſes to Ithaca, when, finding 


(ss Tireſias had foretold) all his ſubſtance diffipated by the 


Suitors, he calls the Prophet again from the Shades to inform 


him how he ſhall repair the loſs. At the time of che firſt in- 


| terview his whole thoughts were probably employed on the 
means of ſecuring his return. That object being accompliſhed, 
his poverty would firike him with more force. It is not how- 


ever material which ſuppoſition we adopt. The thought of 
putting a Satire upon the Legacy-hunters at Nome into the 


mouth of the grave old Theban Prophet, is equally ingenious in 
either caſe; and the indirect alluſion to Rome, in deſcribing prac- 


tices at Thebes or Ithaca, is n preſerved throug E 
(a) IT 
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(0) It can hardly be necaflary:to detail the Gory, of Tirdm, - 


the blind Theban Prophet. It is indeed related differently h 
different Poets, ſome ſaying his blindneſs was occaſioned 


having ſeen Minerva naked when ſhe was bathing; Se Un 


Jupiter and Juno having referred a diſpute between them to 
him, and he having decided for the former, he was puniſhed by 
Juno with the loſs of fight, 1 rewarded by Jopiter with the 
knowledge of GE | FM 


11 


(45) Some node Tirefias to ay this; hay it 1 more 


_ probable that Ulyſſes aſks the queſtion, obſerving the Prophet 
to laugh at the notion that ſo artful a man can be aan 


the means to recover his fortune. . 


(c) The thruſh appears to how been deemed a : high 4 
by the Romans. 80 Martial: ; "23 


#4 


Inter aves turdus, fi quis me edles certet, 


Inter ee ee ys prima, lep Went 


40) The firſt Guin tl amn dw 


Houſehold Gods; who, when theſe gifts were left on their 


ſhrines, were ſuppoſed t to _ them. =_ Ods 23. ne 5 


0 The denen 1 to nk had very —_— a 
paint. When two perſons were walking together, the perſon 
next the wall was conſidered as having the poſt of honouy, - 
when three, he who was placed in the middle. They had other 
more minute rules, detailed by ſome of the Commentators an 


this paſſage, but not nn. to be . here. 


(/) Bane was a common ee among the Slaves oft 


00 Much 


VOY 


- _ 
- 
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te) Much has been ſaid by the Commentators to clear 
Ulyſſes from the imputation of ſubmitting to the mean acts re- 
commended to him. But if Tirefas, the venerable Prophet, 
can recommend ſuch practices, Mer may ſurely be permirted ' 
to liſten to him. The Criticks do not ſeem to remember that 
the whole is burleſque. ' Horace, however, even in burleſque, 
does not wholly change the character of Ulyſſes. © He objefts 
occaſionally to the advice gun _ n n not at — 
take to follow it. | 


(4) The s Mar N to en — pick on 
with an eagerneſs of contention much beyond ours. The 
friends of both parties often attended them in Court, and by 
yy means ou their Intereſt 1 in the event. 


Wh ? Me 2 * 4 vi x 
A1 of1 


6% The a of this ridicute maſt «avoid be loſt in 
a tranſlation. The firſt of the three names uſually born by 
Romans of any condition was called the Prænomm, ſuch as 
Auintus, Publius, Marcus, Titus, c. Theſe, in ſtrict propriety, 
ought only to have been given to perſons of rank and family. 
But latterly it became'a cuſtom for almoſt every man to adopt 
them, like our term of Eure. Even ſlaves" it is ſaid, the 
moment they became free, took a Prænomen. Tireſias there- 
fore (adapting himſelf to the Roman'manners)-cautions Ulyſſes 
to addreſs this old man with a — n ung; er . 
ſoſt ears 1 3 


(4) Properly « * youre ks Attorney or 5 Solicitor: 0 2. 
(/) The lines chat follow are kts; a 8 on * 
bombaſt Poet, who had repreſented. the Dog - ſtar as cliaving 
fatues aſunder, and on Furius (ſuppoſed to be the ſame perſon 
as Alpinus mentioned in Sat. 10. of Book 1.) who had deſcribed 
Jupiter as outing ſnow on the Alps, Perhaps the former of theſe 
CS paſſages 
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paſſages was in Furius, as well as the latter, Pr. Bentley 

ö ſuppoſes Caricala not to be put here for the Dog - ſtarꝭ but 10 
ee eee en in whoſe — aue. 

e. KS 


5 . 1 3 ; 


| Par ale preſerved in a tranſlation. Kecoctus Scriba ox Quin- 
gazviro is explained in different ways, but ſeems to mean 2 
Scribe (or Notary) who has been one of the Quingaeviri (a lor 


Office at Rome) and has become a Scribe again. He was con- 


fequently become expert at every low trick practiſed in thoſe 
Offices. Recoctus, Dr. Foſter obſerved, ſometimes meant 
4 # Rogue in Grain,” . | 100 #6 Gy 


x * FT 


(2) This n d ourpolely W in as Ori- | 
gital. At firſt ſight © guicquid dicam aut erit aut nan” appear = 


a truiſm too blunt even for burleſque. But the ſentence is per- 
r ann . . 


rn 
that Horace wrote this Satire after the year of Rome 433, when 
the Parthians had made a kind of ſubmiſſion to Auguſtus and re- 
Kored the ſtandards taken from the army of Craſſus. Bu 
Horace might call him <* dreadful to the Parthians” ſome years 


before, in conſequence of the power to which he had raiſed 


the Roman Empire. — There ſeems to be no great humour in 
the ſtory which follows: but probably it was a ſubject of mer- 
riment at Rome when this Satire was written. | 


=” In the Original, Nil bi 3 
This ſeems to allude to the proverbial phraſe Fabus plorare;an 
alluſion which of courſe could not be preſerved in Engliſh. See 
the Note en a fimilar paſſage at the end of Sat. 120. Book 1. 


(4) Thoſe 


88 


—_ : 3. * ww 00 


0 1. sar v. x9 


(;) Thoſe Commentators who are ſo jealons ſor the honour 
of Ulyſſes, are angry that he does not take fire at this propoſal. 
But he objects ſufficiently for the. purpoſe of this Satire the 
humour and drift of which are (one ſhould think) apparent 


from what Tifefias in the ſuccceding lines ſays of Penelope. 


done, on the ground of jealouſy, and 2 wiſh to know how his 
wife had behaved in his abſence. Ulyſſes and Penelope are 
mere vehicles to convey the Satire on Legacy-hunters, who, 
to tain their cdl. would expoſe oven the e ef G 


WIVES. 


(r) I cannot help adopting the Reading, Yenit enim 
nagno. The expreſſion ©* parca magnum donandi, ſeems ſo 
clumſey and tautologous, that I would reſort even to a conjec- 
nn r (foes. e to get rid of it. 


(s) Whether this circumſtance happened at Rome, or whe- 
ther it is a ſtory of Horace's invention, does not appear. 


(:) This alludes to the attitude in which the Slave in Roman 
Comedies was uſually repreſented, viz. the head lowered, and 
the neck ftretched out; which was to denote a ſubſervient and 
humble diſpoſition. Dac. San 


G) Nothing can be more ſpirited, or better worked up than 


this paſſage in the Original; as indeed all the ſubſequent rules 
of behaviour are, to the concluſion of the Satire. 


(ww) The word in the Original (umme) means the leaſt ſam 


poſſible. Dr. Foſter ſaid it was the ſame as nummulo, and 


* alluded to a Law which Injoined Heirs not to give away 
what they received frofff their Patron; to elude which they 
« would {ell it for a ſmall piece of money.—MF. 


— 
— 


. — 
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(x) The ghoſts were, according to the ancient Poets, under 
the dominion of Proſerpine. Horace, it has been obſerved, 
breaks off the Dialogue abruptly, that Ulyſſes may not have an 
opportunity of anſwering ; as he muſt, in that caſe, either re- 
fuſe to follow the inſtructions he has received, which would 
weaken the force of the Satire, or aſſent to them, which ond 
be inconſiſtent with his character. Das. 2:1 e ads 
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ROOK, IT, SATIBE „u. 193 


SATINE VI. 


That he is contented with his moderate fortune, and that eaſe 
in the country ts t ee fo the ulli and n of 
a town life. 


Orr i 1 withed and Based 
To have a moderate ſhare of land, 
| A garden, a clear ſirgam beſide, 
W That near my houſe might gently glide; {1 
With a ſmall grave. The Gods have ſent 5 
Theſe and more bleſſings: Im content: | 
Nor aſk I aught, fave this alone: | 
(a) Great Mercury! make theſe gifts (4) _ on. 
If yet I ne er was known to raiſe 
My fortune by, diſhoneſt ways, welt af 30 IS 
Nor e'er that fortune ſhall reduces 
By profligate. and vicious uſe; 
And, if I ne'er abſurdly teize |, | 
My guardian Powers with prayers like theſes 
„Oh, that it's awnes would but yield . - 
« That little nook to md my fields | 

= « Oh, 


194 SATTRES OF HORACE, 
<< Oh, that propitious chance would lay 
« An urn of ſilver in my way! 
< As once in his, who thence was buyer 
Of the ſame land he tilled for hire.” 
If, thus beyond it's wiſhes bleſt, 
My heart is grateful and at reſt, 
My flocks and herds, of every kind, 
Make fat ; but {c) not my wit and mind. 
And, as thou'rt wont, my ſteps attend 
Through life, to guide me and befriend. N 
When, eee 
Theſe hills, and to my {4) fort rettet. 
What better object can I chuſe Bag K 
Than Satire's plain profaick Muſe ? a 
There noſ attendance damps my joys 2 * {vs 
No leaden J) fouthern gale deſtroys, | 21966. 
Nor does the dire autumnal air, | | 
Death's certain gain, affail me there. 
Great (g) Matutinus! if that nam 
Or Janus thou would'ſt rather claim, ͥ 
From thee, to whoſe high power belong 
Man's earlieſt toils, begin my ſons gs 
At Rome ſome cauſe you bid me bail! 
25 Haſte! haſte! your zeal will not avail | | + 
4 Should other friends, more early ſtill, 
4 Prevent you, -and the taſk fulfil.” .. 
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Though the bleak north- wind mrs the W 
Or winter to a morter unk 1. 


Reduce the day deformed by ſnow, 521 yd wailing 


| Whate'er the toil, I needs muſt go gitar By F 
Then, when I've ſpoken (4) what may at dt : 


On me the penalties — mei 

Haſte back, and, joſtling all the throng. "73; 
Of later comers, puſh along. Fo 
« What, are you mad?” bawls out alo uud 
Some ſurly fellow from the crowd, © | © 
„When on Mzcenas you would pay 

Attendanee; muſt we all give way?” | 
(i) This glads me (be the truth confeſt) - //' ⅛ +55 
And, ſweet as honey, ſooths my breaſt. PE. 
Thence to the (H drear Eſquiliæ led, 
A thouſand cares diſtract my head, 

Aſſailed on every fide by turns, 
And called to other men's conοErns. 650 
Y Roſeius intreats your kind ſupport '' © 
« Fre eight next morning at the Court.— 
The () Seribes oh weighty buſineſs, * 

Vou'd meet then once again to-day,— | 
© Pray get (n) Mzcenas"Teal impreſt © 65 ö 
“On this my grant! TN do my beft. © | 
„Oh Sir! you cati where er you pleaſe,” 


He elles; and fin goes on to teize. Va, 
gh _. Oaſ () Seven 


0; 


| ' 
| © 
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(e) Seven years, I think, are almoſt paſt, 
And now the eighth approaches faſt, : 
Since by Mzcenas' kind command 
I've ranked with his aſſociate hand; 
For this ſole purpoſe; that whene'er 
He took a journey, or the ar, n ell 
He'd place me in his coach, and chuſe 
His leiſure moments to amuſe b 
With words like theſe: Ho goes the day? 
Think you (p) Gallina could diſpl ag 
cc Such ſkill ay-S$yrus?”—* Without/caxe - - 

%) How hurtful this keen morning "oY 51 A 
Such talk as all men without fear 5 2F (1) . 
Truſt to the leaſt retentive ar _ ki 
Since which each day, nay every deu lanai? 
I'm more expoſed to enyy/s/power. | 1.4; / 

« Our friend was with him at the l 
I ſaw them (every tongye.exclaims), , % 1, / 

« r) Sport in the field; of: Mars Lig danes 0 

«« He's fortune s moft diſtinguiſhed ſon. 
If () from the; Forum fame diffyſe. © Ne 

Throughout the. town, ſame. chilling nen 

Who meets ma then is ſure to ſciae \ 2 9 | 

And queſtion me in terms like Aera hr 0 ö 


«© Good Sir I beg you to relate. 8 WY 0 
« . you muſt know. who: know the G .; 
6] Wh 


4 
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What news from (t) Dacia? =. [nw nent.” 95 
„What, will your jeſting ne'er have done? 

« May heaven tonfound in, if Ib jỹʒ +» 

ce Of what you A a fingi word! ? | 

« Well then: (a) will C#far Ep ne 


« Italiad 66 Sei baus ' - dd 


When I proteſt I neither khow - i ih 

Nor aſk how all theſe matters go, 6 ve 
They ſtare, and vu inungſt all mankind 
Mine in the deepeſt cloſeſt minds, 


In wretchedneſs like this the day _ s os 


With fruitleſs wiſhes wears udray. 

Ah rural ſcenes!” (my heart. PEI | 
« When ſhall I view your bleſt retreats? ) 
„When, whilft with aficient books 1 pleaſe 


My fancy, ot teeline at eat. Ho: 


In ſweet oblivion loſs the ſtriſe | 

« And all the carts ef arixious life?” ? . "fo 
„When ſhall my ruſtick table's pride, 

% Beans, (w) t& Pythigoras allied, | 
And leſſer herbs, iu eder placed, 115 
«* Enriched with bacon; eu the teſts ? ig) 
Oh nights endeared by ſociat love! © 4 | 

«« Feaſts worthy of the Goch above! baut 

« When many à friend wich me rechines 


4 To SY near ir my ae , ? eee 


03 When 
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When my familiar ſlaves I treat 
« (x) With portions of the choiceſt meat. 
« From (y) ſenſeleſs rules abſolved the gueſt ++ . 
« Drinks as may ſuit his humour beſt. 
« Fills freely, like a jovial fellow, „ (1448 tas 

+ £ Or with more moderate draughts grows mellow." 

No idle topicks we debate WT 
How fine this houſe, or that eſtate, ws 
How great a favourite dancer's ſkill,  . . Saf 1 
Whether he caper well or ill; i 2160 

But on ſome points of high concern, a ad rent 
Which 'twere diſgraceful not to len: 
Whether great riches, when poſſeſt, 4 
Or virtue make us truly bleſt ' 77 
Should we from mere ſelf-intereſt chuſe „ 884-445 
Our friendſhips? or from nobler views 
Is happineſs well underſtood? _, . RE 0 in . 
In what conſiſts the higheſt good? 4 
My neighbour, (z) Cervius, never fails po,” 


* * 
4 1 


Midſt theſe, to tell us ſome old tales 1140 ; 

* . Juſt as the ſubject may ſuggeſt: t: 
Call we the rich Arellius bleſt, rt, 
Unmindful of the care within 1 514-2 c 
That gnaws his heart, he'll 8 nals. $I : 
(aa) A country Mouſe, as ſtories tell, hf 7.0145; a 


Received within His, humble cell! 


Py 6 


650 


vn 


A town acquaintance, and proſefs 
Great joy to ſee his ancient gueſt, _ 
Cloſe, frugal of whate'er he gained, : 

But liberal when he entertained. _ 

For now he grudged not to afford 
Oats and choice vetches from his hoard; 
Dried raiſins in his mouth he bore > 
And ſcraps of bacon ſet before him, 

In hopes by dainties ſuch as theſe _ 
His nice faſtidĩous friend to pleaſe ; 

Who, roving o'er the humble treat, 

Oft taſted, but diſdained to eat. 
Stretch d on new ſtraw the Landlord S 
Naught but the coarſeſt wheat and tares, 
Politely leaving all the beſt 

And choiceſt morſels to his gueſt. 

At length exclaimed the Ci ity wight : 

„% How can you, worthy friend, delight, 

** Nay bear with patience to reſide 


On a lone mountain's craggy | lide? 


© Can you prefer this favage den ) 
Jo cities and the haunts of men? 
No: riſe, and let r me point the way! 


_ * (4b) Since all terreſtrial things decay, I, 


© Nor aught | that draws this 1 mortal breath, 


Or great or Call, A eſcapes from death, yy 
TINY * 7-4 3- P { L655 dan 4% AAS $8 
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« Live 
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« Live bleſt, whilſt life can bliſs ſuppy : 


« Live, mindful that you ſoon muſt die. 
The ruſtick, by ſuch ſpeeches caught, 
Springs from his cottage quick as thought: 
To Town they take their purpoſed way, 
But fear to climb the walls by day. 


(cc) Now night had run through half her race, 


And held the mid celeſtial ſpace, 
When, at their journey's end, they choſe 
In a rich dwelling to repoſe, 


Where (aa) robes with fineſt crimſon ſtained 
On many an ivory couch remained. 


And baſkets ſtood piled up with meat, 
The reliques of a ſptendid treat. | 
| There, at his eaſe, the ruſtick gueſt 
Lay ftretch'd upon a purple veſt; 
While the gay hoſt, to court his taſte, 
Ran to and fro with eager haſte, 
Brought various meats, and, like a ſlave, 7 
(er) Firſt taſted every diſh he gave. 
His gueſt, tranſported at the change, 
O'er the rich feaſt delights to range: 
When at the folding doors they hear 
A thundering peal; Fach ſtarts with fear, 
Each through the room in terror bounds + 
Soon as the maſtiff s voice reſounds. 
== 5 


100 
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ſer 


BOOK 1. zart vi; 2 


« Ah!” cries the ruſtick Mouſe, « is this 


« Your poliſhed life? your boaſted bliſs? 200 


Il none of it i ſo fare you well! 1 
My lonely wood, ry humble cell, © 

With homely fare my life ſhall cheer 
_ « Fxempt from m freed from fear," 


* * 4 * * 


vors FI SATIRE VL 


THE object of this Satire an eee 


| fame as that of the 7th Epiſtle, to account for his preferring a 


country to a town refidence, He alſo expreſſes (as in other 
parts of his works) his ſatisfaction with the fortune he had ob- 
rained from the bounty of his Patron. The conClufion is 


agreeably varied by the Fable of the City and the 2 


Mouſe, told with great neatneſs and elegance. 

Swift has imitated the firſt and Pope the laſt part of this 
Satire; the former with great felicity, and exactly (as I con+ 
ceive) in the proper ſtile for a Tranſlation of the Satires and 
Epiſtles; the latter far leſs happily. Whether from a diſlike 
to that kind of metre, or from want of practice in it, 3 
not excel in the couphet of eight {yLable lines. 


a He addreſſes Mercury; © OY as one of the 8 
Gods of Poets, enn 
preſide over fortune and confer richos.—Dac. refs 

+. 

(4) I 400 be the Trandation. added — 
the ſenſe of the Original (propria bec mibi muncra fuxis) which 
ſcems to mean that he wiſhes only to enjoy theſe bleſſings in the 
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manner he likes beft, viz. in eaſe and retirement. A . 
wiſh i is in Epiſt. 18. Ut mihi vivum quod ws eu. 


() The fenſe of the words prærer ingenium has been a 


Dacier conſiders the Poet as excepting his underſtanding ou of | 


the Prayer, becauſe i it was his own buſineſs to take care of it, 
not as praying it might not be fat, or dull (pingue): for he 
thinks ſuch a play on the words would be unworthy of Horace. 
He quotes from Epiſt. 18. the line Det vitam, det opes, e«quum 


„t animum ipſe parabo. But it may be obſerved the Prayer in 


that paſſage refers not to brillancy of wit but contentment of 


mind. Here Horace is talking only of his genius; and ſurely 


nothing is more common than for Poets to pray for inſpin- 
tion. I DIP 4 = is. n X . ; . 8 2 


i 


"© Hes calls his country | farm his Citadel, or Fort, boch on on 
| account of it's mountainous ſituation, and becauſe i it was inac- 
ceſſible to the cares and W chat * kim at 
Rome. T7 580 1 


(teen $2 
2 


(e) Ambitia, the word in the Original, is ſeveral times uſed 
by our Poet for . court paid to great men.” Thus in Sat. ö. 
Book 1.—pravd Ambitione procul; and Sat. 10 Aube, re- 
. te dicere Pn, Telli. 7 . 


— 9 The Southern winds were deemed particularly de 
ſome at Rome during the Autumn. So in Ode 14. Book 2. 
F _— fer autumnos Prion: e metuemur 8 


A. 


(g) Janus ing the God of time, OY was the name 
V was uſually addreſſed by i in the morning. n 
Dacier and Sanadon ſay the material part of & Satire 


begins here, and that nnd te hs _ en be conſidered | 


as a OTIS: | TREES. 18 2 


E Toh OR me 


_— - Ht» wc 


1 


BOOK 11. SATIRE, VI. 


00 He alludes to a in meh. the 
be reſponſible. My bode 


% Here his — to Mzcenas is expraiigd with greag | 
force and feeling. He confiders the reproach of too great / 
eagerneſs to pay his reſpects to him, as the * 
ment he can receive. F 


(4) Some part of the Eſquilian hill was ſtill uſed as a Burying- 
ground, as appears by Sat. 8. Book 1. (where the moon is ſaid 
—Poft magna latere ſepulchra). This ſpot Horace had probably 
* | 


( What Roſcius is meant in this 1 4 not appear, 
Adees (the word in the Original) is generally explained by 


| Advecatus ofſes., Vet there is no reaſon to think that Horace 


ever exerciſed: the profeſſion of an Advocate. It might .(as 
Baxter has obſerved) mean as a Witneſs, or poſlibly only that 
he would appear as one of his Partizans; for the Romans 
ſeem to '1ave often attended their friends, who. were parties 
in a Suic, to the Court, merely for the credit their een 
and ſupport could give. 

667) It has a4 tabs e a is ad 
in the Life of Horace aſcribed to Suetonius, (which poſlibly is 
founded on this paſſage alone) that he had purchaſed the Place 
of a Scribe or Clerk in a publick Office, probably in that of the 
* which was n the direction AH . A 


(#) n never ir Glledany public Office of the Crate. But 
he had occaſional Commiſſions to execute ſome part of the au- 
thority of Auguſtus. In particular he had the cuſtody of his 
Seal; an Inſtrument by ig many emen, and privileges 


were conferred. VV 
. () Septimus 


* 


In Sat. 5th of the firſt Book GTA ny is nen 1 
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( Septinue, bern bo propier; is, I obſerve,” underBOad ty 
ſome of the Commentators to mean nearly eight yours.” The 
following « explanation by the Delphin Editor ſeemed more con- 
filtent with the words of the Original: Seprimiis Biz bleu 


- prope eft elapſus, el jan oe agetur, A io, Sc. It Ras been 
obſetved that this paffage afcertains the time wen ppg 


was written to have been about the year of Rom 723. 


(% Galli na appears. to have been a noted rials Ou. 
atar. Syrus was either the x name of another COTE or A is 
country, Syria. l T 


* / 5," EC 3 7 * 1 7 1 1 . ** 4 * i -% 
9 1 225 4 4 z . N - 4 * # b$$4% 4 45 «ff. 45 "ANF 


(9) The morning air being ſuppoſed to be ad hurtful in | 


Autumn, the Commentators conclude this Satire to hdve'Vlen 
written in that ſeaſon; They forget that Horace is fpeakiny 
of the time when he betame acquainted with Mzechds, bf fob 


| bfierwirdh, nor of the period when he wis ori that Sh 


(+) Tonnis, Fo game mech lle it, is Rere dee to. 


ing at this game. 


145 i 


(s) The Reffra (for that is the term in 4 ned were 2 


ſpecies of Platform, ornamented with the beaks of vöſſals tien 
by the Romans from their enemies. From theſe,” or rather 


from a Tribune elevated a little above them, the Magiſtrate, | 


and all Candidates for great Offices, uſed ts addrcfy the heb- 
ple. As the Forum, in which the Roſtra were Ntuated; Wh 
the great publick reſort of the ran er rumours generally 


originated ere. as 2% fa | 72 * 


"Ty SM oF l 5 24 


(% The Daa es — Wye TAG 


inhabiting the eduntry now called Moldavia; and ſeem not to 
have been compleatly conquered till the time vf Trafau. I 
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this time probably the Romans 


ither-were or um. 
at war with the people of Dacia. 


* 


% At the cloſe of the civil wars that ..- = | 
and at length overturned the Roman Republick, the veteran 


Soldiers of the ſucceſsful Party were rewarded by their Chief, 
Odins Calpe, with allotments. of land, in Italy and the pra- 


ces, confiſcateqꝗ on account of the attachment of the ne 


to bs he nanquiſhes Riga, or ſometimesſcized without eyen that 
pretence. It was. therefore. matter of juſt anxiety; at Rome, 
when any of theſe allotments was wptended to be made, where it 
would fall, aud eee, os vere Nun to be e 


ferers. 7 g 35 


(w) This PO "js is meant as. a. "ils Pythagoras; 
who not only. forhad his Diſciples to eat the fleſh of any. animal 


— (lppoting. them all. to be related ta man) hut extended his 


prohibitian allo to Hants which * n calls t 


rilatiaur. rie od 1 


(x) Libatis ed 15 1 4 Sete 8 diſhes 


of which himſelf and friends had firſt eaten. Others conſider 


it as implying that theſe were yiands, of which the primitiæ 
(or choicelt pieces) had been offered to the Gods. 


G) The Romania. like. w, bad 3. Frefident at their enter- - 


tainments, ho directed the mode of drinking, and was, lika 


our Toaſtmaſters, very arbitrary. He-was called Ras con or 


Arbiter bibendi. See Notes on Ode 4. Book 1. and 7 
Book 2. Haxace, in his ſocial parties ar his Villa, had W 
Ofice, ar an hte ee 
. 2% L ai r ist d TEE 
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wid the fu of alen Neither are we inforine red Ws Metis 
| nn 45 D 3 N 1 


Was. 


is OY Dr. Fofter uſed to ſay, Pope ſhould babe Wattens, 
fable in Heroic couplets of ten ſyllables, inſtead of tonclidins 
this Satire in the metre in which Swift had begun it. The 
cone luſton indeed falls off very much from Swift's admirable ' 
beginning; and Pope would probably have ſucceeded far better 
in the metre to which the Was accuſtomed and in whith he ſo 
much excelled. Part of this Fable is, no doubt; told by Hor 
mock heroick. But, upon the whole, it ſeems to ſuit with a 
ſhort and familiar meaſure. At all events a 7 we nn + could 
not have changed his metre in the middle of a Satire. 

686) The humour of Horace Ii making his City/Mowl'u 
Epicurean Philoſopher, has been juſtly remarked" by Dacier. 
It ſhews that, if he was an Epicurean, he could ridicule Ri n 


Se when they perverted and miſapplied the principles of their 


Maſter. — * The Epicurean doctrine (Dr. Foſter obſerved) 
50 prevailed at this period. He makes his Mouſe ak = 2 


ww fine gentleman of the t time. gend 


— 


| A 4 * 9 


e All this deep s  meniſety mock Heroiek: 1000. 
e ER n 1 266 * 4s 748 4 T5442: * * 


(da) Theſe ſoem to have doin tho eoveringdf . 
which che gueſts had rechned; in which" article the Romans 
were wann cue fcsariftsA 300 
«61:30! 4 93 ee 5A. 
; "Oy ne ae doubtful whether Horace meas here 45 
eee ſuppoſes) to ridicule perſons who gave very tpen 
entertainments, by repreſenting their Slaves as en licking 
be choiceſt diſhes 4s they brought them it, or he 
2 to expreſs the greatartention ofthe Mouſe to kivgied, A 
previ- 


5 


previouſly taſting the diſhes he ſer before him, as the Slaves of 
Princes and great men were uſed to do. In the former caſe, 
the common Reading { prelambens) ſhould be preſerved: in 


the latter, ꝓrælibaus (the alteration propoſed by Bentley) ſeems | 


to be neceſlary. F S * 2 : j | ? 
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- * * 1 5 5 
x" YE 1 5 "T 
SATIRE. hte 
: * . 18 > : 


One of his Slaves is cntroduced, who takes advantage of th 
| _ Iiberiyallowed at the Satyrnalian Feafts to A and wad 
the dices of his Lain. 


Hon Ack Ado Da vus. 


Pav._ Coop Sir, your ſpeeches (a) long Pre | 
| heard: . 
Yew flave would fain put in a word, 
Yet fears—Hor.——What Davus? is it vou, 
Dav.— Ves, Sir, your Davus, good and true: 
(3) Yet not of worth ſo rare and high, 
That you need fear my death is nig. 
Hox.— Well: ſince our anceſtors decreed 
| This ſeaſon ſhould be free, proceed |— 4 
Dav.— Some, to their darling vices te, 
A firm determined courſe purſue : . 
Some fluQtuate with a wavering will, 
+ Now led by good, now prone to ill. ; 
(e) Priſcus three rings would ſometimes wears 
Jopetimes diſplay his — bare; 


ook 11. SATIRE vii. 
So inconſiſtent, wild and ſtrange 


That every hour (d) his robe he'd change; 


Oft would he quit the nobleſt ſeats, 
To hide himſelf in mean retreats, 
Whence even a decent Freedman's face 
Could ſcarce peep out without diſgrace. 
ſe) Rome and adultery now he'd chuſe, 
Now Athens and the learned Muſe, 
J Born when Vertumnus was averſe, 
And marked by his peculiar curſe. 

But (g) Volanerius, when the Gout 
(Juſt fate!) had worn his fingers out, 
Kept by him, at a daily price, 

A ſlave to gather up the dice. 
This ſteady conſtancy, though ſhewn 
In folly and in vice alone, 


Is yet leſs wretched than that wight | 
% Whoſe rope's ho looſened, now drawn tight, - 


 Hos.—Say, Hang-dog, ere the day ſhall end, 


Whither theſe fuſty maxims tend! 


Dav.—To. you they point, —Hot,—How, rogue ? 


—Da v.,—(i) You praiſe 
The modes and ſtile of ancient days: 
Yet ſhould ſome God that inſtant proffer 


The wiſh'd-for change, you'd ſcorn his offer: 
1 5g 


35 


W 2 


* 
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Whether that, ſearching your own breaſtt, 8 
You deem not what you praiſe the beſt, 40 


Or want the firmneſs to purſue WT if 
Thoſe maxims you approve as true, | ; 
And, wiſhing to be free in vain, 2381 7 


Still hampered in the mire remain. i 
At Rome the country you defire, 435 
But midſt the rural ſhades admire ff der 
The diſtant town, and fondly prise 
It's joys, exalted to the ſkies. , 1 4 
To ſupper ſhould no friend invite on, $5 4 1 
Oh, then plain wholeſome herbs delight yore 1 e 
How happy that you need not rogNggg 
To drink and revel far from home 2 r . 
As if the man who entertains 1 
Muſt drag you to his houſe in chains. 
But ſhould Mæcenas chance to ſend, , 55 
And bid you, though at night, attend, N 
« What, will none bring (4) the oil? no flave / 
« Hear me?”—'Tis thus you ſtorm and rave. 
() Milvius, and your buffoons, depart, 


Curſing in bitterneſs of heart. es ” 


<« (mm) I own (ſome folks perchance may om 
6e I'm led by appetite aſtray; 


« My noſtrils, ſnuff a ſavoury feaſt. 


6 Call me weak, idle, drunken beaſt! 


Ps . a FF A FER PE, 


5 


Keep, Sir, your hands and paſſion Wang 191999 u A 


You languiſh for your rieighbour's W 'f . n 
Some ſtrolling girl my love daß da 19. 2142 — 
Pray, which deſerves the gallows moſt TI 0 A 
When fierce deſires my breaſt inflame, 0 aw iy 
A tranſient bliſs nor blaſts my fame, 90 


ir sKriüf vr. Ar 


«© But you, whoſe caſe is juſt the ſame," 1 $9 2H 5 
« Nay worſe, dare you my failings Blame?" * £ NG 
« As if more wiſe?" ſhall ſpecious art! bio.) 
« Gloſs o'er the vices of you Reds ing fd ba 
What, in worſe follies if you're cauglitt 2 20 
Than I, whom (y) ſome few drachtnæ bought? 50 
Nay, ſcare me not with tat Refs BWIA! 721! „A 


Whilſt what (o) Criſpinus ' porter late 
Vouchſafed to teach, I boldly ſtat e i" 
Compare the ſlave and: Maſter's life ig: 

| * 


Nor wounds my peace, leſt fome rich heir 
Or well- ſhaped youth ſeduce my Fair. 
But when you caſt each badge of pride, IT e 5 
0) Th! equeſtrian ring; the robe, aſide, , 
And, though a Judge of _ weer. wn 05 gin; 85 
A ſlave or Dama's garb aſſume; © Madre nia. 
Diſguiſed to compaſs this vile ſcheme? l alle 
Jay, are you- not de mes hal evi nö 
You even approach her with — 6 041-088 I (1? | 
Trembling alike with fear and luſt. 221112 2689 90 


2 1” | But 


; 
- 

2 

1 * 
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But were you (g) bought and ſold to feel, 

Like a poor ſlave, the laſh and ſteel,  _ 

Could you be worſe than when compreſt 

And bent quite double in a cheſt, | . 
Where ſome fly maid has thruſt you in, 95 
Accomplice of her Lady's fin? N 7 
Might not the huſband of this dame 

An equal right to vengeance claim 

On both? or rather o'er your life, p 
Who baſely have ſeduced his wife. 100 
For ſhe incurs not the diſgrace ä 
Of mean diſguiſe, or change of place: 

She fears her features to diſcover, 

Nor fully truſts you, though her lover. 
You wear, even of your own accord, 1:05 
(. The flave's vile yoke, and to a Lord, | 
Whom wrongs to fierce revenge inflame, 
Commit your perſon, life and fame. 

Well; you've eſcaped for once: beware! ; 
And, warned, from crimes like theſe forbear. 
Again to new alarms you run; 

Again you haſte to be undone. - 

Ah willing flave ! what beaſt that gains 

It's freedom longs again for chains} 


oh (5) I'm no adulterer,” ou cry, ; | bo : - 115 | 


When wiſely on the ſhelf I leave” 
The filver cup I long to thieve. : 
But take the curd of fear away; 


Nature ſprings forth and graſps her prey. 


Are you my maſter? you, whoſe ſoul 
Such perſons and events controul ; _ 


Whoſe mind, bereft of ſelf· command, 


Not even (t) the liberating wand, 


Laid on your ſhoulders thrice, can free 


From fear's oppreſſive tyranny. - 

4) Add this, important as the reſt, 
That, by whatever name expreſt,, - 
(Whether the flave who ſerves another 
Be deemed his deputy or brother) 


- There's but one ſtep twixt me and you, 


Your orders I obey, tis true: 
You what another's will requires, 
A wretched puppet played by wires. 
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130 


Hox. Who then is free? . The wiſe 


alone, 


Whoſe words, . 0 are e | 
Whoſe courage braves the threaten d paing - 


Of death, or poverty, or chains; | 
Who each deſire reſtrains and rules, 
Scorns titles, the delight of faals, | 


135 
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Collected in his native fore N 
Runs ſmoothly o'er his deſtined courſq 1 
Nor heeds what outward ills oppoſe, 8 
And blunts misfortune's keeneſt blos. 
But can you claim even one alone 5 : #1 145 
Of theſe high virtues as your own? * 
(x) Five talents ſhould your nymph require, K E 
She'll plague you if you dare deny her, 3 
80 7 Drive you in anger from her door, "tie | 
Souſe you with water o'er and der, 180 
Then her capricious doom revoke— 
For ſhame ! caſt off the ſlaviſſi yoke, 
Tell her you're free! aſſert, maintain 
Tour liberty! Alas, tis vain! <i> Fe 
Paſſion, ſtern maſter of mankind, | F 
Goads, turns and ſubjugates your mind. 
Or, when in ſenſeleſs trance you vier 
Some picture (z) that famed Pauſias crew, 
Why ſhould leſs blame on you alight |. 
Than me, when I admire the fight 1560 
(aa) Of Gladiators ſtout and tall! bad. 
Daubed with red ocre on ſome wall? 
With out-ſtretch'd hams the champions grin, 
Strike, ward, and-almoſt ſeem alive. 
For this your Davus, your poor dare, 1 35 | 
Is deemed a worthleſs loitering knave, © il 
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Whilſt all your nice diſcernment praiſe 


In the famed arts of ancient days. 
A rogue, a very wretch, I ſeem 


Lured by a paſty's ſavoury ſteam. 


Does then your high and mighty mind 
Scorn feaſts luxurious and refined ? 


Think you intemperance hurts me moſt 


Becauſe my back muſt pay the coſt? 
Your gluttony's to you as dear ; 
The puniſhment no leſs ſevere. 
(bb) Such feaſts, repeated every hour, 
Muſt pall and turn the ſtomach ſour. 


Then your weak limbs will ſtrive in vain ' 
The pampered body to ſuſtain. 


Your boy, ſhould he, for grapes, convey 
A pilfered (cc) curricomb away, 

Would you not cenſure as a knave ? 

But is the Maſter leſs a ſlave, 

When at his appetite's command, 


That tyrant Lord, he ſells his land? 
Add this beſide : you've not the power 


To live alone for one ſhort hour, 


Nor know, whene er you're unemployed, | 


How leiſure may be well enjoyed, 


But, (dd) like a wandering — 
ä For e ever from yourſelf to fly, 
3s 2 p 4 
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Now ſtriving in full bowls to teep, © 

| Now to beguile your care by ſleep; 738 
In vain : for fly where'er you will, 1 9 
The fiend purſues and haunts you ſtill. | 1 


HoR.— Here, fetch a ſtone {—Da "Why? whar | 


my crime? 
| Hor.—A dart !—Da V.—(ce) He b or makin 
_ rhyme. 
Hor.—Fly hence, -thou rude — knave! 
Fly! (Hor I'll ſend thee, the ninth. ſlave, 200 
In Sabine fields to turn the ſoil, 
Doomed to ſevereſt ruſtick toil. 


NOTES on SATIRE VII 


IN this Satire (one of the moſt uniformly ſpirited of qur 
Poet) there appears to be an intention, ſomewhat like that in 
the zd, to ridicule the Stoicks, by putting their doctrines into 
the mouth of a raſcally Slave, and yet to impreſs thoſe doctrine: 
by ſtriking and juſt applications, The Reader hardly need 
be told that during the Feaſt of the Saturnalia which began on 
the 16th or 17th of December, and laſted three (or as ſome ſay 
ſeven) days, the Slaves of the Romans. were deemed equal to 


their Maſters, and had the liberty of laying almoſt any thing 


they choſe. Horace takes occaſion from this to introduce one 
of his ſlaves preaching morality, and reprpaching him with 


ſome of the vices of thoſe times. We muſt not ſuppoſe him to 


mean he was actually guilty of half what is imputed to him. 
Indeed Davus admits the contrary. But theſe vices are meant 
| 8 


. 8 


S et 


ſo 
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to be reprobated as frequent vices of the age: ad ole n ; 
˙ ˙* admits at 


leaſt his inclination to ſome of them. 


Pitt has imitated this Satire i in a neat and humorous Dia- 


logue with his Servant. But the want of a cuſtom correſpond. 
ing with the Saturzalia of the Romans, makes it far lefs natural 


and probable than this converſation between Horace and 
Davus. 


(a) Dr. Bentley Mpeg, Denn to allde 0 e laſt Satire, 
and that this is a continua: ion of it. 


(4) There can ſcarcely, I conceive, be a doubt but that this 


paſſage refers to the notion ſo prevalent both in ancient and 
modern times, that perſons of the moſt promiſing talents and 


perfect virtue are the ſhorteſt lived; according to the line— 


Optima prima fer? manibus rapiuntur avaris. 


(e) The ring was a frequent ornament.—Juvenal mentions 


oh entilat Wm digitis ſudantibus aurum. 


() The word in the Original claws: is conſtrued by 6 
Scholiaſt, Baxter and others, to mean not his robe, but his mode 
of life. Geſner ſeems to agree to the literal ſenſe, as adopted 
in this Tranſlation, but thinks it max: be als ungerfiood as. 's. | 


metaphor. 


(e) The implication that Rome. was the 25 place for an. : 
Adulterer, conveys, as has been obſerved, a keen Ln on the. 


profigat manners of the en 


(f) w was the God „ prefided over all the 
changes of Nature. As he was adored under many different 


forms, Horace (in the Original) _m—_ the plural number. 
Being 
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Being the God of change, thoſe whoſe — 
PPT 
Scbol. Crug. Dac. c. 00 


| (2) In the Original Vaolanerins. js called S 
uſually tranſlated a Buffoon, but ſeems to have a more extenſive 
ſenſe, and to mean a man who lives upon the Publick, 


() This metaphor is ſuppoſed to allude to a wild beaſt in 
chains, who ſometimes draws it's chain tight, and ſometimes 
relaxes it. But it rather ſeems to advert to a man work- 
ing with a rope at ſome engine, or drawing ſome weight; 
who, from idleneſs or caprice, ſometimes lets the rope get too 
looſe, and ſometimes ſtrains it tighter than is neceſſary, inſtead 
of working in an even ſteady manner. See the Notes on Ode 
io. Book 3. where I OY of a ſimilar kind is 
alluded to. . 


(i) Horace does this in many paſſages of his Odes and ſome 
of the Satires. An occaſionally diſcontented and changeable 
diſpoſition is alſo avowed in the Epiſtle to Celſus ane 8, 
I en PIG (Epiſt. 15. W | 


(4) The old Scholiaſ and enen tell us that Horace calb fr 
oil, in order to anoint himſelf before he goes out to ſupper, as 
was the cuſtom of the Romans. Baxter thinks he means oil for 
the lamps, with which he was to be lighted on his way; 4 
there muſt have been ſufficient- accommodations for bathing 
and oiling at the houſe of Mzcenas. The former _ 
however, ſeems the moſt probable. {5 +5 5.058 BT 


(/) Some read Mulyius; which is e pero 
is unknown. The tranſlation follows the moſt common opinion 
that theſe Buffoons were waiting to get a ſupper with Horace; 


wo 


GS 
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FOOTE: there is another notion, that they ere ed to ſup with 5 


Mzcenas, had not Hense been invited. 


(m) Bentley and Gelber 150 ü the firſt part of this PROY . 


to come from Milvius. Vet, as Davus ſpeaks again ſo ſoon in 
his own perſon, it is better * to n ille as s ome or 


any perſon, 


(e) The Drachm (a Greek coin) was worth from 7 to 8 
pence of our money. Davus ſays he was purchaſed for five 
hundred Drachmæ; which would, conſequently, make about 
161, 2 ſeems to have noon a very low price for a Slave. 

(o) The arch ridicule contained i in ; this paſſage has "TO 
juſtly admired. Criſpinus i is repreſented, in ſeveral paſſages, 
as a trifling contemptible Philoſopher and Poet, and even as an 
attendant on a poor Stoick Philoſopher. His porter therefore, 
from whom Davus had learnt his leſſon, muſt have been one of 
the loweſt of human beings; which, of courſe, weakens the 


attack on Horace, as coming from the ſervant of a contemp- 


tible fellow, who was his enemy. Geſner has, however, 
juſtly obſerved (what has been already noticed) that theſe 


reproaches, though addreſſed to Horace, are meant as a general 


declamation againſt the adulterers and debauchees of the 
* E "Re" 


(2) It is ſuppoſed that Horace had received from — 


the privilege of wearing the ring, which was the badge of 


Roman Knights, and conſequently of ranking amongſt them. 
—Dac. Delph.—The Judges were ſelected (in part at leaſt) 
from amongſt the Knights. It is therefore that Davus, if he 
means any application of this to his Maſter, calls him a Judge, 
not that Horace n ever to * acted as ſuch. 


00 This 
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() This paſſage (expreſſed in technical words that cannot 
be. rendered into Engliſh) alludes to the terms of the contraR 
when a Slave was ſold to be a Gladiator, or when any unfortu- 
nate man (as ſeems to have been ſometimes wum 


ſelf for that purpoſe. 


(r) The Furca, or Yoke, appears to have been put on the 
neck of Slaves as a puniſhment for any offence. By ſome it 
is faid to have been a gallows, which they carried as a'mark of 
diſgrace, The application appears ſufficiently obvious. © 


(s) Here, it is to be obſerved, Davus acquits his Maſter of 
any Fact, but takes upon himſelf to cenſure his inclinations and 
diſpoſition: ſo that Horace, whilſt he clears himſelf of any 
actual vice, infinuates an important moral, that even the internal 
affections and wiſhes ſhould be regulated and controuled. 


(:) When a Slave was manumitted by his Maſter in his liſo- 
time, (for a manumiſſion by the laſt Will does not ſeem to have 
required that ceremony) he was brought to the Prætor, who 
laid a kind of rod, or wand, on his head, and by this ad made 


him free. 


(z) The drift of this paſſage may be eaſily underſood; 
though the terms in the Original apply peculiarly to the ſtate 
of ſervitude among the Romans; there being, in all families 
which had many ſlaves, gradations of rank amongſt them. 
Davus therefore ſays, Call me your Deputy, or your Fellow 
*« Servant, whichever you will, we are both equally Slaves. 
I obey. you, whilſt you obey your * 15 


(o) The Stoick doctrine of eee "ak 
ſo well expreſſed as it is here in the Original; which confirms 


6 
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the opinion that although the manners and cyſt ofthe Sch 
bn .. 


(x) Five Talents make 9371. 10s. | of our —. reckon- 
ing the Talent at 1871, 105. 12 


0 This pollogs io este bedeute g (Ex- 
dufit, revocat, redeam, Ic.) nm 


of Terence. 


(9 Paufias was a celebrated Painter of Sicyon in Greece, 
and contemporary with Apelles. He was deemed particularly 
excellent in painting flowers. | 


(aa) Three Gladiators are named in the Original. N.. 
adnirari (the maxim with the 6th Epiſtle begins) was, Dr. 
Foſter obſerved, one of the Stoick doctrines.— MS. | 


(3b) See a Gmilar deſcription of the effects of intemperance 
in Sat, 2. of this Book, v. 7. &c. of the Original. | 


(cc) The inftrument named in the Original, though called 
in the tranſlation a Curricomb (for want of a better term) was 


a ſort of Scraper uſed by the Romans to clean themſelves at the 
Baths. —Schol. Dac. Delph. 


(dd) This paſſage is very like that in Ode 16. Book 2. 


— — Quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutamus ? patriz quis exul 
Se quoque fugit? 
Scandit zratas vitioſa naves * 
Cura, &c. 
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(ee) The abrupt concluſion of this Satire reminds us (like 
ſome other paſſages) of the 3d Satire of this Book, but is more 
ſpirited. Here alſo Horace is reproached for making verſes, 
and breaks off the Dialogue ſuddenly, either wearied with the 


Stoick arguments, or feeling the attack too perſonal... 


(F) This threat was probably a very ſerious one. The 
Romans employed the loweſt of their Slaves in huſbandry, and 
often chained them. They appear to have fared worſe inevery 
reſpect than the houſehold ſlaves. 
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"TIRE un. 54 


He ridicules a 2 given by Na bene Sen its inchgan 
9 0 


D1iaLoGus. 


HoRACE AND FunDANI1us, 4 Comick Porr. 


Hon. How pleaſed your ſupper with the (a) 
. eee 
2) Naſidienus, when his gueſt ? 
I ſought you to partake my fare, 
But heard you drank and revelled there 
Even (c) from mid-day. — FunD.—The ſport was 
ſuch, . 
I ne' er enjoyed myſelf ſo much. i: pot 
Hon. What firſt produced he to aſſuage 
Your appetite” 8 devouring rage? 2 
Fuxp — irſt a Lucanian boar was brought: p 
"Twas in a 4) genial ſouth wind caught: © 10 
o ſaid our Hoſt. Around were placed © if 


Lettuce and roots of pungent taſte, 
6 TY Such | 
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This diſh removed, (e) a ſlave in haſte 


Such as the jaded ſtomach pleaſe, 
With parſnips, pickles, Coan lees : 


Tuck'd up his garments to the waiſt, 

And a fine purple napkin bore 

To wipe the maple table o'er. 

A ſecond gathered every cruſt 

And uſeleſs ſcrap that might diſguſt. 

(f) Next the black ſlave, Hydaſpes, ſtalks, 
And, as the Athenian Virgin walks 

With ſacred gifts to Ceres' ſhrine, 

Bears on his head Cæcubian wine. 

Next Alcon, of the attendant train, 1 
Brought (g) Chian that ne'er croſſed the main. 1 I 


« Should Alban or Falernian pleaſe —_— I 
% Your taſte, Mzcenas, more than theſe, - ; 1 
«© They're at your ſervice; ſaid our Hoſt. . of 


Hor. — (5) What wretched wealth how » rai 7 
boaſt! | ? | 9 
But ſay, what other gueſts were there 1 i 
Fundanius, theſe delights to ſhare? {al 4 C 


Funp.— Thus then had he arranged each ge £1 
(i) Myſelf, and next me (t) Viſcus, preſ d 
The upper couch ; near us reclined | i i A 1 
Varius, if naught eſcape my min... 4 
© Viva 
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With Balatro, whom 3s} his mend Ae ea: 
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All daintjes which eel 
For we, e 
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Nor copld diſcern their taſte whe peck 
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NING ions to diſcern | * * 
From his own n lips you beſt: may leard. 
Vibidius weng & e, Sita 4 4 
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Whether becauſe they freely looſe 

| Their tongues to unreſerved abuſe ; 8 

Or that the taſte, though e'er ſo fine / 

1 deadened by ſong drainghts of vine. * Y * 
With Balatro Vibidius fills IT 
Large draughts, and in à moment Faiths.” 

We follow: () neither of the gueſts # og | 
On the laſt couch the flaſk moleſts. * 


Next, on a mighty « diſh ſtretch d ou, 
A lamprey comes: prawns ſwim about. 
* (7) This,” fays; our Hoſt, * with young et 

«© For afterwards her fleſh is naught. 1 a 
The ſauce to theſe is forined of oil, i 1 
« Firſt crop of rich Venafrum's ſ6il, 
« And ſavoury pickle, made from he. 
% Which the Iberian fiſh produce, 
% With wine that five yeats keeping kno, 
But on this fide the ocean grew. ad” 
® 6 (This 1 whilſt 'tis dreſſing, but when tr F n 
TY, Then Chian ſuits i it far the 6e) e 
2 With theſe white pepper t combi 
And yinegar from Leſbian wine.” 
% Rockets and roots of bitter zeſt 
I firſt with oil of fell. ft dre d. 
Hut wiſe Cartillus taught the uſe | 
« of urchins in their native j juice,” 
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| (s) But now with dire terrifick fall * 111 mY 
5 The canopy alarms us all; ., 90 


While, borne by it's reſiſtleſs force, 1h 
Clouds of black duſt attend it's 8 wit v1 
Thick as, when ſouthern tempeſts riſe, 
Oer Capuan fields the whirlwind fies. 
We, who at firſt feared ſomething more 95 
Reſume our ſeats, the fright once d er. 2 4.44 
But (/) Rufus ſtrove his face to hide 1 : ds 
Weeping, as if his child had died, wp 5 5 8 
kt; Till Nomentanus tried to end —” 
This ſcene, and thus conſoled bis friend: 1 . £00 
Oh Fortune! of the Powers divine 6 
« What cruelty can match with thine? 
« To thee, whoſe ſport is human woe, 
Jo thee this dire miſchance we owe. 
Varius from laughter unreſtrained, _ TO 
1 Yearce, with a napkin's aid, refrained. \_ > 
0 Then Balatro, whoſe ſneering jokes | 3 
Each little cireumſtance provokes, a 
Cries, “ ſuch is life, twere vain „„ 
« For generous. tolls the mood. of lame. „ 


a 4 That I, eee may richly fare? 
, « Diſtracted with inceſſant dread 
ä 1 Leſt ſauce ill made, or half-hurnt b 
2 "0 Digs 
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«« Diſgrace your'boatd, leſt any ve g 
„ Offend in dreſs, or ill behave? 105 18 F 
Add theſe miſſiaps: what juſt we've bude, 

The wide-fpread canopy o erthrow.n, 5 £91) 
4 Or diſhes broken, when ſome cloumn, 

%% Your groom perhaps, er 120 
. < But, as in adverſe fortune's courſe . 

« A Chief difplays his mitd's teſource, 2 1 

4 So, though in proſperous times tis lot, 

« A Landlord's genius ſhines when croſſed. pw 
„ . For this, Naſidienus cries i 14 7 

5 '« May all your prayers aſcend the Kiest” | 
May you in every wiſh de bleſt! © 5 


So good a man, fo kind a gueſt: 5 5 1 
Then (x) calls for ſlippers. —Whiſpers ran qt 
O'er every couch from man to man. 6 - * 


No publick ſhew has cer delighted , 

| My fancy more. Hox. What next 3 w# 
Your laughter ?PoxD:—<Whilſt Vibidius wall ? 
The ſlaves around if all the flaſks - * ub OI 
Were bfoken ? ſince, though oft defired, ' 2 

92 hey bring bim not the wine required, - - 
And whilſt, on feign't pretexts, we _ 0 44 
And laugh, with Balatro ſup port, ee 
Naſidienus takes his placde {ag 


Returnitig with a brighter face : al 12 


BOOK. n. SATIRE VIII. 2 


Repairs' the its miſchanes had wrought POP eng 
On. a huge diſh his flaves behind W 
Support a crabe, whoſe limbs e nende 
With ſalt and flour were overſpread ; 145 
A gander's 's liver richly fed, . 
With figs; ( are onder. f 8 more „ ze 
Than ſuch as with the loins you e,, 1 
Blackbirds,' with breaſts half burnt, be brings, Mö 
And pigeans without rumps food things, 16 
Did not their owner in a ſpeech | 38460 
Kecount the properties n e 1 r 
From whom in a revengeful fit 
We fled, and feornedl to taſte a on; PUR K snd 
As if the hag Canidia's 8 breath, | 5 : oe 4 | p . 155 


With baneful peſtilence aud death 0 
iy As Africk's Poiſonous ſnakes hes mages „„ 
N -.& 4 4% 
4 Hed rnd PRE . meat. : W 
: 5 ; 18 


NOTES on | SATIRE vir. 

Pp, 
hs FUNDANIUS e | | 

one of the Wits of the age, and well known far his Comedies 4 | 
which are highly cammended in the 20th Satire, of the farmer 
Book. Ie is on that accounti-properly.choſen to late the _ 1 
circumſtances of this ridiculous entertainment. It is generally . | 
canidered as the deſaription of a-Miſer's feaft. Nut I capngy 


help indljning- to the — che e 
5 = 
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of Naſidienus (as it appears here) is marked only by Miſe 
pretenſions to taſte, and a vulgar gftentation of the prof; 

i ſerved delicacies which his wealth procured him. M, 

| ſeems to have accepted his invitation merely to laugh @ tis 
abſurdity, and to have brought with him a ſet of Wits tho- 


roughly diſpoſed to ——_— En 


| (a) The epithet in the Original (beati) ignifies Fr | 
or rich. Here, perhaps, as has been obſerved, it is uſed ito- 
nically; as Naſidienus, knowing ſo little how to uſe his riches, 


could only be ſaid to be bleſt with them in his own £0 ceit. 


65) His name was alſo > Rafi; as wer n 
paſſage. | 955 wht 


(e) The Roman Supper, which was 2 was nd 
uſually began in the evening. But it appears that enters. 
ments at which they meant to ſit long, were, on that gent, 
fixed for an early hour, not, like qurs, protracted to a late one. 
In the firſt Ode Horace ſays, of a man en of drinking , that 
he loves parte folide du ü. 1r 2114194 ee Fg 
Af 


(4) This ſeems to imply that it ftank, and that Nah 
| endeavoured to turn a fault into a merit. In Satire 
2d, Horace intreats the South winds to gf e 
ine diſh oh a COOL.” A1 


(e) The ridicule in this ee cannot a fo hong 
felt by us as by Horace's contemporaries, to whoar- the mot 
minute of the Roman/cuſtoms was familiar: For inan w 
know (as I imagine) ſolely from what is faid here, that wa 
unaſual for Slaves at an entertainment to be alt} cini, with 
their garments tuck*d up. Vet this ſeems. to he meiniond 
0 2 ridiculous cifcumſtance/ It is not ven quitgy era 
whether the wood ee eee «(which # * 

4 tranſlated 


N. 1 & _ 


Arenen 
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tuſlated maple) was of a common or precious kind; ; though T 
conceive the former, and chat the ridicule conſiſts in their 
wiping ſach a table with a fine purple napkin. What impro- 
priety there was in another Slave's gathering up che ſcattered.” 
morlel? does not appear. Dacier thinks it a ee e *. 


avarice of Naſidienus. 5 5 


(0 The flow pace of the Prieſteſs of Ceres, who carried = 
baſket on her head, was proverbial. Baxt, See alſo what 3 is, 
e the FE Sat. 3. Book 1. 7 


x. 7 #1804 
= * 
L - 1 1 


( 0 There are two n of the we nr vag: 
(Chium maris expert) the one that Naſidienus had not mix d his, 


Chian wine with ſea water, as was the cuſtom, in order to make 


it more wholeſome; the other (which. is adopted here though | 


| vith ſome heſitation). that it vn not really Chians..but ſome! 


dome- made wine, given to the gueſts as Chian by their Land- 
lord; who poſſibly,. from his ignorance af goed living, night, 


have been deceiyed himſelf. BY HIE WSK £9 #4. 3 4 F 


n A 33860] aan und 
(4) Theſe wenkans t 
mus, as ſpeaking of his Alban Ame ech 
in compariſon of his Cæcuban and pretended Chian. Bot they 
appear (as Dr. Foſter obſeryed) more likely to be ſpoken by. 
Horace, being a 4 pn of che Poet _ m 
r Rin B13 10 r 4 4 


ssc $3. 14.£ +363 IIa of IL 805 ah + mays. 


(i) In bande Hanes the Triclinium of Naſidienus is 
repreſented-by a print, which makes the ſorm oſ the table like 
the half of an oval. The three conches, with-three-perſons 
on exth, are placed round the oval part, and the remainder is | 
eft open for the Slaves>to-rewove the diſhes. Each perſom is 
numbered and referred to at the bottom of the print. Francis 
Hmmm ane. r deen 

5 0037 4: ah - " inſervied 
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J 1 7 8 by 
1 £3 * + a4, <L ©» 2 
oy * 14 ay a * 1 
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7 1 1 > * 
* 
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* 


og e la Yip Mis, to d 
the other Viſeus; there being two of that name who — 2 
timate friends of Horace. . 


175 Neither Vibidius n nor Servilius Mite ap * 1 
hiſtory. By their activity in ridiculing their hoſt we may geek 
how Mzcenis was diſpoſed, though he is not repreſented a 


taking any active part himſelf. In the original they are called 
tis Unbre; which means perſous not invited by on 


2 


| OT agate wigs Res ans 


d Nemraugas 4e Kertöohsd in other p. Ow 


Satires (Sat. 8th-of Book 1. 1 ef Bobk 2d and * 4 
but in thoſe places he is ſtigmatized ts a Prodigal. Hefe he 4 
deſerihed as-a Paraſite, having probably doen edel wn yo- | 
verty by his extravagance. Porcias' ſeeme WAY, t 
era ts 4:54 Mr t 

11.57 7 Bb K . = 
(a) in the Orighal the 6k ar e Pld 
Dede. wall | 5 nee q 
1 Sine 1 80 46} 16% tc 
00 eee, a 
E at the decrzaſe of the moon;” though the Schdlial,” Ow 
ns, and een N 
e LY A 
- 49) — asf chey thoug in lions grade 2 
his wine, But the two-reaſons immediately given v % 
drinkers were dreaded. by him, ſerm 1o- prove: be was ut gs 


A nn 1 fl ö 


Aer 67700 912 11% 5445 In Vene tvs 
OO For 2 0 Weben | They, would, n 
what was diſagreeable to their Patron, | | 
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{r) The ridicule on Naſidienus here ſeems to be nearly the 
fame as on Catius in Sat. 4th. His rules of cating are ludi. 
crouſly minute, and perhaps, to real Connoiſſeurs i in Reman 


Jaxury, a appeared totally falſe. 


(s) The tile and Ar of theſe bebe 
them to be mock-heroick ; which js 1 to be nn 
in the Tranſlation, 


() The other name for Nafidienus. The ſerious endea - 
vours of Nomentanus to conſole him, contraſted with the iro- 
nical compliments of Balatro, form the moſt dum an 
A 


(s) Theſe inſtances Gnas Genie 


in Naſidienus, but of want of taſte and judgment in arranging 


an entertainment. 


(w) Nothing could ſo-effeQually compleat the ridicule 6f 
this paſſage as Naſidienus taking the ſpeech of Balatro, ſo 


' manifeſtly jronical, 20.2 Rains r 


(x) This implies that he roſe from his couch; 8s the Romane 
took off their ſlippers when they reclined on their couches td 
eat, and put them on again when they roſe from table, 


O) Naſidienus adopts the rule of Catius,—Fzcynde lporis 
fapiens ſectabitur armos; but carries it fill farther, by not allow- 
ing the loins of a hare to be even i'd with the ſhoulders, 
In both paſſages the Cl ad 
taſte, 

(z) Horace takes every opportunity of a his deteſs 
tation of Canidia. Probably there were ſome circumſtances 
in her ſtory beſides thoſe which appear in his writings. 
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He profaſſes to have rellnquiſhed Poetry or Pbakighs Mate 
the advantage of fg dune ua confer the falſe 


eflimation men form of wichts und honours, and heir dnrun- 


fancy. 8 J. 
T : 
ho a avg, 4 
To whom my lateſt ſtrains belong, et 1 
% Mæcenas, ſeek'ſt thou to engage g 
In it's old ſports my peaceful age, 2 
Ev'n now, when, all my trials, paſt, N $ 
The (/) wand has made me free at laſt? 5 yu 
May I not ſome indulgence clm. 


My years, my wind, rn the hd, | 
* | Vein, 


— 


— — 


- 


as. 22 Bae _ Wo: 
NN EI 59 
"Tana; while his arms remain - he” "a TS” 

(4) A trophy at Alcides' fane, N 26 
At his ſnug farm delights to lie 
Concealed, and ſhuns the ier. 

Leſt, at the ring's extremeſt pace, 

(ce) Again he aſk the people's grace. 
With ſounds impreſſive, frequent, clear, 
(YA warning voice aſſails mine ear: 
« Be wiſe at laſt I ( g) your ſtetd releaſe 
From the ſwift car, as years increaſe ; 

. 4 Leſt in the race he lag behind 
With faultering limbs and broken wind.” 
Now then the verſes, late my pride, 

Aud ſach light ſports I caſt aſide, © GOA 
) And my whole mind henceforth apply; « 

To learn where truth and virtue liQ. 
With care I gather up and treaſure qi 
The ſtores I may expend at pleaſure. * 
But ſhould you aſk, (7) what leader's rules 
I follow ? which my favourite ſchools? dos ot 

To none I'm flaviſhly reſigned, 4417 
But rove, inconſtant as the wind. } £2) uh 
(Y Now, fondly bent on active life, NF 
Plunge in the waves of civil ſtrife, _ 25 ; | 
Attached to publick virtge's cauſe,” + 1 

F us faithful — s: (4, eee g 


'» 
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Nov ſoftly, from this rugged guide, 
To Ariſtippus' precepts glide; 

Nor behd as circumſtances ſway, 8 | 
But make each circumſtance obexF. LA, 


(!) Long as the night, when pines in vain EE 
For his falſe Fair th expectant ſwain ; L756 
| | Tardy, as creeps the lingering day e 
To workmen who have had their pay; 


Or, if his guardian proves fevere, 
; Tedious as drags the minor's year, 
Such is my courſe: dull, heavy, Gow, 4 
To my vex'd mind the moments flow, & 
Whilſt ſtill it hopes, and till intendes 
To do what rich and poor mens 44 6» 
Alike; what, failing to purſue, 247454 0h Fs 
Young men and old alike ſhall rue. 30 
By theſe firſt principles my Ways e 
III guide, and cheer my lateſt das. 
Ik! nature the rare gitt reſuſe 
Io ken as far as (m) Lynceus views, n great 200Te 
Would you the uſeful aid deſpiſe way 33 
Of ointment for diſordered eyes: 
Or would you fiot, becauſs Tefs ftoyt © 
Than (y) Glyco, keep away the gout // 
'Tis ſome advantage, ar the wörſt , . 
To get thus wy 2 ee, e Os 
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Does av'rice, or ſome fierce deſire, - 
© Your breaſt with reſtleſs torment fire ? 
(e) Some myſtick words your pain may caſey ._ 


N 5 


And baniſh much of the diſeaſme. 
Or does your ſwelling boſom own - 


Ambition? thus the crime atane : 


One little book, if thrice read o'er, 


Shall ſoon relieve you, and reſtore. 

For none ſo envious, flothful, wild _ 
With rage, by wine or love beguiled, - 

But grows more gentle, if he hear 
True learning's voice with patienf earl .._ 
In ſhunning vice ſome xirtue lie: 
Who caſts off folly ſoon, grows wiſe, 

With what enduring anxious ſtrife = 

( You fly thoſe fancied ills, of life, 


© A ſmall eſtate, and the diſgrace 


Of vainly ſuing for a place! 


v3 
*. 


A fearleſs merchant, you explore 
For wealth remoteſt India's ſnore, 
And, leſt dire want oꝛertake yau, brave 
Rocks, flames and. the devouring Wave. 
But will you not.the worth i inguire 

Of what yourfooliſhly, admĩire? 
And learn to ſcorn this, paltry pelf 


From men far wiſen ahan yourſelf? | 


* 


it]: 
1. 4 
* 2 i 


Son 1. rierte i. at 


What common boxer, who his feats 
Diſplays in villages and ſtreets, / & 
| Would ſcorn the ſplendid high renown 
Of thoſe who gain the-Olympick crown, 90 | 
Could he to ſuch diſtinction riſ,, 
And (q) without toil enjoy the prize?” | 
Silver in leſs eſteem I hold; 
But prize fair virtue more than 9 | L 
« JVealth, citinent, tet wealth be gatned! 9 
0 «© Seek virtue when dear goid's obtained; 
This lore (the favourite theme of all)! 
Reſounds through (7) Janus” buſy hall; 
Young men and old repeat this rule z | 
(s) Nay boys are taught it whilſt at ſchoel. | too 
1 You've ſenſe, good morals; honour clear, Wb; K 
A fluent tongue, 2 heart ſinerr e,, 
Vet want (t) the ſum that rank and place | | 
Confers, - you're à plebeian baſe. 12 
Now boys in ſport this maxim ſing: | |: | 405 
« (u) Do right, and you fhall be a King! 14 A 
« Be this your tower, your firm defence 5 l 6. 
© Undaunted, conſeinut mndtence „ 
Decide, I pray you, which is wrong, #1 41 j +5 | 1 
(w) The Roſcian Law, or School-boy's . 1410 | 


bs That ſong which —— N : 26A 
To great and virtuous deeds alone; GY 
tat | 7. Whoſe 


ay — 
— — 
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Whoſe lore, with manly freedom fraught, 
(x) The Curii and Camilli taught. N 
Does he adviſe you beſt, who ſays, ACE” "oF ts 
Get money, Friend, by honeſt ways, 5 
If poſſible; but if that plan 
Should fail, get money as you can, 
(9) That you may gain a nearer view 1 45 
Of the ſad ſcenes that Pupius dre -v? 1310 
Or he, whoſe counſels arm your ſoul +» 
*Gainſt fortune's inſolent controul, 
To virtue prompt, to. freedom guide, ; + | 
And fire the heart with generous pride? 55 fg 
But ſhould Rome aſk, why one, who Joes, 9 125 
It's porticos and publick groves, _ | 
Rejects contemptuous the domigion 
Of publick judgment and opinion, | 
Nor follows what itſelf admires 
Nor hates whate'er-it's hate inſpires, 130 
(z) I'd anfwer what the ſox once ſaid + + 
To the old lion ſick in bed: is of tg 
« I'm frightened, Sir, that every track. ”_ 
% Points tow'rds your den, but-none turns back.” 
(aa) The town itſelf, to (ay the leaſt, 7 ch us 
Is but a many-headed beaſt. . | . 
What ſhall I follow then? or . ee 
(56) Some farm the taxes paid by Rome; 1 2 25 
(cc) Some 
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er) Some with the choiceſt dainties part 


To buy a greedy widow” S heart, with 3 5 4 140 
| Or angle with ſome favourite diſh J 2 
For aged dotards, as for fiſh: e 
Some practiſe uſury by ſtealth, | bes | : +7 
And thus increaſe their ill got wealth, « al | 60 
Glnant then that various taſtes we find; 143 
d That each man's of a different mind! 
How oft has that ſame man the power BTR"; 
| To keep his mind, though but an hour ? 
« Naught vies,” ſhould ſome rich fool declensy. PE TY | 
4 With (44) far-famed Baiz's genial air,” ghee | | 
5 The lake, nay ocean's ſelf, ſhall prove UE; 2 | ; | 
This eager Lord's oppreſſive lobe. V7 
But ſhould the power that guides him ſill, nab a a ä 


Capricious fancy, change his will, n N 
7", Quick, with your tools, ye builders, fly! 3 8 186 
6 To-morrow to (ee) Teanum hie!“ 4 9595 | 
If at his houſe he own a wife, _ „ 3: 46M © | 
« How bleſt (he cries) is ſingle life!” 
But if unmarried, . he'll proteſt | „ 
A huſband's lot alone is dleſt..._ ...-. 6 | P | | 160 


40 


13 Wich what ſtrong chain can 1 oferpowes | 1 1754 j 2 
This Proteus, changing every hour? e * 
What ſays the Poor? , Now laugh your fill! 97 
; He 2 ſo varying is his ls et OLE 
417 
x 
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His ſupping, fleeping, bathing place, Hy 
b Nay even the ſhaver of his face: 

(F) He'll hire a boat, and play the trick 
Of ſeeming, like the rich, ſea ſick. 24 GEE 
ee It, through the barber's want 7 a L Ny: 

You ſee me with uneven hair, 

Fou laugh; or if my ſhirt you view | 
Thread - bare beneath a veſt that's new. 
You laugh too, if by chance my gown 
Hang awkward and unſeemly down. 

(5%) What, if in ſentiments and life ] 
I'm ever with myſelf at ſtriſe? 
Spurn what I longed for, when obtained, 
Return to what I late difdained? 
If, in a conſtant ebb or flow, 5 


My mind no ſettled purpoſe know, 5 
5 Deſtroy, build caſtles in the air, 
Now love the round, and now the ſquare : 5 
All this you little heed; and find 
My madneſs of the uſual kind; 
Nor laugh, nor deem in that condition 
I need a keeper or phyſician: 
Yet, when at ſome untucky time 
My nail's ill cut, tis deemed a erime g 
By you, the kind protecting friend 
Whom I revere, on whom de spend. 


— #3 


. * 
— 1 24 n 
4 4 8944 
. 
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In ſhort, by every proof tis ſhewn, 
The wiſe man yields to Jove alone 
In riches, freedom, beauty, worth, 
Above the mightieſt kings on earth. 
Nay, of ſound mind, and ſelf poſſeſt; "WS 195 
(11) Save where a cough and nee ele. 


7 


NOTES on EPISTLE I. 


THE Epiſtles of Horace have the ſame general caſt of ſtile 
as the Satires ; though the conſtruction is, for the moſt part, 
eaſier, and the verſiſication more fluent. Many of them are 
likewiſe upon ſimilar topicks, relating chiefly either to the 
manners or morals of the age. In this firft, after an apology 
to Mzcenas for his diſinclination to write, on account of his *: 
age and determination to apply chiefly to philoſophy, he de- | 
ſcants on the various purſuits of life, cenſuring alike the man 
of buſineſs for his ayarice, and the man of pleaſure for his e ex- 
travagance and caprice. | 
Pope has imitated this Epiſtle with his uſual ſpirit and 


elegance, 


(a) So Vin (Eel 8. v. 1.0 « 4 te principium, tibi 
aiſinet.. | 3 


(5) Profeſſor Wielan, wh long New on this paſſage, takes 
pains to ſhew that the common opinion of Mzcenas is ill- 
founded, and that he has obtained far more credit for his pro- 
tection of men of genius than he deſerved. His arguments, 
Vhich are very * are 2 6 long to be inſerted here. — 


[1 R 3 | | Ye 
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Yetone affe tiouate expreſſion of Horace cowards hisgreatFr 

will ſurely outweigh with poſterity a thouſand arguments of 
his Criticks and Commentators, and the bene factor who fol- 
tered ſuch talents will hold the next place in fame with the 
poſſeſſor of them. That Mzcenas had ſome failings, may be 


readily allowed, and that he owed a part of his celebrity to 
good fortune. But it ſurely cannot be dcubted that the man, 


whoſe counſels (as Wielan admits) chiefly ſupported the young 
Octavius through the difficult part he had to act, poſſeſſed 
talents far above the common level of mankind. Nor does the 
protection he afforded to men of genius (though ariſing in part 
perhaps from motives of policy) appear, like the conduct of 
many a modern Mzcenas, to have been blended with oftenta- 
tion, He was leſs the Patron of Virgil and Horace than their 
companion and friend; and the latter often expreſſes himſelf re- 
ſpecting him in terms which could ſcarcely have Doug n ſuggeſt 


by 9 favours alone. 
% It feems probable that the friends of our N00 took 


occaſion, from the ſucceſs of his Odes, Epodes and 8. 


tires, to make claims upon his Muſe, and to expect greater 
things of her than he felt either call or inclination to comply 
with. Perhaps it was then, as well as ſince, thought to be 
paying a compliment to Poets, who had the happineſs or mi- 
fortune to pleaſe, however much they might have written, 
never to be ſatisfied, but to be always requiring more: a kind 
of compliment by which the Author is given to underltand, 
though in a civil way, that he is but a vaſſal of the Publick: 
ſomowhat like the Gladiators at Rome ; who were looked upon 
as a ſet of people, who, for their petty ſhare in the four ele- 
ments, could never ſufficiently labour for the pleaſure of the 
indolent part of the world. Horace, in the exordium of th 
| Epiſtie, ſeems to amuſe himſelf with the humiliating comps 


= Fiſon ; ; but turns it CON to his n _—— 
_ 
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that he is of an age to pretend to the privilege of Gladiators; 
who, when they had ferved the term Pe were e 
_ the ſtick of IP Inns. fe 


7 


() With che Aden every Profeſſion Was aligned it's 
tutelar Deity 3 and he who had exerciſed an art with reputa- 
tion, hung up the implements of it in ſome temple of the guar- 
dian God. That the Gladiators were under the patronage of 
Hercules, as Turnebus imagines, is perhaps not demonſtrable. 
At leaſt this deiſed Aiblete was ſufficiently qualified for that 
purpoſe; or Veianius might have choſen him for his partjcular 
patron, and conſecrated to him his ſword; as the Lais of the 
Poet Plato, in the Anthologia, devotes her looking-glaſs to the 
Goddeſs of Love. 13. See alfo Ode 23, Lib. 3. and the Notes 


thereon. 


(e) It has been doubted ter the expreſſions in the Ori- 
ginal (Ne populum extrem toties exoret armd) mean, that Veia- 
mus had often been obliged to beg his 1% of the people (as 
the Gladiators when yanquiſhed were obliged to do) or that he 
had only begged his iin. The latter (which is the opi- 
nion of the old Scholiaſts, Acron and Porphiry) ſeems far the 
moſt probable ; for if he had often been vanquiſhed, he muſt 
have been (as indeed the_ſupporters of the other i interpretation 
contend} a bad Gladiator. Why then ſhould he be afraid of -—- 
being forced from his retirement to combat again? Th 
opinion is ſupported by Torrentius, Dacier, and Wielan- We 
may add that Horace, after all the praiſes his Poetry had re- 
ceived, would hardly compare himſelf to a bad Gladiator. 


Y Horace is ſuppoſed to allude here to the notion of So- 
crates that he had a Dzmon within, who gave him advice'on all 
occaſions, Perhaps however he means only to ſpeak 3 of 

R4 the 
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the internal monitor which every man has in his own reflection. 
He very probably had in view the paſſage which-is cited from 


Herodotus, wherein (ſpeaking of the Deus in Nobis) he ſays, 


& ii Twv arlpwnrwy oct. «c I has its 2 in the ears of men.” 
The epithet purgatam could not, I conceive, be tranſlated by 
any epithet that would give it's exact meaning; which i ge. 
nerally thou ght to be, cleared ' from all Weds | 


5 The compariſon here of his Muſe to a Courſer. grown 
old and leſs fit for the chariot race, is obvious. He is ſuppoſed 
to have in view two lines of Ennius, to the ſame effect, quoted 
in Cicero de Senectute, c. 5.— Lamb. Delph. Bar. + 


| 4 7 


* 


(+) We ſhould do bi (fays Wielan) to.adduce this pre- 
tended confeſſion of our Poet in favour of the opinion af thaſe 
who hold poetry to be an idle paſtime, unworthy of a wiſe man, 
particularly at a certain age; for that Horace could have made 
the exerciſe of poetry very well conſiſt with the weram atqae 
decens, we ſee from his Epiſtle to Lollius, from his recommend- 
ing the Socratick philoſophy to young Poets in his Epiſtle to 
the Piſos, and from many other paſſages of his works. The 
generality of his Interpreters have the fault of taking too ſeri- 


ouſly and dogmatically whatever he ſays, ſo as frequently to 


forget to whom, in what circumſtances, in what tone, and with 
what deſign he ſays it. His principal buſineſs here is to get 
free from the importunities of a great man, who thought 
he had ſome claims on him. Perhaps Mecenas ' urged the 
celebsity Horace had gained by his lyrick works as 3 
motive for him to continue in that cqurſe, and he might have 
expreſſed himſelf as if that applauſe had laid him under an ob- 
ligation, to ſatisfy the expectations of the publick and his 
friends by new productions. PANE lovad too. well bis 

8 k 


— WY R wp 
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liberty not to guard himſelf by all means ageinſt fuck exaftions, 
He therefore ſpeaks of his poetry, with a contempt which did 
not proceed from: his: heart, as of mere verify ing and amuſe- 
ment (as it partly was) and affirms that it would be more be- 
coming one of his age to have done with it. We ſhall fee 
from other Epiſtles (and particularly from that to Julius Florus) 
how much cauſe a man of his delicate turn of mind had not to 
become a Bel-aſrit by profeſſion, according to the faſhion of 
the times: and the more we ſtudy him, the lefs ſurprizing will 
it appear that, althoughhe- awed. his fame, the favour of Mz- 
cenas and the happy leiſure of his life, principally to his poe- 
tical talent, yet he had ſuch an averſion to being looked upon 
25 an ordinary member of the fraternity of Poets, as to make 
no ſeruple of aſſerting that mere neceſſity firſt compelled him to 
make verſes, aud that now, ſince he was no longer at a lofs for 
2 dinner, all the hellebore in the world would not cleanſe him, 
if he nnen nogh in —_— thanIa verſa; 
making. 

That, however, in the like gin there was more of the 
humour of the moment than of ſeriouſneſs and truth, is apparent 
from hence, that, amidſt all his aſſurances that he will make 
no more verſes, yet mann that _ was Wer in 


his reſolution : 


1;/e ego, qui nulles eee. 
Invenior Parti mendaciar, c. | 


4 


= 
. 
* x7 F 


(% The expreſſion in the Original (jurare in verba en 
alludes, as is generally ſuppoſed, to the military oath taken by 
Soldiers at enliſting, and diftated by their commander. Horace 
therefore means to fay, “I am not ſo enliſted with any Sect 
of Philoſophers as to be compelled to follow all its dictates, or 
continue in its ſervice.” Wielan ſeems rather to think the 


nm; YT RP RP He 
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alluſion is'to the Ado ys (He bas ſaid it) of the Pots, 
who thought that was a ſufficient anſwer to all who preſumed 
to queſtion any of the doctrines of their Maſter.—“ There 
« runs (he ſays) unleſs my feelings deceive me, a fine ſhade 
4 of humour throughout this paſſage, by which Horace pre- 
* vents the expected ſneer of Mæcenas, and averts the ridicule 
„ that the faſhionable world are apt to throw upon Philoſo- 

* phers by profeſſion. Yet I do not think that the pereijflage 
«. js carried ſo far as Batteux extends it in his explanation of 
this paſſage; for that Horace is in earneſt as to the philoſo- 
, phy he delivers in this Epiſtle, is apparent from it's wo 
the very fame that breathes through all his works. | 


) Horace, in this beautiful paſſage, places the Stoick phi- 
loſophy in contraſt with the Ariſtippick, not ſa-much for the 
fake of the compariſon as for pointing out the reaſon why'he 
fnds the latter more adapted to his own fituation and frame of 
mind; The Stoick was, in his opinion, the philoſophy of the 
Politician, and man of buſineſs ; who as a Patriot and Coſmo- 
polite, applied all his talents and powers to the advancement 
of the general welfare. The ariſtippick was ſuited to the pri- 
vate man, who does not feel himſelf called to any high ap- 
pointment, and, in the repoſe of an innocent indolence, 1 is COR 
tented to keep himſelf free and happy.—Wielan. 
Phhis paſſage has been * and otherwiſe altered by 


Sanadon, thus : 


Nunc agil fla et morſor nber ES | 
Nunc mihi res, non me rebus ſub r ittere conor 
Virtutis veræ cuſtos rigiduſque ſatelles: 


Nunc in ae, furtim n e. of : a 
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This is done wholly without authority from old vs. or 
Editions. It ought therefore to be proved to be abſolutely 
neceſſary ; i. e. that the paſſage, as it ſtands, cannot be made 
ſenſe by any fair mode of conſtruction. But Wielan has, I 
think, ſhewn that Sanadon miſunderſtood the paſſage, and that 
the common mode of reading it is the beſt. The funda- 
« mental maxim of the Stoicks, (he obſerves) was, that the 
« wiſe man always ſubmits to the eternal and neceflary laws 
- « of the nature of things: he frames his way of thinking and 
acting upon this rule, and his ſovereign freedom conſiſts in 
« this, that he wills what he muſt, and does what he ſhould. 
« The unalterable nature of things preſcribes to him what is 
« right in every moment and act of his life. The wiſe man 


e therefore conſiders himſelf at all times as a part of the 


« whole ; the welfare and perfection whereof is ſo neceſſarily 
© connected with his own, that he only ſo far lives in confor- 
« mity with his nature, and is perfect, as he co-operates to 
« the perfection of the whole. Thus it is clear why Horace 
makes the / rebus fubmittere the diſtintive character of a 
„ Stoick; for that he ſpeaks of tbem in the two firſt verſes, 
though he does not expreſaly name them, cannot I think 
admit of a doubt. 

He then goes at large and . great ingenuity” into the 
ſyſtem of Ariſtippus, in order to ſnew that Ze, and not the 
Stoicks, confidered himſelf as Maſter of the things without 
him; fince he held that the generality of things make us happy 
or unhappy not by what they are, but by what we attribute to 
them, and that a wiſe man accuſtoms himſelf to view external 
things on the moſt ny” nenen. 
fide, A | 


(1) The inpatlencs 41 Ns bo apply himſelf ſolely. to 
philoſophy is finely deſcribed in the Original, and at leaſt as 
finely Wr * ms 11 firſt inſtance given by our Poet 
is 
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is ſuppoſed to allude to the al known paſſage i in Sat f. 7 Hi: 
go mendacem Aalſiau uſque Haller. e | | 


(i) Two perſons of the name of Los are 2 by 
ancient writers as remarkable for their length of fight, The 
one is faid to have been an Argonaut ; confequently the flories 
teſpecting him muſt be confidered as fabulous. What is ſaid 
of the other ſeems ſufficjently extraordinary; viz. that from the 
Lilybæan Promontory i in Sicily he could count the bby that 
failed out 1 the harbour of Carthage, or vice verd. 


655 This Fre the Commentators tell us (on I 
of Diogenes Laertius) was not only a celebrated Wreſtler, but 
an eminent Philoſopher of the Peripatetick School. Karin 
to have been a native of Troas. 

(e) 15 ago, ere the Hippocratick School had fix 'd the 
art of healing on a rational foundation, and even notwithſtand- 
ing this, a ſuperſtitions method of cure was in vogue with the 
Greeks, as well as with the Orientals and all other nations of 
the world to this day, which drove away by magical words and 
incantations the diſeaſes that were ſuppoſed to be cauſed by 
ſpirits, or angry deities, who muſt either be expelled or 
appeaſed, — Horace, in his uſual allufive manner, employs 
phraſes borrowed from this necromantick art of healing, and, 
by the application of them to Philoſophy, as the medicine of 
the ſoul, gives to his ſerious Ethics the tranſparent varniſh of 
delicate raillery. Moreover, he ſeems to have had particu- 
larly in view that paſſage in the Hippolytus of Euripides bete 
the compaſſionate Nurſe tells her love · ſick Queen, Bow hun- 
das aa Noyes Sp h%⁰“.8ͤô There are incantations and pain-ftotb- 
ing words, &c.” The injunction to read the books of Philo- 
ſophy thrice, till keeps up the allafion to magick, three ern 
a 4 ay ourite number 1 in alli incantations. Wieder. CE be 


1 


"Ov Here, 
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(s) Here, as it has been obſerved, Horace apparently ad- 
dreſſes himſelf, but really his TESdEF? as in the latter pate of 
che Epiſt. to Flores = We 2d wager | 

) In the original n for the ebe Adj 
theatre being covered with a very fine ſand, the conteſts were 
attended with clouds of duſt. When there fore no one would 
venture to engage with a champion who offered himſelf, he was 
ſid to have gained the prize without duſt. The application 
(Wielan obſerves) is this: He who gains the prize of wealch 
« muſt undergo much trouble, fatigue and danger. Who 
« would not rather firive to win the infinitely nobler prize/of 
« wiſdom and virtue? eſpecially, as it is fo eaſily obtained; 
« ſince it depends ſolely on dur own earneſt defires.” _ 


(r) See the Note on the paſſage in Sat. 3. Lib. 2. Poft- 
quam res mea Janum ad medium fradta oft.” It is perhaps not 
quite accurate to tranſlate this paſſage zhe hall of Janus The 
God Janus is faid to have been the patron of all imports and 
exports. The Money-changers had their tables near his 
middle Statue, or Portico. 


"WM It did not bent juſtifiable to omit, as ſome have done, 
the line Læ vo fuſpenſi loculos tabulamgque lacerto; although it it 
accords with the juweneſgie ſenc/que of the preceding line. It 
is therefore tranſlated conformably to Markland's reading ; who 
inſerts et at the end of the preceding Une, and thus makes a 
third deſcription of petſons, viz. gr, oe be characte 
nſed by the br in -A 0 EX. : 

(:) Four bandred Saler Sellerces (or about ner G 
our money) was the ſum neceſſary at that period to quali 
man to be a Roingn Knight. This fun is expreſſed in 
Original but did not ſrem tmaffateable i into Engtiſh verſe, 0 
cept in general terms. | 


5 (z) No 
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(2) No way can be more effectual to being iato coſtae 
the ſel6 maxims he is expoſing chan contraſting them with 
the more noble and generous rules of Boys in their play, who 


confer their little diſtinctions according to merit. Dr. Poſter 


thought that Rex eris alluded to Cyrus's School-fellows; mak- 
ing him their King in Xenophon's Cyropedia.—Dacier (who 
is followed by Wielan) ſays the game alluded to was'a Ball 
Play, in which the boy who caught the Ball ofteneſt was called 
_ the King, and he who, miſſed. often was called the 4. He 

quotes a paſſage from Plato Ine „„ e 


(ww) The Lex Roſeia (called 60 from Lans Roe Oo 
the propoſer) provided that thoſe alone who were poſſeſt of 
400,000 Seſterces ſhould fit on the fourteen benches neareſt the 
Orcheſtra, Yet. Schol, Bax. The perſons thus e were 
conſidered as * or Knights. See Note (). 1 } 


(*) He ſuppoſes wich equal ingenuity and probability that 
theſe maxims of children at their play were derived from, andin 
ſubſtance the ſame as the doctrines of the old Romans. 


(3) See Notes f and w. It is 1 quits 5 5 How", 
Horace means to ſpeak ironically of Pupius (who wasa T " 


Poet of the time) as compoſing doleful whyning W 


winnen „ 


(2) The Fable of the fick Lion 4 the Fox muſt be b 
liar to the Reader. The application is ſufficiently obyious. 
Thoſe who vehemently . purſue the objects admired by the 
vulgar, can hardly return from ſuch purſuits with 11 virtue 
uncorrupted and their peace of mind n 


. . 


(aa) The foregoing Fable of hs Ta N ſeems to 
have. ſuggeſted the . to the Town * multorum & 
n 


capitum) calling it a n — This leads the 
Poet to the various purſuits of life, „ 
in frequently changing their objects. | 


(46) The chats publick worksthatwere farmed. or | 
contraſted for, are thus deſeribed by Juvenal i in his 0 an 


—— - edem conducere, Aumina, E 1 4 
eluviem, nr og bafta cadaver —Bax. 


(cc) Theſe arts of Legacy-hunters are fully deſcribed i an i 
5th Satire of Book 2d. 


(ad) The ſplendor of the 1 Villas at and near Baiz is 
well known, For a full deſcription of that charming coaſt ſee 
the Abbe Chaupy's ingenious Work called Decouverte de Us 
Maiſen de campagne d Horace, printed at Rome in 1767, which 
might rather be termed & deſcription of ancient Ita. The ex- 
travagance of the Romans in building is frequently cenſured by 
cur Poet, particularly in Ode 15. Book 2. and Ode 1. Book 3. 


(ee) Teanum, a town at the north-eaſt end of Campania, 
about thirty miles from Baiz, was famous for it's warm Baths, 


| (F) The rich Romans had their Triremes, or barges with three 
ranks of oars; which they uſed for their pleaſure: and, as on 
their water parties, they might be ſea-fick, Horace ludicroufly 
ſuppoſes the poor to imitate them even in that circumſtance. 


(zs) This tranſition appears abrupt, but is not annatural. 
Horace, in order to prove the advantages of philoſophy, points 
out ſome of the vices and abſurdities into which men fall who 
have not applied to it. He then delicately rallies Mzcenas for 
lying more ſtreſs on ſuch minute circumſtances as the dreſs of 


. 5 
= 
<4 f 1 


255 ryrerixs or hokkex, 


his friend than on the ſtate of his mind and temper- * Me- 
« cenas (fays Wielan) with all the qualities that fitted kim for 
« ſerving his friend, Octavius Cæfar, in the moſt imo | 
offices, was, in whatever related to his perſon and way of 
« life, as elegant, and as attentive to every trifle, as the Wet 
« fop in Rome. This frequently drew upon him the railfery 
«of Auguſtus; and. we here ſee that eyen Horace made no 
. * ſcruple of indulging a little merriment on the minute atten- 
tion paid by his Patron to the outſide of his friends. W 


0 ) See a fimilar account terne in the Epiſt oy: 


(% Horace, who appears to have hated the manners of the 
Stoicks, though he often enforces their defFrimss, © cannot con- 
clude this Satire without a ſarcaſm upon them; inſinuating mY 


all their wiſdom and greatneſs can be deſtroyed by the fligh 
indiſpoſition. Yet Wielan Juſtly obſerves, that Horaee, yith 
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» 4 : p / : | 1 | 2 } f 0 A 34 . 
To Lorrius. "NT IIS: 
1 1 a s £ n 


Trim the moral of Homer's two Pam be . the 8 . 


fun that we ſhould repreſs our 1222 and app ourſelves te 
the fich of virtue. 


W mtr, nowy emulous of fame, A 
At Rome, my Lollius, you (a) declam 

I at (6) Præneſte read, enjoß 1 
Again, the immortal-war of Troy, | 

Told by that Bard, who marks in ſng 8 
What's great and virtuous, baſe and wrong, | 
More fully, clearly, than the rules | 

Of (e) Crantor's or Chryſippus' ſchagls.) 

Why thus I think, if nought detain. ' - 


Your leiſure moments, I'll pls. 0 


(4) That tale, which paints the various wee 
Ol Greece, when: leagued 'gainſt farign . 
{Provoked by Paris love to wage 


Ades woe vid Gif © 2 a 
=: That 


E 
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Ly 


That tale the broils and conflicts ſings 


Of fooliſh nations, fooliſh Kings. 


To ſtop the war's deſtructive courſe 


(e) Antenor would cut off it's fource.— 
Paris will ne'er ſuch terms endure : 


No, not to live and reign ſecure. 


( J) Old Neſtor haſtens to aſſuage 
Pelides and Atrides rage. 


be. his feels the pangs that hovy | inſpires; - 3 


Both chiels alike reſentment fires. th, 
For all the wild and wicked deeds 
Of it's mad kings the people bleeds. 


Within, without the Trojan wall. 


— 
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Next what the good and wiſe nee {4-44 „ 
He bids us in Ulyſſes view; EF &1h 1%2Us $ 16 


(g) Who, when his-counſels had prevailed'/ 
And vanquiſhed'Froy, obſervant ſailed 
To various climes, and oi ght to can 


Each mode and character of man; 
Who, driven wich His attendant train 


Wo” 


Far oer the ride and boundleſ main, © 


42) 
eget wil 1 


VUnnumbered toils and woes endured mo 1 01 


Ere he his wiſhed return ſccured / hh he | 


. 


1 


x Z 
All crimes that ſtain the human heart, 13% 71 
Luſt, rage, ſedition, treacherous art, | 
Spread their dire influence on all 


Ye 


Yet, ever vigorous as bra, . 
Roſe dauntleſs o'er misfortune's wave. 
(b) The Syren's ſong, fair Ciree's draught, WW 
Thou know'ſt ; which his companions quaſſed-. 


Had he, like them, with fond-delight + 485 


Indulged a ſenſeleſs appetiteg.. 1 #8 
He, like a vile and wretched-varlet, 1 + 
Had lived in bondage to a harlf t: 
Changed to a dog, to pleaſe her pride; 


Or wallowing ſwine, had lived and died. 30 


(i) We, a baſe herd of little worth, 
Born to conſume the fruits of earth, + + 
Are like the band profuſe unnd lewd tk 

By whom Peneloge was woded z: 
Or the ſoft youths, Aleinous' train, 38 
Luxurious, indolent and vain qt et 
Who ſlept till noon, then lulled their cares 

By the ſweet lyre's enchanting airs, © + 

) Thieves riſe to kill: will you not wake ' '/ 


For your own ſafety, when at ſtake?-' 60 


The care you now in health diſdain 
When dropſical you'll uſe in vain- 
If, gre the day begin to break neee, 


0) Your book and lamp yen fail to take, 

And ſtrain each faculty of mind MAS eee 65 f 
To know what beſt 'befits'mankindz'- 0 

, 82 Henceforth, 


| 800K f. Ariertz tt 2 
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Henceforth, eſtranged from peaceful reſt, 
Envy or love ſhall rack your breaſt. 
For wherefore haſten to apply _ ve wt A 
Fit remedies to clear the eye, : 1414 all Yo 

. Yet till next year the cure delay 1 bag þ4 | 
Of ills that on your boſom prey? | 
Whoe'er with ſpirit has begun 
May deem that half his work is done. 
Dare then be wiſe! this very bour _ 912 0 75 
Begin — that man who has the power 
Yet ſtill delays to live aright, _ WW, 
(1) Is like the fogliſh ruſtick wißt. 
Who waited till the ſtream were gone, A 
Which flows, and ever. will flow on. 805 
(*) Wealth, as the higheſt bliſs A 101 0 
We ſeek for, and a fruitful wife; |. 114 | 
While woods, which ne ler the ploughſhare e 
Are tamed, and wear a ſofter 55 e Miah 
But if already you ve a ſtore 1 51 45 * 8 | ws 
For all your wants, why with Fg mare ? 
(e) Nor palace, nor eftate; nor heard ft 
Of braſs or gold, can cure it's Lord, 70 5 1200 
By feveriſh diſeaſe oppreſt. : | 
Or chaſe the cue det havnt His bead. vx. 0. 
For, wanting true and genuine health. Jah 407 
What nnn woaltn ? asl 5 


BOOK 1; krisrEE 11. 


Whom fierce deſires or terrors ſelae, 


Him his eſtate and palace pleaſe, 


As pictures eyes which weakneſs dims, 


Or fomentations gouty limbs, 


Or as the lute delights thoſe. ears 455 0 


Which long collected matter ſears, 
Unleſs the veſſel's dleang you waſte 


All that's poured in, and ſpoil it's/tafte, || , 


| Spurn pleaſure, miſchievous as. van! 


e 1 © 
95 

1 

% 4 
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{1 * 
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Tis dearly bought, when r with pag. 


Miſers are ever ph. - Some ens 


Propoſe, to which yuur hopes may tend. 


An envious man, of all alive 


3 ” 148 I 
— 
4 04 


Moſt wretched, pines when others thrive. 


(p) Sicilian tyrants ne'er invented 
Aught that like envy has totthetitett. ” 
Who checks not rage, may do a . 
That to ſevere: remorſe ſhall lead, . 

And ſtrive to cencel, wher' boo ile, 
The wrongs of lig revenge and bete. 
Rage is ſhort madneſs: then cured... 
Your haſty and impetuous foul 3 
Which, if not tutors to bey, 

Will lord it with defpotick foray 


But vanquiſhy- break it te the reins, 


r ate 
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262 EPISTLES OF HORACE, 
The horſe a ſkilful maſter's hand  ' 
Forms in his youth to know command: 

The whelp, ere ſylvan wars begin, 

. Bays in ſome hall the pendent ſkin. EOS 
() Then take theſe maxims to thy breaſt 238 'xf 


1 * 
N. „ 


Dear youth! and be thy guides the beſt. | | 
A caſk will long the ſcent retain Anna | 
It chanced, when newly made, to gain. b 


| (r) But ſhould you loiter i in the 1 race, . 15 17 we 
Or run before with eaget pace; . #hi UT 
I wait not for the flow; n 2h % 346 e 
To preſs on rivals whoprecede; ' 4 a *130 
| : UE 1:1 | isn 


un ilch an: IE Pr 136 


oval , 21111177 tio) 

NOTES « on | EPISTL.E I. * 100 hut 
WHEN we conſider the ſtile and tenor of and "Vit it 

ſeems ſurprizing that ſo many learned Criticks theuld ſappoſe 

; | It to be addreſſed to the ame Lollius who is celebrated in the 
gth Ode of the 4th Book; fince at the period of Horace's life 

when, it is admitted, his Epitles were written, ilar Lolliu 

muſt have been of an aye; exporience! and rank tv ikea, to 

ſet him above inſtructions of chis kind. But admittu 

Horace might have written ſome of his Epiſtles at 1 errliet 

period than is ſuppoſed, kill be would ſcarcely give the 

of lecture contained in Linie, unlels' he Were Adtehng u man 


much younger than kimſelf. Dat the aches "ge the Nas 
Epiſtle of a man ſomewhat adyanced in.life * 3 


man, muſt, it 4s conceived, Nr throughout,—Wicla 


a 


— 


S 5 ©, F 


Lond 


E So % B = % 


BOOK . Erle. $63 


is Epiſtle in the fame. light. and gen in 8 very; clear and 
convincing manner. He ſays the epithet ine, Lolli Was 
probably « ſaccaner lean ditiegei0. im frog Younger 


brothers. EY | N 10 At 4 * 1 


(a) Dacier admits, that; declaiming was an. exerciſe of yojng 
men at Rome, to prepare themſelves for the Bar, an and th hence 
infers that Lollius, was young when. this; Epiſtle was, ritt ten. 
He might have gone a flep | farther, and (as Lollius was pr 
bably as old as Horace) concluded, with great. reaſon, 2 
this Epiſtle was Proms of his Sons, or Nephews. 42 


ile 


(b) Preneſte was 3 1 — of Latiom og 35 ghee: teen m 
from Rome. It's fituation, | on a mountain it v 32 kr 


| in ſummer: wherefore Horace in Ode 4+ _ 7 3. calls 
cold Prenefte. He ſeems 0 caſidnally to have | 


the ſummer there. : 


(c) Crantor was a diſtiple of Xenocrates; and's teacher of 
the Academick School. Chryfippus has been ſpoken of already 
= 2 celebrated Stoick; Wer * the” TER oy either 


2 AE 


remain. 


@) 1 The word Fable or Tale PE | 
fpnifcation with the Ancients,” and pied en an Ie 


or N as A hen Eſp. Wien. 1 3 
5 5921 pg 6 l =_ 

(e) See — in the EY 12 
a mefs Up 017 be | 287 19 


00 See the diſpute between ee and Achilles in 
the firſt Book of. the Illiad. | The, expreſſion applied here to 
Neſtor ( /faftinat), baftens, is not near. ſo ſpirited as in Homer; ; 
"ho ſays that Neſtor, engen, ruſhed; from his-foat, It does not 


however reverſe the idea, as 'ope has inadvertently done, by 


"I yy Slow from bi feat aroſe the Pylian Sage" 
84 | old 
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(e) This i a tranflation of the beginuing'efthe Ddgic, 


and (though the expreſiive Epithet IeucJomer is not fully ex 


PPT 
in The Art of Poet. | N 


- 6) See Odyfley, Book 12. „ 184. in the Origindl, 1 ö. 


to be obſerved that Ulyſſes hat not all the merit Horats ſeem 


to aſeribe to him. te to be previouſy del i 
the maſt of hit velſe),” Thus with regard tö the Cup ofCiree: 
He does pot 16fratn fin drinking it, but is preſerved from it 
effects by an antidote given to him by Mercury” Bat W Poet 
either means. (as bas been obſerved by Dacier) that Ulyſſes 
took theſe. previous precautions, and there fore did C hoy drink 
the cup eager apd fooliſhly, like his companipns, or perhaps 
{taking the whole as an Allegory) intends to convey I "in renera 
terms; the idea that his A W foreſight preler) * 


4 a 5 i, 
44 TA THe 


G In che Original, e properly, b, 
F we are, according 10 the mum 


_ eſtimation, what the capite confi are by the political; fine unix 
vulgus, people who are taken together in numbers, od. of 


whom it may be ſuppoſed that, taken at an average, aly one 
of them is worth full as much ay another, | This, th he fare, s 
not much (ſays Lambinas) but axle mers 19, ys. the amen 


called it, not to come at all into the account, is ſtill wonſe-r 
Vielan. — For underſtanding the compariſon to Penelope. 


Suitors and. the Courtiers of Alcinovs there hardly ig eon 


to err che Reader to the an of them in the Odyſſey. 


tit dne If . th H en * 


) Here begin 1 firing offlimabidiihow the y 
the drift of Which ſeems to be, to excite him to the. fly 'of 
philoſophy, and the perſait ef importan dad hdl fe. 
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(1) According 
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(%) According to che ed Roman manners © 
1 his buftne fa. — 
ing far in the da like the Courtiers of Alcinous, would have 
been as diſp! to an honourable man as to be foatid drank / 
in the ſtreet or rioting in n brothel. Even to wake before day, 


for giving force and direction to his mind, by reading and 


meditation, was not therefore too much to require of a young 
man, who, like Lollius, was deſtined to act a . m_ 
in n pablick life pr =. | 


(m) Allading 1 the well-known Fable of ra, 


(=) So, in the laſt Epiſtle, © O cives, ci ves, — At 


| nia primum, Sr.“ The drift of this is to ſhew that men are 


over anxious to procure external advantages, but neglect the 
culture of their n which alone can make them happy. 


(e) This paſſage is funilar 6 | 
of our Poet's works; particularly to one in Ode 1, Book 3. 
Sed timor et mine ſcandunt eodem guad dominus, He. Nothing 
can be more deſultory than the manner in which the rules that 
follow are given; which tends to prove that Horace did not 
conſider a regular method and connection as neceflary i in * 
tolary writing. But more on that point hereafter. 


(p) Almoſt every City in Sicily, it is ſaid, had it's petty 
Tyrant. But Horace probably alludes to thoſe whoſe cruelty 
was moſt notorious; ſuch as Dionyſius the elder and younger, 
and more particularly, it 1s S ee 

00 a runs, | 
nunc te melioribus offer. That this ſhould be addreſſed to a man 
of the rank of the elder Lollius, and probably of the age 
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he muſt have been, and with the experience he muſt have 
2 . = . hardly credible. ., e d + 
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He inquires 22 Tiberius Claudius Nero and the — 
men in his trains. and then erhorts Horus to the purſuit of 
wiſdom, and to a recqnciliation mike "RA Brother 

TS Pp 


2? bos 925% 7 mp 358 nt br A 


My Florus, L E % W514 
What courſe great Claudius arms purſue. A 
(a) Does Thrace, where, bound in chains of n], 
Cold Hebrus oft forgets to'flow; 4) 26919 f 30 . 
Or that r ee „en 
Twixt Seſtos and Abidos here, ili L 
Or Aſia's fertile region, ſtayy Blunt A 
Vour courſe, and claim à ſhort delay? 24 to 5 ) 
| (b) What new elaborate work is planned»: =! U 
By his attendant learned bad? 1 Ea= 10 
ä Who, may I aſk, of all the tribe i ie P 1 } 
Shall great Auguſtus” deeds deſeribe - bf #llinar) - 
And tell, to future times diſplayed. 


The wars he ſought, the: leagues he made ? 186 7 


j 


Say 


168 ' » 1 gPISTLES or nonger, 


Say is our (e) Titius well? whoſe ſong 1 
The voice of Rome ſhall cite ere long; | a 
Who, when he plumed his daring wing, 
Feared not to drink at Pindar's fpring, VEL 5 
And ſcorned the publick lakes and ſtreams 
| Whence common 1 Bards deriv EY ons, 20 
Am 1 nies? does he raiſe | 
II tunefol volce to Theban hays,” 154 9 
And, while the aufpieious Nine „nie. 1 
| "Adapt them to the Roman yr” | e (Mabe 
Or in the Tragick art ercefl. 235 
And in her buſkins rage and ſwell? - =, 3 
How does guy Celfus ? whom before 1 11 4 ö 
1 warned, and ſtill muſt warn once more 13.4 10 01 
"To ſeek for genuine wealth at home, 14 tl by 
Nor rifle great (e) Apollo's doma * 5 ble 36 
Leſt, (/) when the plundered binds chien a mn 4 
Each feather from his ill-got me. 
All ſhould the wretched. daw deride. 17 E i if 
Stript of his gay but pilfered pride. N 
What dares my Florus | ſelf _—_ t Ti W Ti 3 


l (2) Around what wild Tn nM 21 "47 


His airy flight ?—Your ative mipd | 1 
Genius has warmed and taſte refined. [if 
Whether you ſharpen far fome Cauſe: «+ OM 15 by & 
Your eloquence, ar doulitful ls? +85 ff 


With juſt and happy ſkill explain, 
Or breathe a ſoft enchanting ſtrain, ; 

To you alike in profe and fong *© * TOA 
Vicdorious ivy's wreaths belong. 
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But could ** bravely caſt þebind U & adj den 11114085 | 
All paſſions that inflame the mind, 10 it ot 
Bright wiſdom's heavenly courſe you * 7 | den 1 


þ \ 
3 EXITED 23 +..3 WS. A) | 


Her nobleſt moſt diſtinguiſhed ſon. __. Wane x ins 
3) Al ul in this yr. wank engage, | een I 
Whats'er our rank” condition, ag,, "ogg 
1? of the lighteſt weight we dem 
Our country's, nay, dur own. eiter. 
Write this too: n aon bt 
Were ye, when reconciled, lincere? | _ os * 


; * X 9 » 
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Or was this ort gf your ftiendss. i 


Mere (4) patchwork, which a moment rende. | ge 
But, whether warrath your feaſdu blind, * OI 
Or inexperience of mankind. N | 
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Have bid your angry. paſſious.ciſe, „ide ie! 


Who ne ler ſhould break — reg ties, p — 
Where'er ye live, a fler I feed, n 5 


Doamedlat your lar raum 20, bleed. bh : 1 582.04 A 
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NOTES on EPISTLE II. Ty 
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IT was uſual, ee fic peat A 
the time of the Republick, and much more under the” Clan, 


to have about them, beſides their Slaves aud :Freedmen,. a - 


number of perſons devoted to them, eſpecially when they went 
to their Governments or travelled on publick buſineſs... Theſe 
gentlemen were called Comet, Amici, Cobors antür uu, and 
Commenſales or Contubernales, and had certain Offices near the 
Patron, ſuch as Private Secretary,” Phy/ician, Fer on-fometiner 
attended merely to ſwell the number of his.table eee 
obtain his favour by their attentions. M ĩalan. 

Julius Florus, to whom this Epiſtle and the 14 e 
2d Book are addreſſed, was one of theſe attendants on Tiberiu 


Claudius Nero (haart the Emperor Tiberius) Weber x 


N at the Lead ef 4 Grit" ine A He 
there reſtored the King, Tigranes, who had been depoſed; and 
(on a Treaty being concluded with Parthia) received. back the 
Standards which had been taken from the Romans at the defeat 
of Craſſus. We have therefore the" date of this Eiltle ib a 
reaſonable certainty, via. one of the;yeays abby | 

£19963] ee e 16'vg ofW 


by From this paſſage it © appears that the route MN 
was through Macedonia and Thrace, and that he crofſ of 1 
Aſia by the ſtrait of 9 now * inefles. 
(3) It is ſaid Tiberius addifted himſelf a to the litera- 
ture of both languages, and always affected to haye about hin 
2 Court of learned men; which gave his houſe the appearance 


of an Academy, and occaſioned an opinion that he paſſed lis 
+ hours of recreation in the company of the Muſes ; * — 


BR © It © K w . 
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SS Sa SD 


80 1; — 5 
noſt important 2 — 


name of Hecuba's, Mother,” “ what 
while he paſſed fox: rte court 
the like. Suet. in Vet. Tyb. a. 70. ci 
rc % 0h nan $7) 2044 1 cg 0 Mn 

Q It has berwrecuthicdichoran-wenkief Titans, ho is: 6 
tiobly commended, or-of Florus hinifolf, is extant, ani that 
Quintilian (who charaQerizes all the principal Roman Poets) 
has not mentioned either of them. It is therefore probabls 
that the praiſe given by Horace aroſe rather from the purtia- 
luy of his friendſhip, than a ſober judgment of their merits: 
Some think that by the word ampullarer (which is imperſocti⸗ 
rendered by i) Horace: — anda n. 
nenn $36! 7957200302 mid on 


„e nnn oem toi 454 nn bie 943 15 


0% This 4ppeties td be des be- Callas en wess, MylAô tb 


i addreſſed, and who; from that Epiſtle; appears to have been 
Secretary to Tiberius. An Horace here laughs at Mm 40 x 
flagiariſt, and in that Epiftle hints that he is proud of his ele- 
vation, it may be ſuppoſed that he was rather an inſignificant 
and ridiculous character .—Burter thinks 2 
nil Celfus air N inf. u... 

1 The Temple of Apollo and Library, bite 1 Auguſta 
on Mount Palatine have been Already melitioned in the N Notes 
on Ode 113 Lib- 1. And 45 7 Lib: 1 renn 


nn £3 ga Mach 22. a —4 Nun ” 


310 K 13S in Zam wy A 0 1 
00 ene own) 5 7 of Kipp, Hogs 
peculiar manner. of omittin 


ſerting the ſubject of con ce int Fang rg 17 7 the ob o we 
gives his Metaphars, Allyhgns, and Similies A ſingular ſpirit, 
and is to be reckoned among the moſt ingenious elegapaies of 


, lrg , νν; * lad 's 615 ad! os age, 


058. 


0 


munten 7 done, 
t 0 0 hives 9 — cnt Weg 


" W # tin en Is- 2 


00 ” Thi paltige (69s we . 


5s x commenſal of Tiberius, appent io mo extremely remark- 


« able. It fhews, I think; that Horace had virwermoe m 


Te NP prejudices againſt his 
« principles, i» uſually imagined. As he was ons of theft 
*« Rowame who had ſeen the Repudiick and: zcalully-witted 

* it's preſervations fo he could not exfily: 


« from him a fencimade that wah ade-gd blowers ea | 


< the old Roman, for ſuch corrupted times. He cannot part 
< with the illuſion that a Roman had ſtik- 2 country; and 

< accondingly he felt it not at all ridiculous 0 peat to 1 
« young Courtier of wiſdom sad virtue with warmth, and in 
«« the ſame tone of confidence. as an experienced phyſician 
<« talks to a patient concerning the diet he is to-keep and the 
« medicines be is to take. With a moderate /ſhave of atten- 


« tion we may eee | 


& out his works.“ 


a This Munatins night Ach 2 | 
1 — to whom Ode 7. Book 1. is addreſſed: "Fr goal 
ſcarcely be Plancus himſelf; who, having been Conſul in the 
year of Rome 712, muſt have been an old man when thi 
Enie was written; whereas all that is ſaid here, both of Flone 


nd Manativs, implies they were EO I 


(ij Wiklan ſays the metaphor of mal e gare 
be torches from 4 Taylors workſhop (ad ax 
AY but 41 
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| They gave You best, Vea, 2 
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Azaey in whom rhy Satives fin bo He | 

A candid critick,, juſt yet Kind, wo 21 an + W 


How fhall I ſay your time's employed 5 #1 
When at your (a) Pedan farm enjoyed? ? 


\ 


In writing verſes,” which in number 2 2 — 5 | 


May vie with (5) Caſſius learned lumber? 
Or ſtealing through A hott Wal 
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To you ghe Gods, have nat. 
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(e) What, for her much lov'd darling, more = Re” 
Could even the fondeſt nurſe implore, 640 
Than to think juſtly, and excel 
In language that his thoughts may tell; re 
| Than favour, fame, god liekkh,' a boarde 
- Well-furniſhed, and a —— \ 8 2 


But whe deſires or chres maleſt, . 
When fear or rage diſtrats your breaſt, 0 | 
"Think every day the laſt you Yreet!. N | 
te Rbuf unheped — ng * _ | 
And would you mirth and laughter 87 1 a 

Come ſee me, whilſt I'm fat and ſeexn. : 
Well fed, well coated vr | Tarn 1 


U) A * of Epicurys: ſys. , On Ty 195 112 bibgs 2& 
hoof: N 2 1 157 ! va L . 


Wieland has, IwwitheExest foree apd j 
nion, and ſhewn that Tihullys (after, 
War) remained polleſt of at lt comp 


2 


de 

| © by l eat 1 N of 1 | N 2 51- - 
>. , NOTES ON zvir6s, n W. R th 
THAT this Epi e 10 the ler TI i 
HAT this Eile! is celebrated bal 
Poet, Tibullus, can admit of web at 0 toe 
EE 2 
Commentators, They ſuppaſe in 40 bars hee Mines ben 
to conſole Tibullus under the loſs dis foxtupe;, } ute 
| appears to 1 uch reduced 4 2. in conſequence Fa Caf 
| civil wars, and w (on A adde Chand 209) mea 
tells us Tibullus himſelf had alſo xaſtied: by a, ⁰νον work 
I hunky 

is th 

paſſa 


faction by ale endganmyrs bf increaſe it.. This, therefore, was 


os ec Aaron Ao rrod 
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n0 reaſon to think he way diſſatisfied with his fortunes and hat 
this Epiſtle of Horage has for it's chief object to inform. himſelf 
reſpecting his Fiend, ia acknowledge the handſome, manner in 
»hich, Tibullus bad ſpoken of his Satires, and to.invize him to 
his Ville, —Even Wieland, however, conſiders this Epiſſle as 
containing . an ipdirgf? admanitien to, br. content, with all chat 
nature and fortune hed dans for bim. and: nt. to diffturh bis fatif+ 


prabably on of the objects out Poet had in view; and, altho* | 


the Commentators. have grafted on that. paſſage ſuppoſitions 
which it does not warrants.the notion that ſome diſcontent 


preyed at this eee nme 
withoup fi foundation. ly ne 


0 Fedam ret rr _ * 


Tibuljps had probably 
Malin a 11 $2035 

60 ee eee * 
douby the ſamgo Ryet , whom Horace charaQeriges, and, 28 1 
conceive, ridicules in Sat, 40. Book. 1. for. his extreme raph 
dity in writing, and quantity; of hie works. He 
there ſtrongly conveyn the, idea of his. being a very imaasursen 
vriter, and ſays nothing of the merits that are ſuppoſed tu hare 
balanced this fault. I do not therefore imagine Caſſius to have 
lood very lig as a: writer in tie opinion-of Horace, and con- 


ceive the paſſage weſpecting kim in chis Rpiſtle to bo merely 2 


banter on Tiba 4! Are tyou going (he ſays)'in your re- 
krement, to wise h may etceed{im quintity) the works of 
Caſſius of Parma tools bs needleſy to diſcuſs. bere the exact 
meaning of the word opuſeula. If it muſt neceſſarily mean 
works of a leflerckindh'theef tg hr be, from their number, vo- 
hmindus.—lelandz Who arge that 4 compliment on Caffius 
u nmmt here, firps Crues has diſcovered an iromy in this 
" OY to no one elſe. I confeſs ic van appeared 
T 2 to 
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to me to be, if not ſtrictly peking an irony, yet x ele, 
or banter; and I have ventured to follow that notiot in the 
Tranflation, Dacier, I obſerve, ſaw it in the fame lig. 

This Caffius of Parma was one of the Conſpirators agdinf 
Julius Cæſar, and appears to have furvived all the others, at 
leaſt all who were of auy eminence, for in the war between 
Octavius Cæſar and Anthony (uſually called the Actian war) 
he ſided with the latter, and, after the death of Anthony, and 
taking of Alexandria, retired to Athens; Where he was Pit to 
death by order of the conqueror. Wieland (on the authority of 
Valerius Maximus and Velleius Paterculas) has juſtified Vurius, 
the Poet, and Friend of Horace, from the charge of having been 
the executioner of Caſſius; a charge which has been admitied, 
from the Scholiaſt, by ſeveral of the Commentators on 
Horace, and is atfo adopted by Dr. Blackwell in his Memoirs 
of the Court of Auguſtus; though the affertion "the 
Scholiaſt appears on the face of it a miſtake, and had been 
long fince corrected by Dacier. Thoſe who, by 'their 
familiarity with the writings of Horace (ſuch us 1 Nan 
lator or Commentator muſt acquire) have become partiil and 
attached even to his Friends (anime qualer neyue can 
terra talit, c.) will en * honour the warmth n 


on-this'occation, . ; ns ($4106 2481 een 07" 


ant 23008 Ban 
(e) The 3 ſenſe, given to this e by Dicier 
and others, in ſuppoſing flvas to mean books af philoſophy, 
ſeems forced and unneceſſary. The idea of philoſophical me- 
ditation is ſufficiently expreſſed by the ſubſequent part of the 
Eun" 1 dignum Sapiente 9 of ot 


«45 516 Un 
to) « This verſe (lays Gelner) hould be an ddeobicien b 
«« learned men not to ſuppoſe Horace is here conſoling Tibulks 
«« as a Spendthrift, who, in a e _ en 
pr mer folly.“ | [> 50'0 BEE Kt le 
| | "0 1 We 
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(e) We are unperceptibly impelled by a neceſſity within 
to take ourſelves, and our own way of thinking and acting, 


for the ſtandard, whenever we would ſay ſomething handſome 


« to another perſon, or ſuggeſt to him with a good grace what 
* he ought to be. Horace ſeems [throughout this Epiſtle to 
« put himſelf in the place of Tibullus. Indeed there was a 
great ſimilarity between them, eſpecially in the propenſity 
to an idle and independent country life, and in the deſirable 


poverty, as they both call it, of being exactly ſo rich, and 


« no richer, as was neceſlary to gratify their inclinations.” But 


« the difference in the modification. of it, and indeed in the 


« main feature of their minds, ſeems to be greater than that 
« fimilarity : and, though in the Elegies of Tibullus we meet 
« often with ſentiments of the greateſt tenderneſs, yet, in my 
opinion, they contain nothing of that philoſaphical ſpirit 
that breathes throughout the works of Horace, and gives 
« them ſo peculiar a character of ſagacity and refined common 
*« ſenſe.” —Iigland. He goes on with a very ingenious com- 
pariſon of their characters too long to be inſerted heros. 


(/) Horace, in calling himſelf * a hog of Epicurus' ly,” 
means only a banter on himſelf (as Wieland or eG and 
not a formal profeſſion of Epicuriſm. 4 


. 
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Le 


He imuites Spray to a ho 3 2 e 
n of mirth and n | 


Is, when my gueſt, you'l not apt | 
Seats of (a) plain ſhape and moderate ſize, * 151 
Nor think it ſuch a grievous matter 85 14 . 
To eat your herbs from one ſmall platter, I ahi 
At home, Torquatus, I will fay "x5 
To greet you (4) at the cloſe of dag. 
You'll drink (for I've no better cheer). 1 
Wine made (e) in Taurus' ſecond year, 
That 'twixt (4) Minturne's marſh abounds 
And Sinueſſa's rocky grounds. vio 10 
| Should you have aught more choice and fine, 
| | E'en ſend it, or (e) or take up with mine. 
| My hearth long ſince a chearful light 
Diſplays, my ware is clean and bright. 
| Quit idle hopes, deceitful, de! rs 
AY firuggles and all foils for gain; 3 40 
5 | | (f) 


den 1. Ffir v. 2 
Quit Moſchu#” cauſe? Tomorrow; ble 
By(g ) Czfar's birth; aflows us veft"" 97 {ol ne 
That friends in converſe may unte 70 
To lengthen che ſhort ſummers — (1 1590 baviillgg 
Why have I fortune, but wo ue os 72 \) 
The liberal bleſſing as I chuſe? U ba 
How near to mad is he whoſe ears A 
© Tend only to entich Nis heirst ww gums I oor att... 
Ill drink, and ſcatter flowers, nr fee 235 
Though I the name of madman belr. 
(i) What tranſports flow not from the bowl? 


It gladdens, it expands the ſoullil. 
Gives to each hope enjoyment's chirms, | 
Bids even the coward ruſh to arms, 30 
Of every care the dnxfods heart ai $4402]. OP 


Relieves, and teachies every art. 
Whom has not briſk enlivening wine 
Inſpired with eloquence divine ? 
Whom has it not from ſorrow freed 35 
When pinched by hard. qnreſſive need? 
+ Theſe points, which Ioan beſt. obtain, 21 . 4 
Mine be the willing taſk to ain: 5 e, 
That no foul napkin, dingy ſeat, . 53 
That geg diſh and eg T nee | Dyes 
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That, among friends, hate er we ſay --. 
None ſhall be near that will betray 92 7 118 
That our arrangements pleaſe each gueſt, "gy 
- . Placed near the man that ſuits him beſt. 
() Septicius ſhall await you here, 
And Butra: if no better cheer, . 
Or favourite girl, detain Sabinus, ed 
He too, I truſt, will gladly join uus. 3e 
(Y There's room for more unbidden friends, 
But that a noiſome ſmell offends 4 El 
At crowded feaſts: ſo quickly write h TR 
What number you would meet to-night. 4 
For this one time at leaſt give . 55 
All cares; and through a private door, 1 > 19 
Whilſt Clients wait you in the hall. 
Steal ſoftly, and deceive them all. _ . a 8 


NOTES on EPISTLE \ Pp. on 
417: $7 a 44> 


TORQUATUS; who 1 addreſſed in this airy and 45 
Epiſtle, may have been the Son of Manlius Torquatus, in whoſe 
Conſulſhip our Poet was born. The 7th Ode of the qth Book 
is alſo addreſſed to him. This i invitation 1s ſuppoſed by Dacier 
to have been written in the year of Rome 748. Sanden 
places it in 734. The latter opinion ſeems: the moſt probable; 
as Horace dates his wine from the ſecand Cunſulſhip of Sqati- 
ius Taurus; which was in the year of Rome 727, of, 2 

__ to another chronology, 728; 38 muſt ſuppoſe the 


DooK 1. EPISTEE- Vi. abr 


to have been of a tolerable age · Wieland chinks the Ariſippick 
morality which Horace, hetween jeſt and earneſt, has inter- 
woven in this invitation, has reference to an oppoſite fault of 
his Friend; (viz. a cloſeneſs of diſpoſition) which is alſo 
glanced at in the above · mentioneii Ode to Torquatus: - ev? 


8. 


2 If 0 


] know not (he adds) how many Ja endes with's me a 
. on this occaſion: but to me the fimplicity of matiners, 'the 
« domeſtick turn, the ſatisfaction the Poet has in being able to 
« give his Friend a little treat, in ſhort that he thinks himſelf 
« fo rich and happy in his plain and frugal houſekeeping, and 
« the good humour this ſentiment diffuſes over the whole | 
« Epiſtle—all this makes him infinitely more eſtimable to me, 
« and ſhews me his moral character in a far better light, than 
_ « any thing he could have written in the dogmatick or rapyu- 
* rous tone of . or 1A 3 
(a) The reading, Arebiacis Lai ſeems. now pretty well 
elabliſhed, in preference to Archaicis; which might ſignify 
eld-faſhioned, but the ſecond ſyllable of which is unfortunately. 
long.— Arcbias is ſaid by the Scholiaſt to have made couches 
of a plain faſhion. and ſhort ſiae. or 
nnn e eee 


113 fx 


ME 86 57386 Nane: prot tour Dot | 

(3) The cong.of e . | 
/«per, though according. to our .proſent cuſtom it anſwers ra- 
ther to our dinner time) was abous three or four in the after- 

non. This muſt have been at a mach later hour ; as; Horace 

tells us it was in ſummer,—Baxter accounts for this by ſaying 

that private parties were appointed-at later hours thay great» 

feaſts, ſuch as that deſcribed in Sat, 8. Book 2.— Wieland with. 


4 
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more reaſon, ſuppoſes it was appointed late to give his Friend 


Torqaatus (who was an eminent e — for tue 


pee | | n L408 1 


> N % U 4.4 
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(c) FR meln ren +026 l a 4 4 


(4) Minturnæ was a Village near Sinueſſa. As boch theſe 


towns were in Campania (though on the borders of it) and 
Sinueſſa lay at the faot of Mount Maſſicus, the. wine might be 
called Fajernian, though nat perhaps the belt ſpecies of that 
fzvourite 1 wine. This, and the manner in which Horace men- 
tions it, induce Wieland, with great probability, to ſuppole that 
Harace characteriſes it ſo preciſely only that his friend might 
not draw unfavourable concluſions of the wine from-the frag- 
liry of the entertainment. He juſtly thinks ** ſo polite a wan 
would not invite a Manlius to get drunk with him on bad wine.” 
Poſlibly the Commentators may have been miſled by the Ode 
to Mæcenas (20 of Lib, 1.) Vill potabis Sabinum, Se. But 
in that Ode the wine is recommended by a circumflaice 
peculiarly flattering to the perſon addreſſed, And probably 
Horace was then at his farm where he took up With common 
wine (Rate nite quidivis Dafa fee, whereas this Wn x 
to ſup e rag ITY 


{+ 4+4 dE 245 A had 3 * 


WT The ee in . nge — conſtr 


by ſome of the Criticks— fiffer*me to be , (it we. 
mould call it) and conſequently to dictate what wine you ſhall | 


drink.” Bas dhe more plain and probable fenſeleams io bo 
8 1 r W. 


ei iu 97 554) 

449 s Moſches, it ns Moen en 
rs, who; being accuſed-of poiſoning, was dead by ts 
ob rhe 0 1 
2 D Meudt ak K s 


Sue. te) * 
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(z) As Horace tells us, in the next line but one, that it was 
ſummer, and Auguſtus Cæſar was born on the 23d of Septem- 
ber, this feſtival has been, with reaſon, applied to the birth of 
Julius Ceſar; which happened on the 12th of July, and was 


kept during the reign of rn "oy and ſolem- 
nity. 


(b) It is 4 chis pelhge Gönbürel with that already cited 


from the Odes, that Wieland conceives Torquatus to have been 


rather diſpoſed to parſimony. Docter has the fame uten. Ke 


(i) Notwithſtanding this humorous mach on drunken- 
neſs ( in which,” ſays he, “ for all the joke there is a 
deal of truth”), Wieland thinks this was not int 


Bacchanalian feaſt, He quotes a ſomewhat fumalar' paſlaget in 
the Knights of CLI 3 which perhaps Horace, had in 


view. 
71 - 1 Mind e 171 23 


(4) The company Erker ten) 


are found no where elſe in Ho 
tors agreed about their names.” 


nus has kept his dates — | 


obſerves, is ſufficiently marked by the ling. 9 10 
nne & 1 0 : 
2 * Ni cus prier, þ ö WeP ' Dun nsibal O 


q gutun· . red by bo. ng 19) + 


(1) The perſons who were Wa invited vo 585 2 
„ "were ö 


houſe, but brought by un bt 
ſadrys of thoſe . A — G6 bat. % B 
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83 5 Numtcrvs. 


That happineſs cou? in es 5 * Jari nts 
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83 
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N. OT to admire I how the beſt. In fa 
e only method to be bleſ m. 
There are, Numicius, (a) who can gaze . 
On this bright Sun without amaze, 
On ſtars and ſeaſons of we er,, 4 ws 


if 42:14 ba! 4.7 


Which at fixt periods diſappear. 


n ry SE: 


| Wh dm yu of ling tl? i: 2113 2a 2 * 


* 
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Can 64h 4 1324 . if 
* 's „ * 
0 4 


Or ocean, whoſe ful treaſtire pouts'* en, 7 


On Indian and Arabian ſhores :: 1e 


Of games? of Rome's applauding voice, 
* (B) And bopours that attend her choice H , 
Should-we with raptuge. view, * phods bo ae: 
Our thoughts, i trifles ſuch as n 

Like him who theſe vain things deſire. 
2 Ta Aer 


— 


et.  "EBISTLE v1. 


Anxiety of either kind n ren went len 
Is ever painful to de- 18 99 26.7 94 £607T 
And ſudden diſappointments ſtrike 
Each fond and doating foo! Alike: a quid dof. 
Where joys, grieves, hopes or fes Cils | 240 * 
What real difference appears? T1, i i e 
Should he in life's events ſee wig qr 
Or worſe or better than be ſought, 6415 222 bf « 
By admiration's ſtrong controul eee 
He's petrified in mind and ſoul. lid o. 

(c) The beſt of men may be ky vor Mel 

Unjuſt, the Sage a madman deemed," a ON 

Should he beyond found reafon's i. 

Purſue even virtue's ſacred cauſe,” . . 

(4) Go then, and view with beating heft 

Suver, old marbles, works of aft va 

On diamonds fix your wondering He, R 

And gatments ſtained With Tyrian dye? 3 

Rejoice too that, whene' er you ra 2 7% 4 . 26 5 

LVour voice in publick, ola are! 6 1 * 
e) Seek at the morning's earlieſt Ii, ght 4s 4 Mo a. 

The Forum! nor feturn tilt mg; Ms 20 Wo 

Leſt (/) Mutus (what's vile aten n 

Sprung from a far leſs noble tice, l Yvifνν dT. 
Should from his wife's poſſeſſions reap” © ann, 
More corn than you prunes ca . 5 a: 


10 


r 


a Fs 
— 


: * 
» $6 


And thus more admiration gain 


— 


* And bury all that now are bright, - + 
What though your well known N and mien 6; 
Oft in the (g) Portico be ſeen, ls + tk 
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From you, than you from him obtain. N 
But time ſhall bring the obſcure to light... 45 


Or Appian road, | you fill wut hie „ 
(i) Where Numa and great Ancus a; . 
Whene er your reins or ſide enluure 
Acute diſeaſes, ſeek the cure. in 1 RAY 
Chuſe you by reaſon s rules to live, | 
- (Who would not chuſe ?) if virtue give th, 
The only power, purſue her plan; „ mn 55 
Scorn lux ' ry, as becomes a man Be 
But deem you that, well pnderſtood, . PET 4 
(i) Virtue's mere words, as graves are vad; Foy - 

_ Haſte! let no other ſhip. beſorrre 
Your freighted yeſſel put from ſhore ; ian a f00 
Reſt all your traffick ſhould be loſt 5 5537 


) To Phrygia, or Bithynia 8 coalt, EIT, 
A a round ſum, you e FE. 4 2 
I One thouſand talents, then OY 


A ſecond, wen a mird, n (+ 4% 165 

This courſe, until you've ſquared the — 

(= For what procures a dowered wife, | 

Ficm faith and aQive friends through life, . n N 
5 8 Diſtinguiſhed | 


124 
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Piitinguiſhed beauty, noble birth er ng i | 
But wealth, imperial Queen of earth? N nol 7® 
Or whom, without a well filled cheſt, tc end 84 
Has Venus or Suadela ble ſa d ——— lot {AW 
(n) The Cappadacian King. may. hoaſt $i % YO} 157K 
Of ready ſlaves a numerous hoſt : 
In caſh his Majeſtꝝ ĩs por * nf ef I 30; 78 
Then from his lot thyſelf ſenre. 
(2) Lucullus anſwerad (as they ad. 
When aſk'd to lend, for ſome new, play., N 
A hundred robes the ſcene required, zal 1611 JO *» 
Hou ſbould I have the, amount defired?., (1.4; Go 
« But I'll examine all my pre, bog 0oks „E 
And ſend it, be it leſs or obe... 8 0 
But ſoon he qurites.in different ſtrains: evi 5A UF} 
Five thouſand robesgay hoyſe oon¹,,j“ỹ »; nyc 
Whiche'er you chuſe, the whole or part, 299155 
Il fend it you with al my heart uz 2:10 29/319 8 
That man's eſtabJiſhmenk j net 42 5d 1M 
Wine is ſuperfinous things are ſeen, are 2aÞ 
Thing, whjch yo Maſter's eve Nixe w on? 
Which 9 oy largp profit 9 e rs hoden 
If fortune then alone can gp burr r 4a Þ 
True happineſs, along, waiptain, 12cm do aüã 
| F rſt to this great pyrſyix Feind, . 47 vaigrg 10 
Nor leave it till your life, 1 end-, rod 11.0 art a 


* 
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If publick favour, ſplendid ſhew, ' ' J 
© Alone can happineſs beſtow, 1 + 39 4 
Let's buy a ſlave, who in the ſtreets 1 7 
{p) Can tell the names of all he meets, © | 
And jog us, that we reach our hanlſs 
Acrofs whatever cart withſtands : * * doe 
() This man the Fabian Tribe can ſway 3 % in] 
« This the Velinian oft ob. 
« This fellow's intereſt can with eaſe © © 
«« Beſtow the Faſces, if he pleaſe: © ''/ © 
6 Of that ſame active rogue beware! „el tog 
, He'll drive you from the Curule Aa 
Siyly adopt, and call bim Sire, 1160 oh 
Or Brother, as his years require. Ty f 
If he lives well who makes ata n K 


Soon as the morning rays appear 119943 89-4 x6 
« Let's riſe, and fly with eager fpeed aff 
Where'er our appetite ſhall lead! 


Fiſh, hunt for dainties! and repeat 5 e 
The vain (7) Gargilius' fooliſh feat; was l 
Who, with nets, ſpears and faves that bore them, us 
© Marched early through the crowded- Forum; 

That, at his proud return ere night, 


On one of many ſlaves, in fight 5 LS 155 # 

Of gaping thouſands, might be brought 2 x 

eee . 120 
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Void of all name, when ſearce we ve n 


{s) Bathe, full of crudities and wind, ad 
Well worthy of the (7) Cerites' 3 
Who loſt the franchiſes of Rome, 


Or like the looſe abandoned traan 125 
Who rowed Ulyſles o'er the main, 5 
Who () loved forbidden pleaſures more 
Than their dear country's long loſt ſhore. 

If, as (vw) Mimnermus has expreſt, 5 
True life is but to love and jeſ , 130 
Let us his jocund rule approve, 1 5 
And live for pleaſantry and love. 


Farewell ! and, if you know an art 
Better than this, it's rules impart : | 
But, if no other plan you chuſe, wg, r 
. Theſe ſentiments adopt and uſe. i= 
vort 3 EPISTLE Vi.” ot IR 0 


2 


THIS philoſophical Epiſtle (which might more ow have 
been claſſed with the-Satires) is addrefled:; to a perſon men- 
uoned in no other part of:Horace's works, and of whaſe life ar 
character no particulars are known. The celebrated Imitation 
by Pope has in this reſpect a peculiar advantage over any tranſ- 
ation, the diſtinguiſhed perſon-whom he addreſſes being then 
in the dawn of that reputation which we have viewed ĩ in it's mę- 


"Gian luſtre. But the 1 of our Engliſh. Poet (who ſaw 
in 


$ 


20 
Jes 
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in the young and brilliant Orator the future ornament” and 
oracle of juſtice) is, alas, fulfilled in every "OY n ' 0 


8 long his country's Bride, 
1s now no more than Tully, or than 570 


The doctrine of this Epiſtle, that we ſhould admire rlothing, | 
leſt we too eagerly covet it, is derived from the ſchool of 
Pythagoras. It is alſo a maxim of the Ariſtippick Philoſophy; 


but the illuſtrations appear to be chiefly Horace's own, and 7 
ſuggeſted by the ſte and manners of the Romans when he u 
wrote. e eee F n h 
Wieland 1 with ſome 3 that Numicius wa: lu 

a man of a reſtleſs diſpoſition, fluctuating between ambition, 
the love of pleaſure, and philoſophy. Yet poffibly | this moral | 
Eſſay, as we may properly call it, may have ariſen, as ſome be 
other of our Poet's Epiſtles ſeem to have done, from ſome * 
converſations with his friend on the topiek diſcuſſed, rather mtr 
than from any gage view of his chagatinr, %s dot 
8 121 Ot ui „ their 
(a) This i is PRE 1 aldads 3 to the Epi or (which to w 
was nearly the ſame) to the Atheiſts of his time. plead 
| recenn 
() The forms of TY Republick were preſerved under Au- their 1 
guſtus : ſo that the people ſtill eleged. the principal Magi- vhich 
ſtrates, and, though ſometimes under his influence, were at in «, 
times left wholly to their own choice. See Nots (9)- tems 
R Mn * 2114 4 1 ig the 

(c) Hers he — reproves. ee ed 
eren * woes of virtue to an e e * 
(a) Oo in the od Epitis of the o Bookie . .jut -) 2 
Gemmas, marmor, B.. Tyrrhena figilla, lalala, (e) A 


Argentum, weſtes Getulo murice tinctas, 
Sant gui non habeant, e qui non curat habere. 


ug 
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Horace (as Wieland: obſerves) has in this paſſage broughe 
together all that the rich were at that time moſt ſmitten with. 


Their pomp and prodigality in coſtly veſſels of ſilver almoſt 


exceeds imagination. Lucius Craſſus, the famous Otator, had 
ilter veſſels which ſtood him in a hundred and ſixty crowns: 
tie pound, and a pair of beakers, for which he paid above 
four thouſand crowns, wrought by the artiſt Mentor. The 
raſſion for cut ſtones, cups of onyx with figures in relief, jewels 
and pearls, and the like, began at the time when Pompey tri- 
unphed over Mithridates, and in a ſhort time roſe to the 
ime height of extravagance as all other branches of their 
luxury, bo, oc hart ods int i a7 


le) It has been doubted whether the recommendation 10 


(ſeek the Forum early, i in order to acquire a fortune, i is for the 
pupoſe of pleading Canſes, of exerciſing. commerce, or of 
utriguing for publiok Offices. — Dacier thinks the firſt could 
tot be meant; as the Roman Orators did not take F ces from 
teir Clients. But it cannot, I think, be doubted that no road 
lo wealth, as well as power, was more common chan that of 
leading cauſes. The Patron very frequently (it is faid) 
received preſents and legacies from his Clients, and by 
lteir votes and intereſt he obtained high Offices in the State; 
nich generally (in the latter days of the Republick) enabled 
lin to amaſs a conſiderable, fortune. This ſenſe. therefore 
tems preferable, as that which moſt naturally occurs on read- 
ng the OE! 
z ff v4 10 oh: Re TS, buche 

Who Mutus v was we are not apprized. Some Editions 
are Mutius. 


e) Agrippa (for 1 a "ts of whom ſee the Mites on 
Ude 6. Book 1.) embelliſhed. the, City by publick buildings 
"re than any one before or after bim. The Portico here 
i U 2 1 - mentioned. 


» 
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mentioned is probably the magnificent hall with which Agrippa 
ornamented the Pantheon built by him in 727. This, or the 
area belonging to it, was at that time the place to which the 
great world at Rome uſually reſorted. The Ps Ws er 
the road moſt frequented by alben ne 27 


ol 8 Book 4.— k | 1 


1 4 db. FEE 


Nos ubi decidimus ds 
Quo pater /Eneas, quo Tullus dives, et Andus, | 
Palvis et utnbra ſums. 


© Horace alludes here to the facred — dedicaed to t 
the heathen Divinities; which the common people reverenced, v 
but which the philoſophers, or free-thinkers, conſidered as mere = 
clumps of trees, like any other wood, —Wieland thinks the Poet | ac 
puts theſe two predicates together, the holding virtus for a = 
mere name, and a grove for mere wood, becauſe ordinarily be 
who does not believe in virtue, does not believe in religion; but 
he who believes in neither, can know no higher good than riches; pe 

which procure him all other things that are of value in his fight. rea 
(h) In the Original, . Ly you fould h your Cin, | 
your Bithynian commerce. There appear to have been two « 
Cities called Cibyra, the larger was in Phrygia, the leſſer (2 « p 
it was called) m Pamphylia.— Sanadon ſappoſes 1 « 
meant, as moſt favourably ſituated for commerce.” | « 32 

(1) A thoufand Talents miles * 187,00) ofour mo) 3 f 

(% Wm ſpeaks here K to the ſemiments of te = 0 
Miller. So in Sat. 3+ Book 2.— * ex 

"y Omnis enim res, 3464) 6 190 for th 
Virtus, fama, decus, divina ä ues” WT the pe 


| Divitiis ww” 2 0 py 
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(=) The people of Cappadocia, a region of Afia Minor, 
appear to have been in an ING ſlate of mung n ea ad 


(o) The ſuperfluity x which Horace ſuppoſes to be requiſite 
ia order to conſtitute a man truly wealthy, is probably exagge- 


nted for the purpoſe of ridiculing the inordinate purſuit of 
riches. Lucullus, though a great general, ſullied his laurels by 
luxury and extravagance ;' oy which he ſet the moſt ** — 
example a at . | | 


(p) „ — at Rome who aſpired to public Offices, 
to obtain which it was neceſſary to gain the votes of the people, 
| was attended by a Slave, whoſe bufineſs it was to tell him the 
| names of all the Citizens he met, that he might know how to 
| addreſs them. A Slave poſſeſt 12 this eee talent was 
' Galled a Nomenclator. | 


7) Theſe were two of the Tribes into which the Roman 
people was divided. The Faſces and the Curule Chair, the 
——_—C were ſymbols of the Roman 
magiſtracy. 

Wieland remarks that “ although Abgates len ſtanding the 
© whole facade of the old Republican zdifice, | yet it muſt ap- 
'« pear ſingular that Horace throughout this Epiſtle, whenever 
he touches on the Conſtitution of Rome, fpeaks of it as if he 
had lived half a century ſooner. The higheſt Poſts in the 
« State he calls amici dna Quiritis, and the commoneſt Citizen 
is ftill of that conſequence that he can incline the Votes in 
« the Comitia to whomſoever he pleaſes. Auguſtus and his 
influence have no more to do with it than if no ſuoh petſon 

© exiſted.” He accounts very'"ingeniouſly;-and think, truly 
for this, by detailing the meüns uſed by Auguſtus to -deceive 
the people into the notion that they ill retained their ancient 
iderty, «The people {he obſerves) held their Comitiz, as ih 

: VU 3 cc the 
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« the days of the Scipios, and elected their Tribunes, \/Ediles, 
„ Prztors and Conſuls: in ſhort, the Romans fancied them - 
« ſelves ſtill Romans, and ſaw in Auguſtus (who behind the 
* ſcenes held all the ſtrings of the pupper-ſhew) only the guar- 


e dian of their liberty, and the reſtorer of peace and lappi- 
© neſs. But could he hope that fo groſs an illuſion would be 


* of long duration? that his fellow. citizens would not (after a 
time) perceive that a man who united in his own perſon the 
«« dignity of Prince of the Senate, firſt Tribune, Conſul, and 
«« Commander of the army, could do what he would in the 
«« State? He therefore took new' meaſures to ſtrengthen the 
«« deception; and to convince them by freſh experience that the 
liberty of their forefathers was no longer good fbr them. To 
this end, in the year of Rome 731, he ſolemnly laid don the 
«« Conſulſhip, which he had held nine years; and ſueli was the 
« high idea the Romans ſtill annexed to the name of Conſul, that 
in their eyes he had returned to a private ſtation, though he 
t remained Maſter of the Republick under ſo many other titles. 
« They ſoon repented of having accepted his refignation, and, as 
« an atonement, wanted to force upon him the Office of perpe- 
« tual Dictator. But he recollected the fate of his great bngle, 
and diverted the effects of a momentary-efferveſeence/in ſuch 
a manner as to make him more than ever the idol of the peo- 
«« ple. He removed (in the year 732) from Italy, under ſame 
& plauſible pretext, and paſſed almoſt three years in Sicily,Greece 
1 and Aſia, in ſuch a manner as at once eſtabliſhed bis lrendun 
among foreign nations, and left the world no longey in doubt 
*« who was properly it's Ruler. Theſe three years may in acer 
«« tain ſenſe, be conſidered as the laſt wherein the Rqmans enjoyed 
*< | the illuſion of liberty. The whole of his behayjour, in gegaid 
to the internal affairs of Rome during this long abiencs 
* [be inexplicable, unleſs we admit that he left the Romans to 
-« themſelves to ſhew them how little they could do without bin. 
« The policy of his conduR was juſtified by the event., The 


% Romans, 
7 * 
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« Romans, who had been too long diſuſed to being kept within 
« bounds ſolely by a reverence for the laws, employed the free · 
« dom of the comitial Aſſemblies and the right of electing their 
« ſupreme Magiſtrates in ſo licentious and tumultuous a manner, 
« that the city was ſplit into factions, and more than once in the 
« utmoſt danger.” He then gives a hiſtory of theſe diſturbances; 
in conſequence of which the Senate gave the Conſul, Sentius 
Saturninus, the old Republican commiſſion : YVigeret Conſul ne 
quid detrimenti reſpublica capiat ; by which he was inveſted with 
an extraordinary authority, with no other limits than his own 
dicernment of what was neceſſary for the ſafety of the State. 
Wieland adds that, “ as the preſent Epiſle, according to 
« Bentley's. very probable calculation, wes not written before 
« the year 735, we find it explained, by what has been ſaid, 
« why Horace ſpeaks of the all powerful effects of popular 


| * favour, and of the way of 1 intriguing for the higheſt ſtations, 


« ina tone which only a few years later would not have been 
„ ſuitable.” His expreſſions were well adapted to what paſſed 
before his eyes, and whether he was impoſed upon, or deſcried 
the ſecret motions of Auguſtus, the manner in which he ex- 
preſſes himſelf was ſuitable to the moment, g 


(r) This ſtory of Gargilius? A to appear a great hunter 
and taking this mode to paſs ſor one, was probably a recent 


 topick of mirth when this _ was written. 


(s) This, i it is «ſaid, WAS 2 praftice of 5 in order to 
get a ſecond appetite, | 
(:) Czre was a Town in Etruria; the inhabitants of which, 
in conſequence of their having hoſpitably received many of the 
Romans who fled on the taking of the city by the Gauls, were 
honoured with the privileges of Roman Citizens, except that of 
* ; or, as ſeems more probable, forfeited that right by a 
ä ſubſe- 
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ſubſequent revolt) in conſequence of which excluſion, the Cen- 
ſor's tablets, in which were entered the names of ſuch'as had 
forfeited the right of ſuffrage, were called Cærites tabuls; and 
Horace, in the Original, ſays the perſons he is ſpeaking of 
were worthy, Czrite cera, of the Cy band n ou 


theſe tablets were "—_— 109.97 4 © eee og 
(2) The a Unser are 40 nete for ther 
folly and W in the ad "m— of _ e 


tn; 73 


() Mimnermus, the bees Flegiaele pays was” born 
at Colophon, and was the contemporary and friend: of the 
wiſe Solon. Horace, by what he ſays in Bpift. 2; ee 2, 
appears to have preferred him as a at i 


Quis nifi Callimachus ? 6 plus aura. an. 8 
Fit Mimnermus.— _ „ 


Ho was indeed generally deemed the kin of the Greek Ele- 
giack Poets. A few fragments of Elegies faid to be 1.4 are 
preſerved by Stobæus. 


Ni. ei! 18 97) beta 
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52 


To MACENAs. 


He excuſes himſelf for not having come to teren to' Mætenur, as 
he had promiſed, expreſſes his gratitude for the wealth con- 
ferred on him, but declares he would men mul. than 
r ese Lil: d, 


89 


— 


I PROMISED, at t my farm, 1 oun, 

To tarry for five days alone: X is 

Yet my return is ſtill deferred | ; 

Through Auguſt; thus 1 break my word. : | 

Bit would 3 have me live 5 x go 5 

In health, in ſpirits? would he give an. 

Indulgence if an illneſs ſeize? | 5 

Grant it whene'er I fear diſeaſe; 

Now, when the ripening fig, the weather, | Z 

dultry, unwholeſome, draws together, | 3 a 10 

| Ranged at their ſolemn chief”s commands, OR 
(a) The undertaker' 8 rueful bands; | 

2 When parents watch with anxious dread 

PLE The offspring of their nuptial beg; 


a 
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And (6) court to our ſuperiors paid, 
The bar's laborious buſy trade, 

And fuch hard toils, with fevers fill 
The town, (c) unſealing many a Will. 


But ſoon as dreary winter reigns, 


And ſpreads with ſnow the (4) Albanian plains, 


Your Poet (e) to the ſea ſhall ſpeed, 


Nurſe his weak health, and (/) ſnugly read. * 


You with the zephyrs, deareſt friend, 
And earlieſt ſwallow, he'll attend, 


You gave the little wealth I boaſt 1 * 0 


Not (g) as the rude Calabrian hoſt 
Preſents his pears: —0 Lat, eat I pray! 


15 


20 


« Enough.” — They carry ſeme away!” ? 4 TN 


« No thank you.” © Nay, without a joke, . 


« Take them ! they'll pleaſe your little folk. 
« Sir, I'm obliged by what's beſtowed | 
« As much as if I took 2 load. „ 
« Mell, as you pleaſe : if you decline : . : 
« My fruit, you leave it to. the ſwine,” 


Fools give whate'er they } bids: and - 2 


What can they hope for i in return ?. 

In every age from ſuch rank ſeeds | | 

Ingratitude alone proceeds. 3 | 
The man of wiſe and liberal ſpicit 1 
Is prompt to cheriſh real merit; 


30 
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And yet (h) full well he weighs and knows 
The worth of all his hand beſtows. | 


| The grateful ſenſe your bounties raiſe 


Shall even deſerve my Patron's praiſe. 
If I muſt ne'er depart, reſtore | 45 
The vigour I poſſeſſed before; 
Reſtore the thick dark hair that Sand 
In flowing ringlets o'er my head ; 
Give me to ſpeak with grace and eaſe, 
With briſk becoming laughter pleaſe, 7} 50 
And, in my cups, lament the flight 
Of (i Cyn'ra, volatile though bright. 
(4) Lured by a bag of corn, when thin, 
Through a ſmall hole a rat crept-in; 


But, when well-fed, with toil and pain 55 


He ſtruggled to eſcape in vain. 

To whom a weazel: Would you ſeape 

This place, you muſt reduce your ſhape, 

Grow lean, and by the ſelf-ſame door 

Creep out, where you-crept in before. +, 500 
Should you apply this caſe to mine, 

My all 1 chearfully reſign;, - |, | 

Nor praiſe, as one with dainties cloyed, . 

The ſlumbers by the poor enjoyed, | | | 

Nor for the wealth Arabia knows 65 

Would change my freedom and repoſe. 
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Ofc it has pleaſed you to eommend n! 
My modeſty ; as oft your friend © | WHEL ks 
You, as his generous father, blefs'd, 
Nor in your abſence leſs exprefs'd, e bi "0 
Try then, if with a chearful heart * 
From all you gave me I can part. 


* 7 5 
EY . 
'T N 


) Telemachns is farely wife - 
When thus, in Homer, he replies 
% Our Ithaca's unfit to breed "Wo 01 71 "5 


1 Or exerciſe the generous ſteed: 
« A rugged iſland, it contaannss 
« Few paſtures, no extenfive plains: * 
4 Thy gift, Atrides, I reſignn, 
4c As fitter for thy uſe than mine. 5 90 
Small things fuit humdle men: ud mind i 
No joy in mighty Rome can find; wh 
But () Tibur charms my vacant bor. 

Or foft Tarentiim” $ peaceful bowers. | 
) Philip, whoſe eloquence ig e claim =o 
For manly force diftingnithed fame, 9 32 

As from the Courts he took his 

Tow rds evening of a buſy day, © | 

And, being grown from age leſs ſtrong, 

(o) Complained the walk-was ſomewhat long, 2 
Chanced, as around he caſt his I. ve LOT e 

Sg it ( 2 new-ſhaven to deſcry; * 


9 Who 


21 


90 


'ho 
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Who in a barber's ſhop reclined, ae * 


% And clean d his nails with vacant miud. 
« Demetrius haſte (he cries) and raue 95 
Demetrius was à ready ſlave) Lets afjen l 
« To know his name, connexions, worth, 
« His fortune, patron, and his birth.” 17 1 27 
He flies, and brings back this relaioonn 
© His name g Vulleius, and his tation 54 100 


„e) A cryer, vending petly ware; : 1454 25110 


« Net rich, of 'replutation fair; {aut 

« I ho lous by turns,' as ſuits his views; . \.\, * 
« T1 buſtle, gb, atquire'and u., 

« Delights in ene abode alnr,.,.,. 105 
% And choice ſnug parties of hir Vj. 
« And, buſineſs once diſpatched; gj 

« To ſee the games and martial ſpatts,” == 1! (f 

« All this I'd hear bimſelf:recite: { +, nh 

« Go, bid him ſup with 1 ” 1 07 ate 
Vulteius, at this meſſage ſcared;i';. 1 
Sat ſilent for a while, and 1 | [+36 $711 £ 


At length, he begged:to be excuſidi— | HH 


„What, has the fellow then reſuſed ))? 
„Tes, Sir. your invitation's faghtM-') 1 125 
Ve rogue contemns you, er he's . oe 
Betimes next morning, in the Rroets, © | 
Philip his new acquaintance . 


* 


Who 
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Who to ſurrounding boors diſplayed died 2 Rt if 

His paltry wares, and plied his trade, 120 

And bids him firſt good morn.—He outs 

The toils and buſineſs that impeded - '/ #41 

His wiſh the proper court to pay 4! 2: nne 

To his great friend at dawn of day, W 

And that he had not ſooner knoẽwn 1325 

And firſt ſaluted him.“ Atone, N 

Cries Philip, “ for: all former ſligit 

4c By ſupping at my houſe to-night.” 

* Fuft as you pleaſe.” * At three attend. 

« Go now, your fortune ſtrive to mend... ' 130 

The gueſt, at ſupper having ſaid q 

Whate'er firſt came into his head, 

Is ſent to his repoſe, though late. 

At length, when the repeated bait _ 

Allures him, and the fiſh each day en 3% [7 
Runs to the hook, a willing prey, 51 

A client at the earlieſt light, t. 

A ſure and conſtant gueſt at night. 

He's called his Patron to attend, ' . ,4 

And at his neareſt villa ſpenqd 1140 

() The Latin feaſts; well-mounted there © © 

| He praiſes Sabine fields and air. 

Philip, who gaily thus beguiles 

His vacant hours, obſerves and ſmiles, - 


(% Seven 
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'u) Seven thouſand ſeſterces in ſtore, 
With promiſe of as many more, 
Beſtows, and prompts him with the thought © 
To buy a farm. The farm is bought. 
But to be brief: this ſmart in town 


Becomes a farmer and a clown, 


For ever talks of corn and wines, . NI 
Prepares his (w) elms and trains his vines; 
And thus his ſpirits youth and health 
Wear out in anxious toil for wealth. 

But when ſome thief his ſheep had ſeized, . 
When half his goats had died diſeaſed, 


When every erop his hopes belied, 45 
When over- worked his oxen died, * 
Vext at ſuch ils, with furious ſpeed © ge 
At midnight ſeizing on his ſteed, eee 460 


Reſolv'd his rage and grief to vent, 50 7874 

To Philip's houfe his courſe he bent; 
Who, when he viewed i in ſuch a plight Bt 

The dirty and. unſhaven wight, | EINE 
Exclaimed, « Vulteius you appear ; 7243, 165 
In thrift and labour too ſevere.” 1, Pe WP 

« Ah Patron, call me IWretch 1—With ſhame | 

tun it is the fille name. 7 

But, by your ſacred faith I pray! 

* The (x) Power that bleſs'd your natal d, . 170 


* Paraſites that thronged his princely table, doubtleſs . at 


Co Auguſtus (though ſcarcely perceptible to others yet ſenſibly 
« felt by him) a Wife whom he could neither live with nor 
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cc And all your guardian. Geds, once more 
227 . My former happy life reſtore.” 

Who. finds how much what he diſdajned | 
Excel whate'er he ſought and gained, | 
Let him in time with prudent mind 5 
Return to what he left behind. 
( 5 For human life aloge | 18 bleſt 15 
When each man knows what ſuits him bet. . 


; 20 
« 7% 


NOTES ox EPISTLE VII. 
IEG. 1121 t 262 a 
MANY of the Criticks prefer this to all the other Epiſtles of 
our Poet. Wieland ſays, It is an Epiſtle which only a Horace 
could write to a Mæcenas: but he ſeems to have written it, 
* in the name of all his brethren, to every Mæcenas. —This 
learned Tranſlator and Commentator explains the occaſion of < 
this Epiſtle i in a manner equally ingenious and ſatisfaftory/but 


which it is difficult to abridge.— Mæcenas, (he _ his 
« ſplendid palace, amidſt his voluptuous gardens, and 


« times a depreſſing languor of ſpirits. Superflaity of the gifs of 

« fortune is often of itſelf a kind of miſery; but this delicate 
*« child of proſperity muſt have found numberleſs either real or 
« imaginary cauſes of diſagreeable feelings. The caglneſ of 


without, increaſing infirmities of body, want of ſleep, the 
10 emptineſs of a ſoul relaxed by all kinds of enjoyment, which 


« his 7 friends could not always fill up; all this makes it 
NING en very 
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1 very conceivable that Mazcenas might long for ſuch a com- 
« panion as Horace with all the impatience of a great man ac- 
« cuſtomed to admit of no delays where his wiſhes were to be 
« indul ged. And what excuſes could our Poet make, who lived 
in the moſt perfect leiſure? or how could he decline the facri- 
« fice of a part of that leiſure to him to whom he owed it all?” 
No doubt Horace was ſenſible of this; but unfortunately 
neither his inclinations nor his wants correſponded with the 
wiſhes of his friend. The farther he advanced in life, the 
more neceſſary he found retirement and eaſe, and the more did 
thoſe ſacrifices coſt him, which had been eaſier in his earlier 
years, His tender-health rendered the country air and a more 
regular diet daily more neceſſary : the ardour of his blood was 
cooled ; and the void which the diffipations of the great world, 
had left in his ſoul, made it neceſſary for him to be happy in 
his own way; and this was widely different from the manner of 
life in the houſe of Mzcenas. In ſhort, the days of illuſion 
vere over; and how defirous ſoever he might ſtill be of pleaſ- 
ing the man who had ſo great a ſhare in his affections, however 
he might feel himſelf bound by gratitude to do fo, yet he felt 
the neceſſity of not ſacrificing hamſelf intirely to his gratitude, 
and of putting the duties of friendſhip in an equipoiſe with the 
duties he owed himſelf. The whole ſtile and manner of the 
Epille before us imply that Mzcenas had, either by a letter or 
through ſome common friend, infinuated ſomething like a re- 
proach of ingratitude. The warmth with which Horace ex- 
plains himſelf on this point, ſeems to ſhew that his heart was 
full, and that, in an emotion which he could not reſtrain, he 
tires vent to it in ſtronger expreſſions than he would have 
choſen in cooler moments. At leaſt I cannot otherwiſe ex- 
plain what he ſays of returning what be had received from 
lim. He could only ſpeak in this manner to Mzcenas in an 
"voluntary ebullition of heart, au when he faund it neceſſary, 
mee for all, to come to an explanation. For though he tells 
; X : N 
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it kim with all poſſible delicacy, yet there is ſo much . 
neſs in the propoſal that Mæcenas would put him to the proof, 
that if he had been leſs warm, he muſt have felt it rather 
injurious. This is the point of view from which this 
Epiſtle ſhould be ſeen. In none does he more ſtrongly expreſs 
the peculiar temper of his mind; and none of them are written 
in ſo peculiar a ſituation. I think the way in which he extri- 
cated himſelf from this difficulty does equal honour to his un- 
derſtanding, to his heart, and to his urbanity Alland. 


(a) During the month of Auguſt malignant fevers were fre- 
quent at Rome. As the Undertakers had then moſt employ- 
ment of any perſons, Horace (as Wieland has well obſerved) 
humorouſly erects them into the principal Officers in the city, 
by calling their journeymen 3la-k Liors; an alluſion which 
would have no effect in a tranſlation. 


(b) The reciprocal duties of Patron and Client are ** 
alluded to. They were, if performed according to the ſpirit 
of the Roman Inſtitutions, very laborious to both parties. The 
former was a ſpecies of guardian to the latter, and was bound 
to adviſe him in all caſes of difficulty and to defend him in all 
Suits. Conſidering how many Clients belonged to each of the 
great men of Rome (and indeed that they eſtimated their great 
neſs by the number of their Clients) this muſt have been, at 
times, a very fatiguing duty. On the other hand, the Client, 
beſides various ſervices he was bound to perform for his Patron, 
was obliged to a daily attendance on him. 


(e) Meaning that, from the number of deaths, more Wil 
than uſual were opened. 


0 It ſeems, by this expreſſion, Joubrful whether * 
was at this time at his Sabine Villa, or ſomewhere i in the 
Alban — * 

? ( 1. 


2 


7 


„ % 
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(e) It appears from ſeveral paſſages in Horace that he was 
fond of paſſing a part of the year (and particularly the winter) 
at Baiæ, Velia, Tarentum, and other places on the ſea _—_ 
which were deemed much warmer than the mland parts of 
lay. See Epiſtle 1 . of this Book. 


(7) The ſenſe of contrafus (the words in the Origi- 
nal) has been much diſputed. The moſt probable ſeems to he, 
drawn within himſelf, alluding —_—— to a ſnail getting within 
his ſhell. 


0) Wieland thinks this ſcene happened to the Poet himſelf 
on ſome viſit he made in Calabria. But if this were fo, it 
could not have paſſed exactly in the manner related; as Horace 


| tad no young family to whom he might carry the fruit. But 


probably there was ſome tory of an ungracious Calabrian hoſt 
well known at the time, or it may have been introduced on the 


lage. "5 ag . 


(5) In the 4 He hnowe the difference between money 
ord lupines, a ſort of pulſe, which was uſed as money oy the 
tage, | 


(i) Cynara has been mentioned in Odes 1. and 13. Book 4. 
« a favourite Miſtreſs of Horace, and we ſhall hear of her 
gain in the Epiſtles. — Wieland thinks it probable that the 
ſcene of which he here reminds Mzcenas happened, on ſome 
jovial occaſion, in that great man's houſe. 


This Fable is cited by $t. ns as from Æſop. It is 
there told of a rat, not a fox, as in the common Editions of 
our Poet. This and the circumſtance that a fox is not a frugi- 
Torous animal, have induced me to follow Bentley's reading of 
aedula; which i is approved by moſt of the later Conimentators. 


= The 
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The application of the Fable ſeems to be, that Horace has 
been pampered by the bounty of Mæcenas till he is grown for- 
getful of his. Benefactor, and that if he were poor again, he 
would be glad to get out the way he came in, viz. become at- 
tentive and humble. He declares his readineſs to reſign all 
the *. he had received, if he deſerves this i en 


0 This is taken from the ach Book of the Oaydey, v. Got, 
Ec. in the Original, and thus tranſlated by Pope: 


Thy courſers for the champain ſports retain: 
That gift our barren rocks will render vain. 
Horrid with eliffs, our meagre land allows 
Thin herbage for the mountain goat to browſe, 
But neither mead nor plain ſupplies, to feed 
The en courſer, or indulge his i 


1 Tibur and Terentunivere two favourite {pots with oor 
Poet. The former is celebrated particularly in Ode 7. of 
Book 1. and the latter in Ode 6. Book 2. — Wieland fays 
vacuzt Tibur means rhinly people. The luxurious effemibare 
manners of the people of Tarentum are alluded to in other 
paſſages of Horace. | 


(x) The Philip here meant is ſuppoſed to be L. FOR 
Philippus, who was Conſul in the year of Rome 667. He 5 
mentioned with great praiſe, as an Orator, by Cicero. His 
Son (who was Conſul in 697.) was Father in Law to Auguitus, 
having married his Mother Atia. Some Commentators {uppole 
the'Son to be meant; but probably it is the Father; as he ig 
characterized by Cicero as facetus; which agrees with the ftory 
rold-of him here.—Swift has applied this ſtory to himſelf and 
— aul bas den- u with "great enfe und hunden 


174 | 7 15 (e) Ia 
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(e) In the Original complained the Forum was too far from 
tze Carine, This was a diſtrict of ancient Rome between the 
Eſquiline, the Palatine and the Czlian Mounts; aaron "= 
Pompey and Cicero had their houſes. 105 


(;) Different explanations are given of the word ia the 
Original, adraſus. Dacier thinks it means a Freedman; as 
when Slaves were made free they were ſhaved. —Lambin, ſup- 
poſes it a piece of raillery, denoting a certain metropolitan 
elegance in this Pedlar. Some ſay it is peved to the ſein, in- 
dicating that he ſhaved himſelf, though badly, to ayoid the exe 
pence of a Barber.—Dr. Foſter thought it the ſame as nitidus; 
which nearly agrees with Lambin's interpretation. —Wieland 
alſo inclines to this opinion; which ſeems confirmed by a ſub- 
ſequent ſentence, ex nitido fit ruſticus. 


(5) Perhaps the line in the Original, ſo expreſſive of indo- 
lence, and eaſe of mind, and at the ſame time of frugality, 
(Cultello proprios purgantem leneter angues) cannot be adequately 
rendered in Engliſn.— Dr. Foſter obſerved, He ſays propries 
urgues, becauſe the Barbers uſed to cut the great men's nails 
for them.” AS. | | 


(r) This occupation is mentioned in Sat. 6. as what Horace's | 
father thought likely to be his lot. It is alſo alluded to at the 
end of the Art of 3 | | 


(s) The Original text FR ce auben the Latin „ Hopdays ere 
announced, namely by the Conſul, on whom it depended to fix 
the time of theſe Holydays. Men of buſineſs, ſuch as Philip- 
pus, uſed to take this occaſion to ſpend ſome days at their 
country houſes, Theſe feſtivals were inſtituted, in honour of 
Jupiter, by 7. arquinius Superbus, in memory bf a Peace con- 
cluded by him with the people of Latium. 

X 3 i (t) Rather 
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(7) Rather more than fifty pounds. 


+ (z) To which they uſed in Italy to ſet their vines, as they 
continue to do at 1 ieland. 


(w) Properly none but Vaſſals uſed to ſwear by the Genius 
of their Maſter. It afterwards however grew into a compli 
ment which Clients paid to their Patrons.—-/6, 


() In the Original, . Every one ſheuld meaſure himelf by bis 


or Fuls and foot. 


ed WH 
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EPISTLE VIII. 


To CEisus ALBINOVANUS. 


He inquires after Celſus, and Miquel reminds him "_ _ 


of his failings. 


Wirrn kindeſt wiſhes, Muſe, attend 

Celſus, great Neroe's Scribe and Friend, 

Should he inquire my preſent ſtate, 

Say, (a) though my promiſes were great, 

Yet, ſtill by reſtleſs paſſions teized, 5 
I live nor rightly, nor well pleaſed : | 
Not that my vines are cruſhed by hail, 


Or, parched by heat, my olives fail; 


Nor that my herds, which ſcattered lie 

In diſtant fields, fall fick and die; 10 
But that my body's health I find 
Far leſs affected than my mind, 
Yet will not hear of or endure 
The means that may effect a cure. 5 1 3 
The juſt well- meant advice offends - 235 


— King phyſicians, faithful friends; 


A Who 
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Who ftrive ta chaſe, with honeſt zeal, 
p | The fatal lethargy I feel. 


1 ſeek things hurtful to my reſt, 
Avoid what I believe the beſt : 20 
( At Rome tis Tibur I admire; 

At Tibur, Rome's my ſole deſire. 

Aſk if he's well: inquires beſides 
How his affairs and ſelf he guides? 
If he contrives th' eſteem to gain 25 
Of the young Prince and courtier train. 
Should he ſay “ yes, with zeal ſincere 0 [ 
Give joy! then whiſper in his ear: - 
« As, Celſus, with the temper due 


« You bear your lot, ſo we ſhall you.” | 


30 


NOTES ON EPISTLE VI. | 5 
CELSUS, to whom this Epilie 18 ddr, is 3 
perſon mentioned in Epiſtle 3d, and ridiculed as a plagianit. 
Here the Poet (who ſeems to have liked him with all his fanlts) 
inquires after him, and infinuates ſome good advice. "What he 
ſays of himſelf is perhaps meant likewiſe of Ceiſus. He alſo ap- 
pears to ſuſpect the Secretary of Tiberius of being too mych 
elevated by his new appointment. Nothing more is known of 
Celſus than what is ſaid of him by Horace. This Epiſtte ap- 
\ pears to have been written in the year of len 750 75457 


when Tiberius commanded in Aſia. ident bald 10 
(a) 80 


696 
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(a) So in the 3d Satire Damaſippus tells him, 


« Atqui vultus erat multa et præclara minantis.” 


3) The reproach that Horace here caſts on himſelf in his 
own perſon he had already, in the 7th Satire of the 2d Book, 
put into the mouth of one of his Slaves: 


Romæ rus optas, abſentem ruſticus urhem 
Tollis ad aſtra levis. 


The hypochondriack humour, therefore, of which he ”_ 
complains was nothing new to him. ielaud. 
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EPISTLE IX. 
To CIAuprus Neko. | 


He recommends Seplimius. 


Seer US of all men can fee 
How much eſteem you have for me, 
Great Claudius: by his ſtrong requeſt 
I'm urged, by his intreaties preſt 

And even compelled, to recommend 5 
And introduce him, as a Friend 

Worthy to ſhare your houſe, your breaſt ; 
Who chuſe the nobleſt and the beſt. 
When thus he fancies me as near 

Your heart as thoſe you hold moſt dear, 


Beyond myſelf he ſees and knows 
How far my power to ſerve him goes. 
I argued long, and long refuſed, 
And ſtruggled hard to be excuſed : 
But feared leſt he perchance ſhould gueſs 15 


I feign my little intereſt leſs, 
| And, 
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And, whilſt no influence I own, 
Reſerve it for myſelf alone. 
Thus, to avoid a worſe diſgrace, 
I've e'en put on a Courtier's face. | 26 
But, if perchance you would commend . 
Even impudence to ſerve a friend, 
Enrol that Friend with your's! and truſt 
You'll find him generous, brave and juſt. 


NOTES on EPISTLE IX. : 

« THIS clegan jr 2 EA letter is written (Wieland 
* obſerves) in a ſtile that nothing but intercourſe with polite 
company can give; and, under the appearance of eaſe and 
« frankneſs, every word is weighed as in a diamond ſcale. 
« No one, he adds, knew better than Horace what was becom- 
ing himſelf, the perſon whom he addreſſed, and him whom 
he intended to ſerve. The more earneſt he was in his re- 


** commendation, the more delicacy was neceſſary to a man of 


* Tiberius's character. Too much importunity, too warm a 
« ſtrain of praiſe, would only have hurt his friend; as coldneſs, 


© pride, reſerve and diſtruſt, were ſtriking features in the cha- 


* rafter of Tiberius, even in his youth. As little would it 
have been proper for Horace to have aſſumed an air of im- 


« portance, and to have ſpoken in the tone of a man who 


thought his recommendation of ſome weight, from his con- 
© neQtion with ſeveral great perſonages and from the good 
„ footing he was on with Auguſtus himſelf, to a young man, 
* who, though far from the expectation « of ſucceeding to the 


empire, was one of the firſt perſons in the ſlate, as eldeſt Son 
66 of. 


* 


| 
q 
| 
| 
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«« of the all- powerful Livia. This however was not all. He 
«« muſt ſay ſomething to Tiberius that would flatter his ſelf. 
love without looking like flattery : and Horace, who, with 
« all his dexterity, knew how to keep himſelf clear of flattery, 
« was determined to ſay nothing but what all Rome maſt ac- 
* knowledge to be true. The turn he takes for avoiding all 
« theſe perils, is the beſt his genius could have inſpired. He 
« drefles up the whole in a ſimple narration, how his friend 
1 Septimius had ſo far got the better of his baſhfulneſs as to 
«« prevail upon him to take a ſtep which gave him the appear- 
« ance of thinking he had a great intereſt with Tiberius. The 
* manner in which he expreſſes himſelf on this head is equally 
<< free from baſeneſs and affectation. All that he ſays in com- 
<< mendation of his friend is in the three laſt words of the 
«« Epiſtle; but theſe contain the qualities which Tiberius af- 
« feted moſt to prize. All that he ſays my to that 
Prince himſelf, lies in the ſingle verſe; | 


8 Dicnun MANTE DOMOQUE LEGENT1S HONESTA 
| NeroONIs, TY 
„ Doubtleſs this is much praiſe in few words. But in com- 
«« pariſon of the high opinion entertained at that time of Ti- 
« berius, it would appear rather too little; unleſs we can be- 
lieve that the Poet, by being thus ſparing of his praiſe, meant 
« to employ the moſt delicate mode of flattering a Prince who 
« had important political reaſons for affecting a mortal anti- 
« pathy to adulation of every kind. on | 


(a) This probably is the ſame Septimins to whom _ 6th 
Ode of the 2d Book is addreſſed. Wieland juſtly remarks 
that the apparent coldneſs with which he recommends him to 
Tiberius might be occaſioned by his knowledge of the cold 
and diſtruſtful character of that Prince. | | 


9 | (3) F. hd 
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(6) Frontis ad urbanæ dgſcendi præmia is not uſually explained 
exactly as it is tranſlated here; though Sanadon gives it the 
ſame ſenſe. Moſt Commentators ſuppoſe it to allude to the 
manners of the Buffoons of that time; who in Horace, and 
other writers are called % But I: feared this might not 
have been intelligible to the Engliſh Reader. 
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EPISTLE X. 


To Fuscus ArrsTI1vs. 


He praiſes a country life and recommends philoſophical inde» 


pendence and content. 


To Fuſcus, who in Town delights, 


His Friend, who loves the country, writes. 


In this one point unlike, all others 
Might fairly ſtamp us as twin brothers. 
What one rejeCts and hates, tis fure 
The other never can endure : 


Each the ſame things prefers and loves. : 


{a) Like the old fable's well-known doves, 


You keep the neſt ; my favourite themes 
Are the ſweet country's groves and ſtreams 
And moſs grown rocks. Need I explain 
This circumſtance ?— l live, I reign, 
When far from ſcenes you fondly raiſe 
E'en to the ſkies by partial praiſe. 

Like ſome (5) prieſt's ſlave who lately fled, 
I ſpurn ſweet cakes, and long for bread. 


15 


if 


„ Tb 
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If he's moſt rational who lives 
By the plain rule that nature gives, 
If he who builds would deem it right 


To chuſe a fit convenient ſcite, 20 


Where can he better fix his ſeat 

Than in ſome rural bleſt retreat? 
Where are the winters milder? where 
Does a more ſoft refreſhing air 


The Dog-ſtar's deadly heat aſſuage, 25 
And mitigate the Lion's rage, 1 
When once the Sun's acuter rays = 
He feels, and maddens with the blaze? 3 
Say, where do fewer cares moleſt ob 
And wake us from delightful reſt? _ 1 30 
Does (c) Lybian marble much excel 


Th' enamell'd mead in tint or ſmell? 
Are waters that impetuous force Fe 
Through leaden pipes their turbid courſe, - 


4) Pure, as the rivulet's murmuring tide _,_ 35 
That guſhes from the mountain's ſide? 7 
Ev'n *midſt your columns and alcoves _. A 
You cheriſh artificial groves, - . Nb i 2) 
And praiſe the houſe whoſe ſtation yields 
A proſpect of far diſtant fields. 40 
Drive nature, out, in faſhion' S ſpite 127 2 1 * 


She'll conquer, and aſſert her right. 
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(e) The merchant who no diff rence ff pier 


Twixt Tyrian and Aquigian dyes, 
Nor greater loſſes can ſuſtain, 


Or know more deep and heart-felt pain, 


Than he whoſe ignorance confounds 
Falſhood and truth's eternal bounds. 
Whoe'er when proſperaus grows elate, | 
Trembles at every change of fate. 

Who aught admires, with heavy heart 
Will ſee the favourite bliſs depart. 
Shun greatneſs! in a lowly cot 

Who dwells, contented with his lot, 
May (/) Kings and friends of Kings excel 

In the great art of living well. 

(2) A ſtag, by his ſuperior force, 

Had from their paſtures driven a horſe; 

Who, begging aid, to man ſubmitted, 

And by his new ally was bitted. 

But when, victorious in the field, 

Elate he ſaw his rival yield, 

Alas, no artifice or pains 

Could doff the rider or the reins! 

Thus whoſoc'er, when want alarms, 

Quits freedom's bright celeftial charms, 

(Charms that excel gold's ampleſt hoard} 
Muſt bear a ſtern oppreſſive Lord, 
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And, if he ne'er the art obtains 
To live on little, lives in chains. | 70 
A ſtate ill ſuited to our views | 
ls troubleſome as ill-made ſhoes : 
If large, we loſe our tread and fall: 
They pinch and pain us if too ſmall. 
Then good Ariſtius, timely wiſe, 5 
) Live bleſt with what your lot ſupplies: 
Nor, ſhould I cheriſh vain deſire 7 4s 
Beyond what moderate wants require, 
Amaſling fortune to no end, e 
Without reproof diſmiſs your Friend. 280 
The wealth that art or fortune gave 
Is each man's tyrant, or his ſlave. 
i Tis ſurely better to reſtrain | | 
Than let it hold and guide the rein. | 
This, near (4) Vacuna's Fane reclined, 35 FP | 
 diftate with a careleſs mind; 5 | 
A mind, with this exception, gay, 
That you, my Friend, are far away. 
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NOTES o EPISTLE X. 


FUSCUS ARISTIUS (to whom this Epiſtle is addreſſed) 
appears to have been one of the moſt intimate friends of 
Horace. The 22d Ode of the firſt Book is addreſſed to him. 
He is mentioned amongſt our Poet's literary friends in the 1oth 
Satire of the 1ſt Book, and in the gth as particularly dear to 
him. By his conduct, as deſcribed in the laſt-mentioned Satire, 


a 
he appears to have been a man of a facetious turn; as he i 
amuſed himſelf with the ſufferings of Horace from his trouble- 0 
ſome companion. From this Epiſtle we may collect, a: 
Wieland has remarked, that he was not free from the conta- 
gion of ambition and the deſire of riches; which was epidemi- th 
cal in thoſe days at Rome. The admonition of Horace, on 
this point, is given with his uſual good humour and delicacy. 
| 4 5 | che 
(a) The Original is ſuppoſed to allude to an old Fable of fol 
two Doves; one of which remained in the neſt the other went the 
out to travel.—Dac. | the 
= ma 
| (4) Wieland thinks this an alluſion to ſome ſtory that hal I i 
lately happened and was well known to Ariſtius and to Horace. tere 
More probably perhaps it was ſuggeſted by ſome ſcene in 2 deſp 
Play. Theſe cakes were made of meal and honey, and we to ir 
ſented at facrifices. After the ſacrifices they remained as the 
Prieſt's portion, and the quantity was ſo large, that their ſlaves 6 
were fed with them inftead of bread. They were therefore * 
ſatiated and diſguſted with them, as Horace was with the lux- the; 
uries of Rome. great 
In all 
(40 Numidia (which Horace hs at Libya) a hw 
marble in high eſteem at Rome. | 7 


(4) Th 
p 
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(4) This paſſage, in the Original, is almoſt the ſame as one | 
in Ode 03. Book 2, — Obliquo laborat _ fugaæ enn 


rio. 


(e) He now, rather abruptly, 3 his ſubject, and lays 
down certain aphoriſms of morality, in detached ſentences, 
ſomewhat ſimilar to the concluſion of Epiſtle 2. 

The reader hardly need be told how highly purple of the 
Tyrian dye was valued by the Romans. There was, it ſeems, 
2 counterfeit ſort, made at Aquinum, a city of Latium; which 
ſometimes impoſed on perſons who were not jodges, but was 
of much inferior value when detected. 


/) Perhaps reges et regum amicos . means oa men and 
thur friends; a ſenſe, in which it is often uſed in Horace. 


%) This is the famous Apologue, by which the Poet Steſi- | 
chorus pointed ont to his countrymen, the Himerenſtans, the 
folly of conſtituting Phalaris, Prince of Agrigentum, whom 
they called to their affiſtance againſt their neighbours, to be 
their commander with unlimited powers. — Wieland. We 
may, I think, infer from this paſſage (if there were not many 
other proofs in his works) how much the ſpirit of our Poet 
terolted at the idea of ſervile dependence, and how much he 
deſpiſed thofe whom avarice or ambition induced to ſubmit 
to it. | | 


%% The uncommon delicacy with which Horace treats his 
friend, the modeſty with which he gives him this advice, and | 
the caution he uſes to avoid the appearance of pretending a ; 
greater proficiency in ſagacity, merit the Reader's attention. 
in all this, as in the whole compoſition of this Epiſtle, there is 
ſomething that is better felt than deſcribed or reduced to rules. 


|: is not the cautiauſneſs of cold politeneſs, not a reſerve ariſing 
| Y 2 from 
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from the fear of giving offence: it is the warmth of affedlion, 
the deference ariſing from true modeſty ; a delicacy peculiar to 
generous minds; without which no true friendſhip can ſubſiſ, 
and which is therefore always perceivable berween old 
F nends. 


(i) In the Original, more fit to | Gllow the rops than to 
draw it.” The Commentators are not agreed whence this 
Metaphor is derived. Cruquius and Dacier ſay it alludes to 2 
play of children, in which one held a rope at one end, and an- 
other at the other, and each ſtrove to draw the other along. 
Sanadon thinks it is taken from the rope with which beaſts are 
led. Baxter gives a ſimilar opinion. Geſner adopts the ex- 
planation of Dacier. Wieland appears undecided. 1 am apt 
to think it alludes to ſome cuſtom or praftice now unknown; 
or poſſibly the paſſage in Ode 10. Book 3. (Ne currente retro 
funis eat rot.) the line in Sat. 7. Book 2. (Qi jam contents 
jam laxo fune laborat.) and this paſſage, all relate to the fame 
operation, viz. the drawing of a boat on ſhore, or up the ſtream 
of a river, by a machine to which a rope was affixed. If io, 
the meaning here is ©* avealth ſhould be the thing drawn by, nt 
rhe perſon drawing the rope. It ſhould obey our wiſhes, not lead 


them.“ 


(4) Vacuna (from vacare) was the Goddeſs who preſided 
over holydays in general. Her feſtival was celebrated in the 
month of December. — San. Wieland ſays Vacuna had been an 
ancient Goddeſs of the Sabins, in whoſe country Horace's farm 
was ſituated. He takes the words of this paſſage in the literal 
ſenſe, and not, like Torrentius, who ſuppoſes that Horace alludes 
to his own habitual indolence. Wieland cites Pliny, Lib. 3. c. 12. 
that Vacuna had an ancient conſecrated grove in the diſtri of 
Horace's eſtate, and (as appears) an ancient chapel; which had 
gradually fallen into decay. . I figure ta myſelf (fays he) 


4% Our 
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« our Poet fitting here on the graſs, in a wild and ſolitary 
« ſpot, near this time-worn ruſtick Chapel, and communicat- 
« ing to his abſent Friend the ſentiments adapted to ſuch a 


« 2 ſcene.” 
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EbISTLE XI. 


To BuLrLarTivus. 


He mquires reſpecting « voyage his Friend had made, and 
reminds him that the place of our reſidence has little ect 
on our happineſs. | 


Say my Bullatius, did you find 
(a) Chios or Leſbos to your mind ? 
Declare if Samos' bleſt retreat, 
Famed Sardis, Cræſus' royal ſeat, 
And Colophos, and Smyrna, ſeemed a 5 
Greater or leſs than they're eſteemed, | 
Are they not all obſcure and mean 
Compared to Rome's more ſplendid ſcene? 
Or chuſe you, as a place of reſt, 
2) Some town by Attalus pofleſt ? 10 
Or, tired of ſeas and tedious ways, | 
Even Lebedus with rapture praiſe ? 

. «. Yourſelf (methinks I hear you ery) 


% Know (c) Lebedus as well as I.” 
6e Not 
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« Not (4) Gabii or Fidenz wear | 15 
« A face ſo deſolate and bare. | : 
« Yet on this lone deſerted fpot 
I'd live forgetting and forgot 
« By all mankind, to view at caſe 
« From ſhore the rage of diſtant ſeas.” 20 
e) But, think you, who from Capua ſped bl 
To Rome, though rain has drench'd his head, 
Though- he's bemired in dirty ways, 
Would at an inn paſs all his days? 
When cold has ſeized us, though the hear 23 
Of baths and ovens be a treat, i 
We ne'er extol them as poſſeſt 
Of the ſole means to make us bleſt. 
Nor, if the ſouth wind's mighty force 
Have driven you from your deſtined courſe, 30 
Would you from motives ſuch as theſe 
Sell your good ſhip beyond the ſeas. 
To minds when ſound and free from care, ; 
Famed Rhodes and (J) Mitylene fair 
Are uſeleſs as warm heavy cloaths | 35 


In ſummer, a light cloak in ſnows, 
The Tiber on a wintery day, 
A fire in Auguſt's ſultry ray. 
Then, whilſt you may, whilſt yet you trace 
A ſmile in Fortune's varying face, : ; 40 
l 8 1 
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To Samos, Rhodes and Chios give 
Due praiſes, whilſt at Rome you live. 
W hate'cr bleſt hours the Gods impart, 

Receive them with a chearful heart ; 1 
Nor, if your happineſs be dear, 45 
Defer it to another year: 

That, live in any ſpot you pleaſe, 

%) You ſtill may ſay, I live at eaſe.” 

For, if we chaſe not care and pain 

By proſpects that command the main, 1: 50 
But by good ſenſe ;—if they who range 

Their climate, not their temper, change, 

We're harraſſed and deprived of reſt 

By buſy idleneſs at beſt, — 

() Mount we the car, the veſſel ſteer, - 5) 
In queſt of happineſs ?—'tis here.— 

Nay, even at (i) Ulubræ you'll find 

True bliſs, if you've a ſtedfaſt mind, 


NOTES on EPISTLE XI. 


NOTHING reſpecting Bullatius is known but what is con- 
tained in this Epiſtle It appears that he had been travelling 
to the Greek Iſles and the coaſt of Aſia Minor, and it may be 
inferred this voyage was occaſioned by ſome uneaſineſs of mind, 
or that he was a man of a hypochondriach and reſtleſs diſpo- 
ſition.— Horace therefore, in all probability, writes this to per- 
ſuade him to return to his friends at Rome, and not to ſuppoſe 

pnea - 
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meaſineſs of mind can be removed by change of place; - 2 doc- 
tine which he enforces in ſome excellent lines at the con- 
can. | 1 


(a) Horace here names ſome of the pleaſanteſt and moſt 
celebrated Iſles of Greece and Cities of Afia minor. Chios, 
Lifbes and Samos, Iſlands in the Ægean ſea, are fo well known 
both in hiſtory and poetry, that it cannot be neceſſary to de- 
ſcribe them here. Sardis was the capital of Lydia. Smyrna, 
in Ionia is well known. Colophos was alſo a city in Ionia, 
on the ſea coaſt, nden Epheſus and Smyrna. 


(5 3 King of Pergamus, dying without heirs in the 


year of Rome 621, bequeathed his kingdom to the Roman Re- 


publick. That kingdom extended over various provinces of the 
weſtern part of the Afia.—Pergamus, Myndus, Apollonia, Tralks, 
Thatira, and others, were it's moſt conſiderable cities. 


(e) Lebedus, which was about twenty miles from Colophon on 
the Ionian coaſt, was in the time of Herodotus one of the twelve 
principal cities of the beautiful Ionia, famed for it's ancient 
Temple of Apollo, and an annual feſtival of Bacchus, where 
what were called the T«prlas of that Deity, that is, Poets, Mu- 
ſcians and Actors, aſſembled from all parts of Ionia at a pub- 
lick conteſt. Pin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 5. cap. 29. Strabo, Lib. 14. 
Torrentius therefore wonders how Horace could compare it 
31th the uninhabited Gabii. But he would have found it highly 
natural if he had reeollected from Pauſanias in Att. c. g. that 
Lyſimachus deſtroyed that city and tranſported i it's inhabitants 
to Epheſus; ſo that in our Poet's time it was a miſerable depo- 
pulated ſpot much honoured by being brought into compariſon 
with Gabii and Fidenæ.— Vieland. He thinks, in the mention 
of theſe deſerts, a delicate piece of irony is concealed on the 


reſtleſs diſpoſition of his Friend; a man of that temper feeling 
5 at 
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at the fiſt ſuange place he comes to, an inclination to remain 


there for ever, but in a ſhort time again perceiving that ſame- 
thing is wanting, and ſo going on from place to place in ſearch 


of what it is impoſſible he ſhould find without a change of diſ- 
poſition. —** This was apparently the malady of Bullatius; and 
this is what Horace, through all ſubſequent induQtions, in a 
* good · humoured . endeavours to — him under- 
6c Kaxd: 57 A 


(4) Gabii, about twenty miles from Rome on thei to Præ- 
neſte, and Fidenæ, about ſix miles from Rome on the banks oſ 
the Tiber, had been formerly conſiderable Cities, but were 
become ſmall deſerted towns in the time of Horace.— Dac. 


(e) The reaſoning here ſeems ſufficiently clear in the Origi- 
nal; but I know not whether it is made ſo in the Tranſlation. 
That in-which we find a temporary convenience or pleaſure is 
not therefore calculated to pleaſe us always; nor, vice verid, 
ſhould a temporary inconvenience diſguft us with that way of 
life which is upon the whole moſt m_ for us. 


J Mitylene is tiled, 1 way of eminence, the beauti ul 
(Meyann xai xa) as well on account of it's ſuperb ſituation and 
pleaſant diſtrict, as of the beauty of it's architecture and edi- 
fices. It had ever been, from the time of it's famous inhabi- 
tant Sappho, a ſeat of the Muſes and the arts, and was at this 
time once more in a flouriſhing condition; though it had been 
almoſt demoliſhed by Scylla about ſixty ** besen, 


(e) This is the moral to which Horace continually recurs, 
and in which he concentrates his whole philoſophy ; the mle 
by which he conducted his life, the arcanum to which he was 
indebted for his happineſs. Pity it is that, like taſte, like 
love, it ſhould be a ſecret to all who are not in poſſeſſion of a 


0 


near 
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nd that to fay, feel, love, enjoy, to a man who cannot feel, 
cannot love, cannot enjoy, is the ſame as to invite a gouty 
nan to dance, or a blind man to contemplate the riſing ſun.— 
Horace was, both in ſoul and body, attuned to this happy 
philoſophy of life. Bullatius, like ten thouſand others of his 
al, was not ſo. He was always ſeeking what he could there- 
fore never find, becauſe he ſought ſo far for what was cloſe be- 
ide him.—4b7d. e 


(>) This paſſage is very ſimilar to one in Ode 16. Book 2. 
| cc Buid W alio calentes 
« Sole mutamus? patrie quis exul 


& Se guogue fugit.” 


0 Ulubræ was, 2 little _— town in Latium 
near the Pontine Marſh. - . 
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EPISTLE XII. 


To lIectrvs. 


Her recommends the proper uſe | of riches, jefls with Iccius m 
Bis fludies, recommends Pompeius Groſphus to his protection, 
and acquaints him with the flate of public affairs. 


I F yon, my Iccius, to whoſe hands 
The fruits of his Sicilian lands 
(a) Agrippa truſts, uſe well your gain, 
What more can you from Jove obtain ? 
Hence with complaints! can he be poor $ 
Who all things needful may ſecure ? 
If ſumptuoufly you dreſs and live, 
You've all that royal wealth can give. 
If, placed 'midſt many a dainty diſh, 
You eat poor herbs and coarſeſt fiſh, 2 
You'd live the ſame ſhould fortune pour 
Full ſtreams of gold to fwell your ſtore : 
(3) Whether that money wants the art 
To change man's nature and his heart, 
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Or that, by virtue's charms inſpired, 

You deem naught elſe can be admired. 
(c) Are we ſurprized that herds deſtroyed 

The fields Demoeritus enjoyed, | 

And eat his grain, whilſt unconfined 

Far from the body roved his mind ? © - ao 
Since, midſt the cares of filthy gain, FS, 

Vou breathe a philoſophick ſtrain, / 

And {till devote your pains and time 

To thoughts ſo noble and ſublime 

As what reſtrains the ſea? what cauſe 25 

Directs the year by certain laws? 

Unbidden do the planets ſtray, - 

Or ſome controuling power obey ? 

What hides the moon's dull orb in night, 

And what dif plays it full and bright ? | 30 


From what deſign and motive ſprings 
This concord of diſcordant things? 
Deem you Stertinius' ſyſtem bad? 
Or is (4) Empedocles moſt mad? 

But whether fiſh your ruthleſs knife 35 
Or ſe) leeks and onions rob of life, 
| Adopt the man I recommend, 

V) Pompeius Groſphus, as your friend: 

Grant freely his deſires, and truſt | 

What Grof phus aſks is fair and juſt, 6 25 - a 
| | When 
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When good men are in need of aught 

How cheaply may a friend be bought! 
(2) But leſt in ignorance you live 

Of Rome's concerns, their ſtate I'll give : 
Agrippa has o'ercome in fight 
The fierce Cantabrian : Nero's might 
Has taught the Armenian to obey : 
Phraates owns great Cæſar's ſway : 
O'er 15s rich plains the corn 
Is poured from plenty's golden horn. 


NOTES on EPISTLE XII. 


ICCIUS, to whom this Epiſtle is addreſſed, is known to us 
only by what is ſaid of him here and in Ode 29. Book 1. In 
that Ode he is ridiculed as a Student and Philoſopher, who, 
carried away by the defire of amaſſing wealth, had determined 
to engage in a diſtant military ſervice inconſiſtent with all his 
former habits of life. Whether he actually went on the un- 
ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Arabians, in the year of Rome 
729, does not appear. We ſee him now ( about five yearsafter) 
in a different fituation, as Receiver of the profits of Agrippa“ 
eſtate in Sicily; which was, no doubt, ſo conſiderable as to 
afford to the perſon through whoſe hands it paſſed the means of 
living in great affluence, It ſeems, however, by the Epiltie 
before us, that Iccius (who ſtill parſued or affected io purſue 
his philoſophical ſtudies) had become fo covetous as almpft to 


ſtarve himſelf amidſt the * that ſurrounded him; and he 
probably 
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probably kad written to Horace a letter filled with conplatats; ; 
which this is an anſwer. 

« The fine, and to the tranſient eye Smet unperceptible 
« zerciflage which runs (ſays Wieland) through this letter, is a 


model in it's kind. The irony inſinuates itſelf fo gently 


into the conceitedneſs of the perſon he banters, that Iccius 
„ himſelf, if he felt it, at leaſt acted the beſt part in keeping 
« his feelings to himſelf,” It is pleaſing to compare this letter 
« and the two foregoing ; as the intent of all the three is to 


« cenſure ſomething in perſons whom the Poet wiſhes to ſpare. 


In the Epiſtle to Ariſtius the irony is ſo exquiſite, friendly, 
« and gentle, as ſcarcely to deſerve the name: in that to Bul- 


« [atius it is wrapped in good-humoured raillery; but in this 


there is a certain mixture of ſalt, though of the fineſt Attic 
« quality, yet conveying a ſlight taſte nearly approacking to 

« contempt. One ſees he has a high eſteem for Ariftins, 

would gladly be ſerviceable to Bullatius, and makes his game 
« of Iecius.“ | 


(a) Dacier and Sanadon ſuppoſe, with ſome probability, chat 
the conqueſt of Sicily from Sextus Pompey having been effected 


chiefy by Agrippa's exertions, a large eſtate there had been 


given him on that account. Auguſtus, however, owed to him 
not only Sicily, but, in a great degree, the whole Roman em- 
pire. He would therefore naturally confer _ him eſtates 
in the fineſt and richeſt provinces, 


(5) There _ 1 imagine, be no doubt but that this paſſage 
5 a banter on Iccius. The ſame ftrain runs through all the 
compliments paid to his ſtudies in aſtronomy and natural phi- 
bſophy. I ſuppoſe, with Wieland, that Iccius was a mere 
dabbler in thoſe ſciences, and had not made any great pro- 
iency, much leſs any diſcovery in them. 


(c) This 
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(c) This ſtory of Democritus 1s likeiviſe mentioned by 
Cicero in his 5th Book De i: inibus. 


4 F This concluſion, as Wieland obſerves, ſhews the irony 
of the paſſage. Horace ſuppoſes Iceius employed in examin- 
ing theſe different ſyſtems, merely to find which was the wort: 
Stertinius is ridiculed in the 3d Sat. Book 2. $446 


(e) This ſentence, from the ſtile of expreſſion, ſeems to ri- 
dicule the Pythagorean n 3 which Roe Tecius 


profeſſed. 


) Pompeius Groſphus is the perſon addreſſed in the 14th 
Ode of the 2d Book, and perhaps alſo in the 7th. In the firſt 
mentioned he is ſaid to have Sicilian herds; ſo that it appears 
he had an eſtate there. It is probable therefore that the weight 
and power. which Iccius enjoyed, as Manager for Agrippa, 
might enable him to do ſome ſervices to Groſphas. 


(s) By the publick events here mentioned as recent, it 
appears this Epiſtle was written in the year of Rome 775. 


Epis TIE 
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_ © BPtSTLE XL, 
To Vixwivs ASELLA. 


Hirace points aut the beſt mode of preſenting his Bogk (which 
Vinnius was intriſta with) to Augufius. 


Task (a) volumes, duly ſealed, with care 

Vinnius, to great Auguſtus bear; 

5 And (let me here repeat onee mote 
Inſtructions I oft gave before) 

Preſent them-on-ſomie jueky day "" 
(5) When he appears in health and gay? 3 
Nay, till he aſk for them attend; 

Leſt your too forward zeal offend. 

My Books he juſtly may deteſt 

lf rudely vehemently preſt. | 10 

Should the weight gall you, caſt, I pray, 22 

The writings, without fear, away, | 

Sooner than, whither you are bound 

You daſh them rudely on the ground. ta 

Your name would then be turned to laughter, 13 

LE (c) An Aſs in ſportive tales hereafter. | 5 1 2 

=: * 


t 
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Strain every nerve! with active fire 

Climb hills, ford ſtreams, and wade thro mire! 
When, like a victor in the race, 

You reach at length th' appointed place, "> 26 
Thus keep your charge, ſecured from harm; 

Nor bear it underneath your arm, 


As clowns a lamb; or as the punk 
(2) Pyrrhia her pilfered wool, when drunk; 


Or as the (e) Tribe's invited gueft | 2 | 


| His hat and ſlippers from the feaſt. 
Nor in your common talk relate 
How much you've ſweated with the weight 
Of verſes which the eye and ear 
Of Cæſar may peruſe and hear. | 30 
Strive then, (/) I pray, with heart and mind 
To execute the taſk aſſigned! 
Farewell: and look, whate er befal, 
You ſtumble not and ruin all. 


NOTES on BPISTLE xl. 


VINNIUs, or Vinius, Aſella, to _—_ this ſhort hanteriay 


Epiſtle is addreſſed, was probably ſome ruſtick neighbour of 
Horace, and had undertaken to take charge of a collection of 
his works, which he wiſhed to ſend to Auguſtus, The letter 


turns chiefly on a pun upon the name of Alla; which cannot 
| (a) The 


be een 
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(a) The work ſent on this occaſion is ſuppoſed by Dacier to 
have been the 1ſt Epiſtle of the 2d Book; as that is addrefied 
to Auguſtus, But Horace would hardly have applied che term 
zolumina to a compoſition of leſs than three hundred lines. 
Theſe volumes probably conſiſted of all the works which he had 
before publiſhed ſeparately, and which he now had collected 
for Auguſtus. Wieland thinks this collection conſiſted of the 
wo Books of Sermones (or Satires) the Book of Epodes, and 
the three firſt Books of Odes; theſe being all the Works of 
Horace then publiſhed. | 


(4) Horace ſeems extremely careful not to diſguſt the Em- 
peror with his verſes by preſenting them at an unſeaſonable. 
time, The paſſage in Sat. 1. Book 2, nfs dtxtro tempore 
« Flacci Verba per attentam non ibunt Cæſaris aurem””—has been 
cited; to which we may add that in which he reproves his 
brethren for their officious intruſions — * cum tibi librum Solli- 


0 cito damus, aut fab. - Epiſt. 1. Lib. 2. 


(:) The Scholiaſt tells us that the father of Caius Vinius 
Fronto (to whom, he ſays, this Epiſtle is addreſſed) had the 
c:zmen, or ſurname, of Afina. Upon this the pun turns, re- 
preſenting Vinius, carrying Horace's book, as a loaded aſs. 


4) An alluſion! to a low comick character in ſome farce, 
ten generally known, who had the two failings of drinking 
and ſtealing. During a fit of drunkennefs ſhe had ſtolen ſome 
ſraines of yarn; but, as people in their cups are bold and 
itouphtleſs, ſhe forgot it was ſtolen, and carried it away under 

ring ber arm publickly, to the great delight of the lower order of 
x of ſpectators; as ſhe muſt immediately be deteted.—//7ecland. 


le) Many members of the Roman Tribes, or Guilds, lived 
in the country, and as they longeſt adhered to the old ſimpli- 
ity of manners, when one of them was invited to dine with a 


- 7 | principal 
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prigcipal Member of his fraternity. he vent bare ſoot and 
carried his ſandals, to prevent them from being dirtied, under 
his arm,—lb. | 


(f) In the Ori- ee, alta prece, nitere porro—which 
100 and Wieland explain. Though you fould be eoer ſo 
much requeſted to flop and tell your dec, yet prefe on.” 


©. 


* EPISTLE 


To HIS BAILIFF. : 


He reproves him for regretting a Te own tf, _ 2 bie 
ne attachment to the country. 1 


Goop Bailiff of my farm, whoſe Lord 
When there is to himſelf reſtored, | 


The humble farm by you diſdained, 


Though once five manſions it contained, 
And, (a) Varia's Council to attend 5 5 
Five Senators was wont to ſend, | 
Let's ſtrive who plucks out (3) thorns the beſt: | | 
You try my fields and I my breaſt. : 
Shall we in beſt condition find 5 
Th' eſtate of Horace or his mind? ro 
Though here detained to give relief 
To my friend (c) Lamia 8 pious grief ; 
Who, for his brother oſt, o 'erflows | 
In ſorrow which no comfort knows, 


Yet thither point my mind, my ſoul, _ | 15 
And ſpring as to their wiſhed-for goal, | 
2 3 A country 


% 
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A country life I love the beſt : 
None but in town, you ſay, are bleſt. 
He whom another's lot alone 
Can pleaſe, muſt ſurely hate his own. 20 
Unjuſt and fooliſh, to complain | 
Of either place as giving pain! 
Tis with the mind all blame ſhould lie; „5 
(4) Which never from itſelf can fly. I” 
Ale) drudge i in town, your ſilent prayer = ur 
Oſt begged the rural taſks to ſnare: a 
Now you're my Bailiff, nought delights 8 5 
Like ſtreets, and baths, and publick Nights, 1 
I'm more (5) conſiſtent, and depart, 1 
As well you know, with heavy beart, 0 ? | 40 
" Repining at Fate's cruel doom N 
When hated buſineſs drags to Rome. * 
How different our deſires and taſtes! 1 
What you call dreary pathleſs waſtes, 6 ART 
Who thinks with me would term inviting, | . 35 
And hate the ſcenes you moſt delight in, : 


But here you can no longer uſe 
A greaſy drinking ſhop, or ſtews: 
Thence you regret the Town, . nor brock 
The circumſtance, that this ſmall nook oi 40 
Would pepper, frankincenſe, produce 
g) Before the grape's delightful juice ; 4 


And that, alas! no tavern's nigh, 


Where you, at leaſt, ſome wine may buy, 
No (Y) harlot, to whoſe muſick's ſound 


In elumſey dance your feet may bound. 
Yet now you ply your ruſtick toil ; 
You break with ſpades the fallow foil, 

Attend my ſteers when homeward led, 
And ſee them well rubbed down and fed. 
The ſtream to other cares may call 
| Your leiſure hours, if rains ſhould fall, 
To fence it with ſome ſtronger mounds, 
And bid it ſpare the adjacent grounds. 
Now then attend{ you'll ſhortly ſee 
The diff*rence *twixt yourſelf and me. 
I, graceful once, adorned with care, 
In fine-ſpun veſt, with-perfumed hair, 
Who could, without a gift, inſpire 
li) Rapacious Cynara's deſire, 
Quaffed from mid-day Falernian wine, 
Now love light ſuppers, and recline ; 
On graſſy banks, to ſeek repoſe, 
Near which ſome gentle rivulet flows q 
Nor bluſh at youthful follies paſt; 
40 But then ſhould bluſh, if follies laſt. ; 
| No envious wretch can there deſcry 
My bleſſings with malignant eye, 
SLY 4 


35 


45 


135 


i 
Nor, 
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Nor, by a dark inſidious bite 
Can hope to poiſon my delight. e e 70 
My neighbours: with ad eas wih 

Behold me (H. moving ſtones and earth. 

You long with city flaves to lane 
Their daily meal of wretched fare, '' + 7 4 7 
And, by your foohſh-wifh, oondemmn 75 

Vourſelf to hve and herd with thmm 
() My lackey envies yow · the uſe 
Of what woods, gardens, herds e ae 
The ſluggiſh ox thus longs for. eins 3 111.9409} + | 
The courſer longs ta til} the plaiujss. 80 

*T were well if each contented chofe : all oY 
To exerciſe the att he knows. '/ | 1 A 
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: — e 


THE good 1 is er pi 
than in this Epiſtle to his country Steward or Bailiff. He 
appears to have written it to divert his own chagrin ar being 
| detained at Rome longer thin uſual for the purpoſe of conſol- 

ing a Friend in afflition.. The diſcontent, he had obſervod in 
his Bailiff at being obliged to live in the country gives occaſion 
to his Maſter to banter Him on his inconſtancy of temper, 
ſimilar to that of the greater part of mankind; und at the 
time to enlarge on another favourite topick, his — 
lection for the quiet and independence of a country life, in 
| preference to the tumult and avocations of Rome. _ 
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„The Steward of a country eſtate (fays Wieland) was 
« uſually a Slave who had been brought. up. to country buſi- 
« neſs, and had a compleat experience of the ſyſtem of rural 
« economy. His office was to keep and improve the eſtate. 
« All the other ſervants and labourers were under him, as well 
« as all the departments of huſbandry. He had the care of all 
the incomings and outgoing, and gave ag. account of them 
« to the proprietor of the eſtate. Horace ſtems not to have 
« been the beſt provided with his. The fellow had ſerved for 
« ſome time aa à lackey at Rome. On being feng, hack do the 
« country, therefore, he would not be perfectly Gatisfied. He 
« was always longing to return ta Town, and could not com- 
« prehend how his Maſter, who might live ſo much at his eaſe 
in the capital, and feaſt every day-with great men, Could 
« find any pleaſure in dwelling at ſo ſolitsty and ræüred a por 
« in the country. Horace thence takes me to ng _ 
« lecture WR, wu! good nen, " 


(a) Vazia was a little municipaliyy of a als (Teverons) 
about the ſpot where Varo ſtands at preſent. In old times, 
when Italy was more populous than it could be after the ſocial 
and civil wars, and after the great had obtained ſo much of the 
beſt land and converted it into elegant Villas, one little village 
compoſed the eftate of our Poet, ſufficient tor five nil, | 
who were cenſed in the neighbouring Varia. Wieland. 

He calls theſe honeſt Villagers Patres (Senators) —_ 
they formed part of the Council of Varia. —Dacier. 


0%) Thorns are here uſed literalh, as applied to the feld. and 
naiapborically (for caxes) is appli to the mind. 


(c) This probably i is the * Elivs Lamia mentioned i in the 
36th Ode of the firſt Book, and addreſſed i in the 17th Ode. of | 


the third Book. 
(4) This 
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= Patrig quis exul | 
Se quogue fugit ? 
Ode 1 TY 


; | —cvib atgue 


Quadrigis peers bene « vivere. Quoc petis bi 143 


060 In the Original 1 which Torrentins FP 
by ſerous ad omnia viliora officia comparatus. — - Baxter lays it 1 15 
the fame as Calo, See note (/). 


(/) Geſner cannot endure that Horace ſhould wing of of his 
conſiſtency in preferring a country life, and refers us to the 7th 


Sat, of Book 2d, in which he makes Davus reproach him with | 


'wiſhing for the country when in Town, and for Town when in 
the country. We ſhall find a fimilar paſſage in Epift. 15. (and 
Wieland might have added in Epiſt. 8.) to which Geer 
might with more reaſon have appealed. But he ought not to 
have forgotten that a man never, either in jeſt or earneſt, ac- 
cuſes himſelf of faults which he actually has. The decided 


love which our Poet bore to the country life is too manifeſt | 


throughout his works to allow us to think he could not fay 


with truth that in this reſpe& he was conſiſtent, Tranſient 


ſallies of humour are not to be taken for e of 
Wieland. 7 | 


) Though vines grew in the's territory of the Sabines, the 
grapes were not of the beſt ſort; (See Ode 20. Book 1.) and 
the little eſtate of Horace ſeems to have been in a part of the 
country where-the ſoil was leaſt favourable to the cultivation of 


them. 
a (5) Girls 


r r =; 


1 Dr — . —_— * 


ls 


| | FF 
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(5) Girls of this deſcription (whether of the higher or 
jower order) appear always to have united Muſick with their 
other nn See Ode 11. Book 2. 


0 Cynara is ie with ſo much regard in other 


places (as one of the earlieſt and perhaps the favourite Miſtreſs 
of our Poet) that ane ſhould nat have expetted to find her cha- 
nderized here as of a mercenary diſpoſition, This circum- 
ſtance however muſt have made her favourable reception of him 
without preſents, the more n See Odes 1. and 13, 
Book 3 | 


(k) From this paſſage the Abbe Chaupy (in his Decouverte 
de la Maiſon de Campagne D'Horace) infers that Horace had 
an elegant garden, which he often worked in, Nothing of this 
las Wieland obſerves) appears from the paſſage before us. It 


ſeems rather that glabas et ſaxa moventem means that he buſied 


himſelf about his farm, and occaſionally aſſiſted the labourers. 
His awkwardneſs in doing this (being, in compariſon with his 
Sabine neighbours, what we ſhould call 2 Cockney) was a ſubjeR 
of raillery from the honeſt farmers and Es Wer a in 
his neighbourhood, | | 


(1) In the Original 1 e 
Slave employed to cut and carry wood. Probably it is here 
aled as a Slave of all work, or a Slave who cazries burthens. 


/ 
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TPISTLE XV. 
To? Noxonws Vana. | OW 


He, inquires 22 (a).1 Valio and eiue, . what 


articles of living are to be had there. 


1 


1 Valiys candy; 

What air Salernum's plains may boaſt, | 

Inform me, Vala; ſay, what kind 

ot men, what ſort of roads you find. 2 
For now (5) Antonius Muſa deems L N 
My health requires not (c) Baia's ſirgapng.. 

My reputation there is loſt, pk 
pocenly 1 chuſe cold-baths in foot: 5 80 
With loud complaints the townſhip, rings 
We leave it's (d) myrtles, ſcorn it's ſprings; 

«© Whoſe ſulphur to our limbs gives eaſe, 

« And drives out lingering ſlow diſeaſe,” 
Enraged the Baians rail at thoſe 

Who to the (e) Cluſian fount expoſe 

The head and breaſt, and boldly dare 15 


To Gabii's chilly ſtreams repair. 
= 45 2 | But 


nöOok 1. Frisfir Av. 9 . 
But now, my putpoſe changed, "force = = 
Beyond his well-known ihns my horſe. * 

« Where would yu turn? for not today * | 

« To (/) Cumæ is my ueſtined Way, 3 20 

« Or Baiæ: o'er this rond it nes!“ BY 

In angry tone the rider cries, 7 4 

And jerks the rein. But horſes hear 

With the mouth only, Hot the car. 


Inform me of theſe points beſide: 25 
Which place is beſt with corn ſupplied; f : 
Is their ſole drink collected rain? * ; 
Or have they fountaĩns that contain | | 
A ſweet perennial ſtream ? for wine | 
That country's produce I'detline. — 30 g 
When at my farm J little care Nane ] 
What ſort I chance to feet witlt tiere: q 
But (e) near the'fea 1 Hope to mug =_ 
A gentle and a gener6ud'ktnd, =O 
Which bids corroding tires depart, e a 35 
Flows thro' the veins, and glads the hñeart f | 
With richeſt hopes, exalts each ſenſe, | 
Inſpires the tongue with eloquence, _ 
And, ſome (b) Lucanian Fair to pleaſe, 2 
May give me youthful grace and caſe, 40 | ; 
Say, in which ample tract are found e RAA f : 
Moſt bares? in which Wild boars abeund ? : 


Which 
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Which (5) ſea can-furniſh the beſt diſh n 
Of oyſters and delicious fiſt? 1875 
That I may thence in ſleekeſt pligt 435 
Return, a fat (i) Phoeacian wighkt. 
From your deſcription when I've heard 
Theſe points, I'll take them at your word. 
When (Y Menius all he chanced to inherit 
Had waſted, like a man of ſpirit, * 0 
Reſolved to eat at others charge 733 
He lived upon the town at large, 
A common Paraſite and ranger, by of 
Who had no certain rack and manger? + 
Who, till you fed him, ne er would know 1 1-245 
The difference 'twixt a friend and foe, 
A thoufand ſlanderous tales invented, 1 
And cared not whom his lies tormented, 
Swept, like a ſtorm, each butcher's ſtall, | 
Or, like a gulf, devoured them all, ibs 
And to his greedy ſtomach gave | 
Whatever he could get or ſave. 
This man, at ſome unlucky times 5 iy oh 
When thoſe who liked or feared his crimes - 
Had no allowance given, would eat} 7585 
A diſh of tripe, or coarſeſt meat, 
Enough to ſatisfy three bears. 
Then he'd abuſe luxurious heirs, 
And 


Va 
tim 
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de 
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And ſwear an iron brand ſhould marc 


The belly of each ravenous ſpark, 76 


Yet when aught daintier he could find. 

And ſcarce had left a trace behind, 

He'd cry: © I wonder not at meeting 

« With thoſe who ſpend eſtates in eating; 

« Since there's no treat, I muſt allow, 75 

Like a fat (n) thruſh, or paunch of ſow.” 
This character's (n) too like my own : 

| praiſe ſafe humble joys alone | 

When caſh is wanting, and appear 


Safe, abſtinent, midſt meagre cheer. | ke 5 


Give me aught richer : © They excel 

« In wiſdom, they alone live well, 

{l cry) & whoſe ſplendid villas her 
From wealth what mighty bleſſings flow.” 


NOTES on EPISTLE XV. 


THERE was, it ſeems, a perſon of the name of Numonius 
Vala who commanded the cavalry under Quintilius Varus, at the 


ume of his diſaſtrous defeat in Germany: but whether he was 
the perſon addreſſed in this Epifile does not appear. Whoever 


be was, he ſeems to have been an intimate of Horace, but is 


ot mentioned in any other part of his works. No doubt he 
vas well acquainted, either by having an eſtate there, or by 
ſome other means, with the ſeveral places reſpecting which our 


Poet inquires. 


« The 
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«« The whole of this Epiſtle (fays Wieland) is:conceived in 
* @ very jovial tone, and has more than moſt of the others of 
« that pleaſant negligence which to imitators ſeems ſo ealy, 
« and yet of all modes of writing is the moſt inimitable, And 
« yet it is not the negligeniia diligens of which Cicero ſpenłes in 
e one of the Chapters of his Orator ; not that artful negligence, 
* where the eagerneſs to pleaſe lurks, as it were, in ambuſh, 
« and only keeps concealed the more fully to ſurpriſe. It is 
<< rather that negligence, ſtript of all art and deſign, in which 
«« we begin without knowing how we ſhall end, when the pen 
i ſeems to go of itſelf, thoughts and expreſſions match toge- 
ther as they flow, without being ſonght for, and the writer 
in the gaiety of his heart dreams not that any thing he fays 
« can be taken amiſs.” In this way the learned Wieland ac- 
counts for the long parentheſis; which ſeems, I believe, to-moſt 


readers very clumſey, and which moſt of the tranſlators have 


| feared to imitate. Many of them begin with the ſtatement 
which is thrown into a parentheſis in the Original. Put this 
makes the beginning very cold and infipid in their tranſlations. 
Whether the method adopted here be nn * Reader 


muſt determine. 


(a) Salernum and Velia (called alſo Elea, Hell and Hyela) 
| were two ſmall towns, the one on the northern, the other on 
the eaſtern ſhore of the great haven formed by the Tyrrhene 
| ſea between the promontories of Minerva and Palinurus. Of 
how little conſequence ſoever theſe places may otherwiſe be, 
yet, from their fituation, they were proper for the purpoſe on 
account of which Horace makes f inquiries — 
Wieland. | | 


(4) Antonius Muſa, the Phyſician who 8 fack crodi 
by the recovery of Auguſtus, was his Freedman ; for the Phy- 
ſicians of great men at Rome were always a part of their 
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families. . The diſeaſe. af the Emperor was a gouty humour, 
attended with obſtructions and a viſible decline. His ordinary 
phyſician, Æmilius, tried bathing and ſweating, and went ſo 
far as to cover his Patient's bed- chamber with furs. But the 
diforder gained ground, and Auguſtus grew more and more 
reduced, when Mufa hit on the lucky thought, ſince hot water 
hd done no good, to make trial of cold. He ordered his 
patient to take cold drinks, and to have cold water poured 
over him, and by this method of treatment was fo ſucceſsful, 
that, in a ſhort time, Auguſtus was perfectly recovered; and 
notwithſtanding his infirm conſtitution, lived thirty-fix years 
afterwards. For this cure Muſa obtained a large ſum of money 
tom Auguſtus and the Senate, with the right of wearing a 
pold ring, which gave bim the privileges of the Equeſtrian 
Order, His ſtatue was alſb placed near that of Aſculapius. 

It ſeems that he had been conſulted by Horace for the defluxion 
in his eyes, and had recommended cold bathing ; which our 
poet had taken at Cluſium or Gabii, and was now ſd far re- 
covered as to have no other care leſt than chat of procuring 
limſelf warmer winter . quarters. . Schol. Cruq. Sueton. in 
Aug adams 


1 2 4 4 ” 1 
* 14 


(c) Baiz was at that time in Italy, what Bath, Tunbridge, 
&, are in England. The healthy went thither for pleaſure, 
and the ſick in hopes of finding health. So long as before 
the time of the. Czfars Baiæ was the place where the principal 
perſons. of Rome thought themſelves privileged to give them- 
ſelves up without reſerve to amuſement and voluptuouſmeſs; 
"ich brought this charming region into ſo bad repute, that 
Propertius cannot NE nog AO his fair 2 it's 
nfe&ious company. | 
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Tu modo quam primum corruptas deſere a. 
Multis iſta dabunt littora diflidium,- © ,, 


] 
| 
| Littora quæ fuerant caſtis inimica puellis, 0 
Ah! pereant Baiz, crimen amoris, adus. ho ty ü 
And Cicero, in his defence of Cælius, thought 3 it  neceſſiry te ; 
juſtify himſelf for taking under his protection & perſon who 
had ſeen Baie. — It appears however by another letter of L 
Cicero (Epiſt. ad Familar. IX. 12.) that, whatever effect the 
waters of Baiz might have, the air was unhealthy ; and this | 
accounts for Muſa having ſent Horace 1 _ it.— for 
Wieland. (2 
| (4) It is faid that Baiz, and the country immediately row! 2 
it, abounded in myrtle groves; which rendered i * Or ac by 
pleaſant —Dac. fo! 
(e) There were cold baths at Cluſium and Gab. The 
former of theſe places was in Herrara, he lager i . 0 
country of the Sabines.—Schol. Bax. | Gee 
) Cumz was to the north of Baiæ on the Tuſcan ſea. It 0 
appears, by this paſſage, that Horace nne reſorted thi- * 
ther alſo in the winter. Lal tte? MY 
L * +0 i: 11 
(g) The difference between his mode of life, at his little (m 
Farm, and during theſe winter excurſions, is ſtrongly martel | 
in this paſſage, and.indegd throughout this letter. At then. 
former he was uſually abſtemious, or, when he entertained hi adopt 
neighbours, (or even his great Friends) it was with ſuch fare 3s EY 
his eſtate and the adjacent country produced, | 
Vile potabis modicis Sabinum (a) 
Cantharis, &c. | oe tl 
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uu when he went to the ſea coaſt, to paſs the winter in a 
mer ſituation, and read at his eaſe and comfort, he required. 
nore indulgence, to make amends probably for the want of 
thoſe rural occupatians and ſocial parties which he enjoyed at 
home. 5 


(3) Velia, one of the two places menticnnd, was in 
. | | | 


(i Catius, in the 4th Satire (Book 2.) deſcribes the various 
forts of ſhell fiſh in theſe ſeas —Pliny fays of the ſhores of 
Campania, bac littora præter cætera in toto mari conchylio et 
jiſe nobili annotantar. Lib. 3. c. 5. But Horace, who pro- 
poſed to lead a true Pheacian life all this winter, does not 
content himſelf with the general good report of the Tyrrhene 
ſhore, but inquires more particularly about every article of the 
culinary part of their natural hiſtory.—Mieland. 


= 
(i) That is, like a fleek well-fed Courtier of Alcinons. 


() Menius is mentioned in Sat. 1. as a prodigal, and in 
Nt. 3. as a backbiter. Here the two foregoing characters are 
united with that of glutton. 


(n) The Thruſh is mentioned as a great delicacy in Sat. 5. 
book 2. The other diſh commended by Menius was, it 
ſeems, eſteemed a delicacy by the Greeks, and from them 
adopted by the Romans. — Wieland cites to this point Athe- 

1 a E 
neus. Deipnoſoph. Lib. 3. p. 100, 101. 


(1) Wieland cautions us that this compariſon ſhould not 
tive the Reader a bad opinion of our Poet; fince he intends 
Aa 2 only 
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only to ſay by it, FÞus it it wl ur all poor i, The / 
caution was perhaps needleſs to thoſe who have at all obſerved 
the manner of Horace in his Satires and Epiſties; where 
he frequently, between: jeſt and earneſt, cenfures himielf. = 
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EPISTLE XVI. 


To QvincrTivs. 


Hirace deſcribes his Villa, and thence falls into r n 


Gl Gundis, ſince you wiſh to know, 
What on their Lord my lands beſtow, 
If corn or olive-trees are, mine, he 
Fruits, paſtures, or the ſpreading vine, 
(a) This letter ſhall at length relate : 5 
The ſhape and ſcite of my eſtate. | 
(b) A chain of mountains firſt is ſeen, * 
Save where a ſhadowy vale between 
Divides them : yet-at dawn of day 
(c) It's right admits the ſolar ray ; 5 * 
It's left, ere day it's courſe has run, - 
Is warmed by the departing ſun. - | 
Juſtly you'd praiſe the temperate air; 
The buſhes prunes and cornels bear, 8 | 
The oaks abundant food affard | 125 
To my pleaſed herds, and ſhade their Lord, 
Aa3. You'd” : 
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| You'd ſay that, wafted near to Rome, 


d) Tarentum here diſplayed it's bloom. 
ſe) A fountain too, well known to fame, 


{From whence a rivulet takes it's name) 


Cold, pure, as Hebrus ſtreams that grace 
With winding courſe the plains of Thrace, 


Flows with a happy power to caſe 
The ſtomach or the head's diſcaſe. 

My health (/) this ſoft this bleſt retreat 
Preſerves amid (g) September's heat. 


(5) You live aright, if tis your care 


To merit the good name you bear ; 
| To be the character profeſt. 


All Rome has long proclaimed you bleſt. 


And yet, I fear, you truſt alone 

To their opinion, not your own, 

| Think happineſs can e'er ariſe 

In minds that are not good and wiſe, 


And, if you ſeem but well, endure 


(7) And hide the fever you ſhould cure, 

Till a cold ſhivering fit at laſt 

Seize you amidſt the rich repaſt. 

Falſe fooliſh ſhame will oft conceal 

Ulcers that care alone can heal. 
Should you of mighty battles hear, 

And words like theſe ſalute your ear: 


ct (1) May 


4 
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46, May Jove, who guards the Roman race, 
« Still leave it as a doubtful caſe 

« Whether the people for your weal ' _ 45 
Or you for their's moſt kindneſs feel!“ 

This compliment you'd ſurely own 

To great Auguſtus due alone. 5 

But can you, when, without objection, 


You're called a Sage, nay all perfection, 50 


Own theſe high praiſes ?—I, tis true, 

Love a good name as well as you. 

Yet may not thoſe who gave to-day, 

To-morrow take that name away ? | 

Juſt as the Faſces they reſume 55 
From worthleſs Magiſtrates of Rome. . 


IM Yield them!” (they cry) with heavy heart, 


| yield ſuch honours, and depart. 
But ſhould the publick voice proclaim 
That I'm a thief and loſt to ſhame, 60 
Or ſay that with remorſeleſs ire 
[ rangled my ill-fated Sire, 
Would charges ſo abſurd and weak 
Change e'en the colour of my cheek ?. 
Who pants for praiſe, or dreads diſgrace. 65 
Unmerited, is vile and baſe. 
Whom deem you good? (1) © Whoe'er obſerves 
The Senate's juſt decrees, nor ſwerves 

A a 4 | 60 From 
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85 e toc * ends diſputes © © | 
In various and important ſuits ; | 
« Whoſe character attention draws 
« As Bail or Witneſs in a Cauſe,” 
And yet, with all this ſpeeious ſhew, 
His family and neighbours know, 
This man, though. varniſhed o'er ann, 883 
Is a mean raſcal at his heart. - 2 38A 
Should my Slave plead,” -I never ſtole, 
Nor fled to ſcape my Lord's controul. “ 
Well then: you have your proper mec, 
(I ſay) your back has ne'er been flead, © 
% No man I've flain := We than't expoſe. 
Your carcaſe as a food for crows. khn 
© ]'m a good careſul flave,” he cries. 
No: that his (m) Sabine Lord denies. 
The wolf, alarmed, with caution fieers | 
Far from the trap he juſtly fears; 
The hawk or kite who ever took 
When they ſuſpect the toils or hook? 
(n) Good men, though nothing be nn, = 
Hate wickedneſs for virtue's ſake. TER 
IF you offend not, tis the fear 
Of puniſhment that keeps you clear. 
Could you cheat juſtice, you'd rein d 
From nought that's ſacred or profane. 


$32 4 
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(e) If you ſteal little at a time, „ 4 1 thi ge 
My loſs is leſs : not fo your erime. VV 
Whene'er your far-famed good man flays + | 
His victims, whilſt the people gare, | i 

In loud clear accents he proclaims Gere 61 Wet 
Great Janus' and Apollo's names; of e Gag 
Then ſoftly: matters to himſelf, | Pe 


Dear Goddeſs of unlawful pelf, | 
_ « (p) Laverna! (in thy power J traſt) | 
« Give me to cheat, yet paſs for juſt ! 


Each guilty fraud that ſhuns the ligt 105 

« O'erſpread with clouds and veil in night.“ 
How is the avaricious kna ue © 

Better or freer than a flave, ET 

Whene'er he ſtoops with fond deſire | 

To pick a farthing from the mire? © 110 


Who longs for.aught, fears too—by me 

Who lives in fear is ne'er deemed free. 

By virtue () in his ſtation placed 

He quits his arms, and flies . 9 

Who, bleſt with an abundant tore, 715 

For ever ſtrives and toils for more. "7 e TOOL 
(7) Kill not your captive, nor deſtroy. be 3 


Him you may ſell, if not empor. 
His ſervice may ſome profit yield: ii ros. 
| 10 7.3 


He'll tend your flocks, or Plough ye our field; LC 0 75 
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Or let him (s) traffick for your gain, 
And winter on the ſtormy main, 
Or grain and other victuals bear 
To market, and be uſeful there. 
(:) The man who's truly good and wiſe 
Thus to the tyrant Pentheus cries : 
What ſufferings, mighty Theban King, 
Can all your power and hatred bring? . 
* [Il ſeize your goods.”'—* My flocks, eſtate, 
6 You mean, my furniture, my plate. 130 
& Well, take them all!“ “ T' add the paint 
& Of harſh impriſonment and chains.” == 
* A God, whom you can ne'er reſiſt, 
4 Shall free me whenſoe er I liſt.” | 
Tis death he means, as I ſuppoſe; 135 


For death's the term of human woes. 


NOTES os EPISTLE XVI. 


- QUINCTIUS, to whom this Epiſtle is written, is probably 
the ſame Quinctius Hirpiaus who is addreſſed by our Poet in 
the 11th Ode of the 2d Book. The ſurname of Hirpinus 
ſeems to prove (as Wieland has obſerved) that he did not be- 
long to any of the Quinctian families (of which there were 
ſeveral at Rome) of noble and patrician origin, but that his 
Anceſtors were of the race of Hirpinians, a people bordering 
on the Samnites and deſcended from them. Wieland thinks, & 
— | | on 
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on comparing the before-mentioned Ode with this Epiſtle, that 
he was one of thoſe who, by patrons, ſpeculation and pru- 
dence, had arrived at wealth and conſequence, and that, 
amongſt other means, he had the art to employ the reputation 
of an honeſt and blameleſs man as the ladder to his good for- 
tune.—“ I figure to myſelf (fays he) this Quinctius as one of 
« thoſe honourable perſonages, who, by taking good conduct 
« and integrity for one and the ſame thing, perſuade the world, 
« and at laſt perhaps themſelves alſo, to think better of them 
« than they deſerve. The manner in which Horace feels his 
e pulſe, ſeems to make this repreſentation of his character 
« neceſſary; for the pedantry of delivering a ſevere moral 
« ſermon to every friend, or to the firſt perſon that comes in 
« his way, no man will impute to our Poet who knows any 
« thing of him. But to an old comrade, we may, as op- 


| « portunity offers, whiſper a word or two in confidence : and 
« it is highly conſiſtent with friendſhip to rouſe a ſelſ · deceived 


« friend from a ſlumber that might prove fatal to him 

« The moral (he adds) conveyed in the greater part of this 
« beautiful Epiſtle, is comprehended in that fingle line of 
« XAſchylus, where ſpeaking of Amphiaraus, one of the ſeven 
heroes at the attack of Thebes, he ſays: Ov yay dene apiro; 
© an was TIA. He will not ſeem, but be the beſt.” 


* 


(a) This part of the Epiſtle muſt be conſidered as an anſwer 


either to ſome letter from Quinctius, or to ſome queſtions he 


had put in converſation with our Poet ; ogy Probably the 
former, 1 


(3) This deſcription, though very pleaſing, is not ſo particular 
and appropriate, but that it will ſuit many places; and therefore 
has not of itſelf ſerved to fix the ſpot where Horace Villa 
1 On this ſubject (intereſting ro the admirers of our Foes) 
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the Criticks and Antiquaries differ from each other, and ſome 
of them from themſelves. The prevailing, and indeed for a 
long time the moſt ſpecious, opinion placed ĩt at or near Tivoli. 
But the Abbe Capmartin de Chaupy has, I think, overthrown 
that opinion by comparing the various texts of Horace on the 
ſubject. The ſpot where he has placed it, appears, upon the 
whole, the moſt probable ſituation. After a long deduſtion 
of proofs, to ſhew it was not at any of thoſe places which have 
been ſuppoſed by former writers, he fixes it in the valley of 
Licenza, at a ſpot about fourteen miles from * nn, | 
Vico Varo. 

The reaſons in ſupport of ha opinion are too 4 to be 
detailed here. But it is obſervable that Wieland, thaugh fond 
of ridiculing the prolixity and affeRation-of the A, does not 
oppoſe his concluſions on this his principal point. He has 
«« diſcovered (ſays the learned Commentator) that the ancient 
« Varia is the village now called Vico Hans, that the-mount 
« Lucretilis is the preſent Monte Gennaro, the old Digentia; the 
« modern Licenza and the decayed fane of Vacma, the ſtill 
« exiſting ruins of a temple of Fortune reſtored by Veſpaſian, 
« Kc. The whole vale is now called Valle di Licenza, and 
« belongs to the Prince Borgheſe. This diſcovery. ſeemed of 
« ſo much conſequence to Monſieur L'Abbè Capartin de 
* Chaupy, that by the help of the general concurrence of 
« things (which left him in no want of rich mines of collateral 
« reſearch) he has written a work on it in three thick octavo 
« volumes; which (as far as may be judged without actually 
« viſiting the place) leave but little to the admirers of anti- 
« quity, except the trouble of reading his book.“ 4 

To this rather reluctant admiſſion of Wieland's I have it in 
my power to add, that an ingenious Friend, who has paſſed 
much time in Italy, and been upon the ſpot, is convinced; from 
his — that ths 1 yy vented 1 well | 


founded, 
; (e) By 
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eh Wann — * * 
Weſt. 


4 4 9 5 in lie Epiſle to his Bailif, admits chat his 
farm produced no wine, and the preceding lines here denote 
beauty and convenience rather than fertility, this compariſon 
of it to the environs of Tarentum mult be deemed a. great 
though perhaps in a Poet (when OE by favourite 499 
an allowable exaggeration.  _ 5 


(% This, ſays Wieland, was . he principal farce. 
of the little river Digentia. Other Commentators conclude 
it to be the ſame fountain addreſſed by Horace under the name, 
of Blanduſia, or Banduſia, in Ode 12. Book 3. though Dacier 
ſuppoſes two fountains, viz. this, which he calls Digentia, and 
Blanduſia above referred: to. The Abbe Chanpy, however, 
maintains there was no fountain called Blanduſia, or Banduſia, 
on Horace's eſtate; but that it's proper ſituation was about ſix 
miles from Venufium, now Venoſa, (in aims the native 
town of our Poct. Onan ö 


KL If w we e compare * Arie 3 here gives s of 
© his eftate with the Epiſtle to his Bailiff, and ſome other paſ- 

* {ages, I think it muſt appear that juſt ſo much ſenſibility for, 
« artleſs nature, ſo much love of quiet and eaſe, ſo much | 
e modeſty and contentedneſs, in ſhort, juſt ſuch a philoſophi- 
cal head and ſuch gaiety of heart as he poſſeſſed, was neceſ- 
* fary for taking fo much delight as he did in his Sabinum, 
We ſhould miſtake greatly, were we to imagine it ſuch a 
Villa as that elegant little eſtate of Cicero's, which, in an 
_ © Epiſtle to Atticus, he calls Haliæ acollus, or one in the taſte 
* of Pliny's; of which Mr. Robert Caſtell in his magnificent . 
* work (The Villas of the Ancients illuſtrated) has given ſa 
beautiful a * It was in fact only a Sabine 


ce Farm; 
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Fm; dne of thoſe prædia riſica, of which Macenas had 
«« doubtleſs more than he himſelf knew of, ſituated in a region 


* not the moſt fertile, and of very moderate produce, But 


% jt had every requiſite for making Horace happy; ſo that he 
« had nothing to wiſh for more.” — Wicland. He cites at 


length the beginning of Ode 18. Book 2. Alfo Ode 16. 


Book 3. and the concluſion of Ode 1. Book 3.—" With the 
t exception (he adds) of the country about Reate and the 
«« Velinian Lake, what was properly called the Sabine Pro- 
« vince was rude, hilly, and for the moſt part, of ſuch a 
* quality, that none but ſo frugal 2 people as the Sabines 
coulqͥ have forced from it a neceſſary ſupport. But Horace 
could find in his Uſtica beauties __ RO OI 


** Baiz could produce. 


— Auæ lu deſerta et inhoſpita md 
 Credir, ae, wat auen, gui a , 


2 + faid he to his Bailif; and, with all his urbanity and habit 
« of living with the choiceſt company of Rome, he was never 
* better pleaſed than among his honeſt-hearted Sabines, who 
« ſtill retained their ancient ſimplicity of manners. His 
_ « writings are replete with little ſtrokes which diſcover his 
*« ſatisfaction at being with this good uncorrupted race of 


« men. It was not the luxurious ſuppers at the table of Mz- - 


* Cenas or Salluſtius (where the ſubje& of converſation was, 
«© whether Lepos danced well or not) but his little evening 
1 repaſts, among his Sabine neighbours, and (where the talk 
« was about what concerns us moſt) that he wiſhes with 0 


6c much ardour and emotion to reel.“ 


3 ar, ener drum, Sc. 


1 See che 7th Epiſtle of this Book, in which he ae | 


the 5 ſtate of Rome in September. 


- 


) "= 
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(5) Here the Poet, having exprefſed his own ſutisfaction in 
ks little farm (reſpecting which Quinctius had probably put 
ſome queſtions, perhaps in a ſarcaſtick manner) inquires of is 
Friend if he feels himſelf equally happy, and is in truth as ir- 
tuous and wiſe as the world deem him. (See the introductory 
Note to this Epiſtle.) This ſeems ſufficiently connected for 
epiſtolary writing, and not to deſerve the cenſure of abrupt- 
neſs and want of connection which Scaliger has paſſed upon 


it, 


(i) This alluſion ſeems intended as a ſtroke of Satire on the 
inordinate luxury of the table then becoming general at Rome. 
Men, with fevers upon them, would fit down to a great enter 
tainment rather than confeſs themſelves ill and be taken care 
of 145. Ti 

(4) There never was perhaps a nicer piece of flattery uttered 
of a Prince than this. But the ſurprizing thing is, that Horace 
ſeys nothing here but what was literally true. From the year 
of Rome 727 the Romans really loved Auguſtus with an en- 
thuſiaſm which for fervour and duration is ſcarce to be matched 
in hiſtory; and Auguſtus played his part of a Father 'and 
Patron God ſo well, that at laſt he might have brought himſelf 
to imagine that he loved the Romans in return as A as 
he wiſhed to MY them.—Wieland. wer 


() This ates may te ſuppoſed to come from Quinte) 
or the perſon with whom Horace is reaſoning, and the reply 
(deginning with the words And yet, &c.) from our Poet, 


(m) By Sabellus Horace undoubtedly means himſelf; and, if 
be does honour to the Sabines, (eſpecially when he is fettling 
the idea of integrity) yet he certainly intended to do no lefs 
honour to himſelf, by making himſelf a naturalized countryman 
of ſo virtuous a people. That he expreſsly defigns to point at 
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To Sc vA. 


That the friendſhip of great men ſhould not be deſpiſed, — Fin 


it is to be obtained. 


My Scæva, though I need not ſtate | 
What courſe befits us with the great 
To you, who can ſo well diſcern, 
Your humble friend's opinion learn. 
Let me, though little ſkilled, eſſay, 
Like a blind guide, to point the way ; 
And try if yet I can make known - 
Aught worth adopting as your own. 

If then a life of gentle reſt, 


) With morning ſlumbers pleaſe you beſt, 


If taverns, rattling wheels, and duſt 
Inſpire your mind with ftrong diſguſt, - 
Take my advice, at once retreat 
To (b) Ferentinum's happier ſeat. - 

For wealth includes not every bliſs ; 

Nor has he lived and died amiſs, 


10 


15 
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| Who, to an humble ſtate confined, 
Eſcaped the notice of mankind. | 
But would you. ſerve Your friends, and ſhare - 
Yourſelf ſome daintler better fare, ws 
You, (c) who no lux“ ries can afford, _ 
Muſt ſeek ſome plenteous dainty board. 

% () On herbs could Ariſtippus dine 
«© All great mens' favours he'd decline.” 5 
« Who cenſures me plain herbs would hate, - 25 
« Could he find favour with the great.” ; 
Of theſe contending Wits, decide 
Whoſe words arid deeds you'd chuſe for guide: * L 
Or, as you're younger, take my word; "TY BI 
Let Ariſtippus be r 30 
For oft (if we believe report) | Es 
With the ſour Cynick this he'd ſports 
0 We're both Buffoons, Sir, 'tis allowed: 
I pleaſe myſelf, but you the crowd. 
« Mins is the beſt, the nobleſt trade. 35 
« (f) My dutifal attention's paid Ry 
% That nimble courſets Oer the plain 
% May bear me, and 4 King maintain. 
« You aſk for vileſt things, and live 
« Inferior to the mob who give; "Tp 40 
“Vet boaſt a philoſophick mind | 
{© Exempt from wants of every kind.” 
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( 2) All ſtates, conditions, and e 
On Ariſtippus ſat with caſe. 
He ſtrove the greater to obtain 

Content with what he chanced to gain. 
But the ſtern Sage, whoſe patience grows. 
Enured to rugs and coarſeſt cloaths, f 7 . | 1 | 
Would move my wonder could he grace A 6 
A nobler fortune, higher place. Re 51 4 J0 
The one would never wait at home | 
For purple robes, but careleſs roam 3 
Through every ſtreet the moſt frequented | 30 
Clad in whatever chance preſented. 4% Soil. 
The other fine-ſpun veſts affright 
. Like a mad dog or ſerpent 's bite. of * Pe 1 
Should not the accuſtomed rug enfold 1 5 
His ſhivering limbs, he'd die with cold. ns dl 
Well then: his favourite garb reſtore; _ / 1) », 
And let him (6) trifle as before. . 

(i) Who wage berce combats, who expoſe... 

In glorious pomp Rome's captive foes, - ST 
To Jove's immortal throne ſhall riſe, _ =” 
By fame exalted to the ſkies, |. . 
Yet even on thoſe ſome honours wait WP”. 65 
. Whoſe life and manners pleaſe the ee 1 

(4) "Tis not each ſailor's lot to gain 
The port of Corinth from the main. - 
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But thoſe whom wretched fears deter 

From ſuch attempts, muſt x never lire x 

Then ſhall not they obtain the meed | 

Of manly firmneſs who ſucceed? ? ""_ 

Now here the very caſe we find: 

The feeble nerves, the little mind, 

Shrink from all toil, and reſt WD, : I 

The vigorous dare it and endure. | 

(1) Or virtue is an empty name, 

Or worth may ſeek rewards and fame. 
(nm) Thoſe from their Patron more obtain 

Who ne'er of poverty complain, N 

Than beggars : 'twill far better pleaſe 

A preſent to accept, than ſeize. 

From this plain rule, as from it's ſource, 

Let your whole conduct take it's courſe. 

« My Siſter's portionleſs, (you cry) 

« My mother poor; and none will buy 

« My farm; nor can I thence be fed, 

«* What's this, but mean]y aſking bread?” 

A ſecond beggar then may whine, _ 


) Good Sir, let balf your gift be mine bw K 


But could (o) the crow in ſilence feed, 


More food he'd gain, leſs envy breed. T 


When on 7) ſome j journey we attend 
To diſtant towns a noble friend, 
B b3 
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Whoe'er of dirt, cold wind, or rains, 5 : . £195 
Trunk ſpoiled and caſh purlained, complains, 3 
Repeats the (9) harlot* s trick, who grieves 1. l oh 
For rings or bracelets ſtolen by thieves | K "ER 
So oft, as ne'er to gain belief * 5 
For real loſs or unfeigned grief. 3 119 
Nor will a man thus cheated raiſe „„ 
A ſtrolling cripple in our ways, . 
Though the poor wretch the Gods atteſt 
With tears, Indeed I do not jeſt! 3 
4 Ah no, by great (r) Ofiris' name! 4 115 
« Ye cruel men, aſſiſt the lame!” 7 f & 
Go, to ſome ſtranger vent your cries!” 3 
The ſtern hoarſe neighbourhood replies. | 


„ ! bo " 
45 


NOTES ox EPISTLE . : 4 3 


' EXCEPTING the little that can bs collefed f this 
Epiſtle itſelf, nothing is known concerning the perſon to 
whom it was written. It may be conjectured that he was of 
no illuſtrious deſcent, that he had hitherto, without any conf 
derable effect, attached himſelf to ſome great man at Rome; 
that this had made him diſpirited and irreſolute whether to 
proceed or retreat, and that Horace wrote this to encourage 
him, and at the ſame time to give him to underſtand whereip ke 
miſtook, and of what he ſhould be ſolicitous during his attend- 


ance on the great. The well-known diſpute between Ariſtip- 


pus and Diogenes furniſhes him with matter to this purpoſe; 


which. 
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ſenting in Ariſtippus the. model of a Philoſopher at Court; 4 
man who knew how to live, with Kings, without ſurrendering 
either his liberty or his character. and 5 endeayouring to 
convince his friend that it requires more virtue; that is more 
underſtanding, ' prudence, courage and perſeverance, to play 
well the part of an Ariſtippus than that of 4 Diogenes 
Wieland, The Scholiaſt called Scæva, Scatva Lollius, and ſays 
he was a Roman Knight. Bar. On thitt ſuppofition Geſner 
thinks it probable the next Epiſtle was meant as a continuation 


of this, or a reply to the anſwer which this produced. 


(%) In the Original. it is, © Jeep all che oſt burt. , This, 


according to the Roman method of computing the day, an- 
ſwered to ſeven in the morning with us. A man who uſually 
ſept till after that hour was deemed by them very indolem; 
ince he muſt, in the ſummer, continue in bed long after ſunriſe. 
Thoſe who attached themſelves to any great man at Rome 
were W to attend their Patron hg break of day. 


(8) There appear to have __ at e Italy 
called Ferentinum. One is ſaid to have been in Etruria, an- 
other in Campania. Whichever the Poet here alludes to, it is 
probable that Scæva had an eſtate there. Wieland juſtly 
obſerves that our Poet ſeems to have known his friend Scæva 
vell enough to ſee that, with the advice of an experienced 


monitor, he might make a paſſable Courtier, but that, tn)any 


aſe, he would make but a poor Philoſopher in ſolitude. . 

(e) In the Original, accedes ficens ad unttam, in which, I 
ſuppoſe, with Baxter,' that ejuins is anderitood'; as it feems 
to be in the line, — Si wero off undtun git rea? ponere 
foſit, In this paſlage, however, moſt of the Criticlæs ſay 
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wndZum is eee dum df * indi 


convi vam. 


7 This 8 between 88 and Ariftipps i is ins 
troduced rather abruptly. . Wieland ſuſpeRts that Scæva, in a 
fit of ill humour, in one of thoſe moments when every man 
thinks himſelf a Philoſopher, had let fall ſomething to Horace 
of the irkſomeneſs of ſerving the great, and, aſked perhaps 
o if he could not live on roots and cabbages as well as Dio- 
«© genes, inſtead of ſuffering himſelf ta be teized and tormented 
ce by a great man? —“ Well! returns his Friend: but if you 
« know-how to deal with the great, you will be leſs plagued 
« and teized, and have no need to live upon cabbage. [ 
i grant, it is an art to live contentedly upon cabbage: but 
er to live with Kings“ is likewiſe an art. Each has it's in- 
e conveniences, each it's advantages. The queſtion i only, 
IW Fon of them you would beſt find aha 2+ 7 


"i 0 It 15 b difficult to give the exact ſenſe of—Scarrer 


ego ipſe mibi, populo tu, —in Engliſh. The meaning ſeems to be, 
«© You may call me a Buffoon, if you pleaſe; but you are 
« equally ſo yourſelf. My buffoonery (if it deſerve that 
ce name) pracures me the pleaſures and comforts of life. 
« Your cynical repartees and affected ſingularity afford 
« amuſement indeed to the people, but en n for 
«« yourſelf a wretched — ” 


0) Ariſtippus managed his office of aiſpelling the Kip $ 


ennui, as à Poſt at Court. There are fuch numbers who are 
endued with the contrary quality, that it is no wonder if 
Kings ſet a value on ſervice in the Ariſtippick tile. How- 
ever Dionyſius behaved with his Buffoon as Montaigne did 
with his cat. The King thought he was playing the fool 
with him; but no ſuch Oy Scurror ipſt mihy,” (ald 

9 ; Ariſtippes) 


« agreeable to myſelf, we part.” Our Poet found himſelf in 
much the ſame ſituation in the company of Auguſtus and 
Mæcenas; but the moſt curious circumſtance is, that he makes 
no ſcruple to publiſh a letter which divulges ſo much of the 
ſecret, It is much to the honour of Auguſtas and Mzcenas, 
that they were ſo magnanimous as to ſet no ſtore by ſuch 
matters, and that ores" could venture to truſt Ar Frs 
Wieland. | ber 


() * believe (fays Wieland) no one has ever better 
e apprehended, or more nicely drawn the character of Ari- 
« ſtippus (whoſe philoſophy was as individual as his character) 
« than Horace has done in this beautiful paſſage. The Phi- 
* loſopher Demonax uſed to ſay, I revere Socrates, admire 
„Diogenes, and love Ariftippus. If it be natural to admire 


« what is moſt rare and extraordinary, Ariſtippus deſerves our 


« admiration ; for, however rare the character of a true Dioge- 
nes has always been, we ſhall meet with at leaſt ten of them 
for one Ariſtippus. It is true that the manner in which he 
thought and lived may be reduced to a ſyſtem; and a ſyſtem 
* may always be learned: but the dexterity with which he 
practiſed it is not reducible to any ſyſtem; and it was pre- 
* ciſely this propriety in action (in which he excelled all 
others, like Apelles in the graces) that made him ſo ſingular 
a man, and procured him ſuch high prerogatives. Diogenes 
* himſelf was not freer with his tongue than he. Ariſtippus 
might ſay any thing, do any thing, becauſe he always ſaid 
and did every thing in the right manner and at the proper 
time, always at the moment felt what was fit or not fit, how 
far he might go, and what was enough; a perception which 
in the art of life, as in all other arts, indicates the real 
* maſter. Hence it was, that, at Syracuſe, he could play the 
Ko Cour- 
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Ariſtippus). *“ If F procure him paſtime, it is becauſe he gi - 
« me good cheer; and whenever the ſport begins to be dir. 


— — —— 
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4 Courtier, entertain Dionyſius, accept of preſents from him, 
n nay even occaſionally receive an injury, without loſing an 
«« atom of his dignity. Hence it was that he could appear in 
«| a ſplendid or an humble dreſs, without in the former cafe 

, appearing like a fop, or, in the latter, like an humble de- 
% pendant. Hence it was, that he was never at a loſs what to 
«« fay, or how to act, in whatever circumſtances he was placed, 
< or whatever was the age, rank, or character of the perſons 
<« with whom he had to do. Hence he was every where at 
«« home, every where in his proper element, diſentangled him- 
«« ſelf from every difficulty, turned every advantage to account, 
« found in every thing the good, or at leaſt the tolerable fide, 
«« was diſpirited by no diſaſter, arrogant by no ſucceſs. Where 
1 could Horace have found a more fit example for his preſent 
«« purpoſe, or a better mirror to hold up to his Fan 729955 


(5) Horace calls the G a trifler Wee probadiet hs 
cauſe: he founded his philoſophy on ſuch willing 6 
as what cloak he wore. * 15 


(i) Having done with the exmmples of Acifiippus and. Dio 
genes, the Poet now offers ſome general arguments in favour 
of courting the patronage of the Great, and ſome rules for the 
conduct of thoſe who have obtained it. We ſhall do injuſtice 
to Horace if we ſuppoſe him to recommend any mean and ſer- 
vile arts of obtaining patronage. He himſelf lived on very 
different terms with the . men who then n in 
the * world. e | 4 


(4) in the Original this en is eee alluding 1 
cording to the beſt interpretations). to the difficulty which 
veſſels had in getting into the harbour of Corinth; the entrance 
of which was ſo ſituated as to require great {kill in the pilot of 


any ſhip who was bound thither. This proverbial expreſſion 
| | was 
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vas uſed to ** undertakings that required great dexterity 
and courage. The application of this fmile- to Scæva ariſes 


(as Wieland obſerves) of itſelf, The fortune he wanted to 
make by the favour e en tobe pn 
Corinth. 


() * think (fays 8 ee ava by 
the few words he employs, is this: Diogenes would not 


« agree with Ariſtippus that more virtue was requifite to make 


« a ſtated fortune, and to keep one's ſelf in it, than to be able 
to do without it. Vet nothing is more certain. It is like 
the navigation to Corinth. To ſtay at home is no great 
4 art: and if he ho has nothing is contented with his condi- 
tion, becauſe he is not diligent enough to gain any thing, he 
merely ſaves himſelf the diſgrace of being laughed at: for 
« of whom could he complain but himſelf? Therefore, either 
« you know not what you man by. your virtue, or you muſt * 
that the man who has employed the reſolution, the patience, rbe 


« prudence, in ſhort all the virtues neceſſary to the attainment of 


© his end, with good. ſucceſt, may confider the honour and advan- 
tage that thence accrue to him, as a merited reward.” It is 
plain, he adds, that. Horace meant to ſhew' his friend Serre 
the navigation to Corinth on it's faireſt ſide. "_ 


(n) Horace now warns his friend againſt imitating the con- 
duct, equally mean and ill-judged, of ſome dependents, who 
perpetually complain to their patron of poverty, and thus de- 
grade themſelves into Beggars, or who lament, like harlots to 
their paramours, ſome pretended loſſes, in hopes of being in- 
demnified, The whole concluſion is very ſpirited in the 
Original, but alluding to certain cuſtoms and expreſſibns, to 


which we have not an exact parallel, muſt, on that as well as 


Other accounts, loſe much 1 in the tranſlation, 


() The 


—— — — —— 
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- (a): The expreſſions, in the Original, of the firſt Begga r 


(vidtum date) imploring food, and of the ſecond, (Ze ibi 
dividuo findetur munere guadra) claiming a part of what may be 
given, were probably 2 cries of Beggars at Rome, 


| (e) The noiſe a crow make: in going to it's food "hi 

others thither to ſhare or contend for it.— Schol. Bax. Wieland 
ſays it is an alluſion to the Fable of a Crow, who tel his food 
by n a noiſe. 


 (p) In the Original Brundufium and Surrentum are mentioned; 
places which have been noticed before, and which appear to 
have been often reſorted to by the great men 7 n ** 
on buſineſs or for amuſement. 


05 Some Commentators think a ſcene in a 2 b here 
alluded to. But the words in the Original (zota — 
rather imply a trick 3 ee | 


(r) The th of his ke by Ofri _ Aena 
not a Roman God) is remarkable, and ſeems to denote (as 
Sanadon has obſerved) · that theſe ang GO were no 
other than Gipſies. 
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He deſcribes the duties of a great man” s «friend, and concludes 
with refletions 0 on the methods likely to r- tranguillity 
11 7 


1 > . . 
F mind. 
oe Trordborſ e t ee 


: IF well I know your generous mind. 
My Lollius, beyond all mankin dd 
You'll guard your conduct, not to ſeem NK 
A flatterer where you pay eſteem. What 8 
As the graye (a] matron's to all ee 8 

ls different from the harlot's guiſe 
As wide 2 difference we trace f Bios 4 
Between the friend and flatterer baſe. 

Yet there's an error the reverſe -- Tr 1 

Of this, -I almoſt ſaid a worſe; nl lite 10 
A rough ill-mannered churliſh mien, 

In (5) hair cloſe-cropt and teeth unclean 

Delighting ; which affects te claim 

True liberty and virtue's name. 


31 „rn Nes OF HORACE; 
The middle and far diſtant ſpace 15 
From both theſe faults is virtue's place. | 
One too obſequious, at all treats, 

As flatterer, (c) on the -Joweſt ſeats, - 
Dreads every nod, takes up each word 
The rich man ſpeaks, howe'er abſurd, 
And echoes it ; as boys at fchool 
Repeat a rigid maſter s rule; 


Or as an Actor ſhews his art , n 1 Ht 4 
' Whene'er (d) he plays the under part. FF 
Another for the ſlighteſt cauſe 0 25 


Will quarrel, and (e) contend for ſtraws. [1 
& And ſhall nes then bur Fontan % 1 
(He cries) © implicit tredit gain I Ut 
&« Shall 1 forego abuſe and firife r 2 4140 Hu H ö 
«© No, not to gain a. ſerund If.. en „ 
What's your diſpute, I pray? In ſigne 40e 
4%) Which Champion ſhews moſt fill and nin; 
« Which road with moſt convenience way” 
The man who to Brunduſium — 

(g) Whoe'er is beggared by the vice 
- Of waſteful love, or rage for dice, 
The vain man, who his wealth confurties ' = 
In coſtly garments and perſumes > 
The man whom thirſt of filver kress wy 
Whom want with dread and ſhame inſpires z 
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Him his rich friend, though greater ſtains 
P ollute him oft, abhors, diſdains: itt e ao ＋ 


Or, if he hates him not, he rules, „ 
And, like a careful mother . isl u of 
(Who'd have more ſenſe; moxe virtue ren 45 


In her child's conduct than her π n 
Whilſt thus, with leſſons near all id 
To truth, he mortifies his pride: 5 

« My riches (ceaſe the unequal ſtrifel ' 

% Allow ſuch follies in Ode ro 1 „ SO 
% Do you, who are an humble friend, beak 

% Wear (5) narrow robes, nor. dare — ou 

ij Eutrapelus whome'er he choſe 
To ruin, deck'd in coftly eleaths 
That, happy, with ſuch fine attire ernie LY 55 
The man might put on new deſire, - |, 
Sleep idly till (4 mid-day, give or 
All virtuous duties for a h- re, $11" S10-Q73 1 
Enrich vile uſurers, and be claſſ 
Amidſt the () Thracian bands at laſt; 60 
Or drive, for ſome ſmall wretched meed, 37 

| A gardener's horſe, impelled by neee. 
Ne'er pry into your patron's heart: 2715 
But ſhould he aught unaſked impart, 20 ne ot © 
Nor wine nor forceful rage ſhould wreſtt 65 
The ſecret from your faithful breaſt. 
3 2 | Set 


On * 
I 
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Set not your own purſuits too high; 17 A 
Nor what another loves decry; a et ON 
Nor, when your Patron hunts, that time Eg.) 
Do you ſele& for building rhyme. 10 

For thus (n) Amphion and his brother 
Became unfriendly to each other; le N 
Nor ceaſed their difference, till the lutte 
Stern Zethus' ears abhorred was mute. 

As thus Amphion's taſte gave way, | 75 

Thou a mild Patron's rule obey; 144 , 
And oſt as to the plain he leads, 

Bearing (n) ÆEtolian toils, his ſteeds, 
And calls his pack, riſe! caſt aſide | | 
The Muſe's harſh unſocial pride. 8o 
With him, partaker in the ſpeil, pad oth; 
| You'll ſhare a ſupper earned by toil. 


The chace was long Rome's favourite game, 
Friend to our nerves, our life, our fame. To 
(e) You're bleſt with health; and you exceed 3; Wi 
In ſtrength the boar, the hound in ſpeed: The 
None with more grace and vigour charms -* - N 
All eyes in manly feats of arms. urs Am 
What plaudits from the crowd you gain To 
In combats on the martial plain! 9o Of e 
Nay more: in early youth enured, | Ayoic 
Who 


(2) Cantabrian warfare you endured, 
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| Led by that Chief, whoſe glorious toils 
From Parthia reſcued Roman ſpoils, 
Who, by his valour, ſtill obtains _ 


New realms, and ſpreads Rome's wide domains. 


Leſt you withdraw from ſports like theſe ; 
Though nought abſurd your taſte could pleaſe, 
(4) Trifles, I know, can ſometimes charm 
The hours, at your paternal farm. 

In boats the youthful troop. divides, 

The ſquadrons range on different ſides: 

The Actian fight, at your command, 
Begins: you head one adverſe band ; 

Your Brother leads the hoſtile train ; 

Your lake's the Adriatick main; 

Till conqueſt to one ſide inclines, | 
And round their brows it's laurel twines. 

Whoe'er ſhall deem you well inclined my 
To ſuch purſuits as pleaſe his mind, | 
Will praiſe, (r) applaud with all his might, 
The ſports in which you take delight. 

Next, let me warn you (if you need 
A monitor) take ſpecial heed | 
To whom your judgment you betray 
Of characters, and what you ſay! ! 
Avoid the inquiſitive ! they'll prattle: 

Who longs to hear is ſure to tattle ; 
_ Be 
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Nor can ſuch ever-open ears 

Retain the ſecrets which he hears. 

No heedleſs word can you revoke ; 

It flies afar when once tis ſpoke. 

Let not your Patron's ſlave inſpire 
Your heart with fierce and fond defire ; 
Leſt a ſmall preſent you obtain, 

Or, if denied, feel real pain. 

Try him you patronize, before 
You introduce him, o'er and o'er ; 
Leſt, when his character is known, 
You bluſh for vices not your own. 

But ſince, ſo ſpecious is deceit, 

We all may recommend a cheat, 
His crimes once proved defend no more, 
But own you were deceived before. 


You'll thus ſave friends whoſe worth. is tried, 


When they in your fupport confide. 

For ſhould (5) vile flander wound their fame, 
May you not ſoon expect the ſame ? 

*Tis your own intereſt that calls 

When flames invade your neighbour's walls, 
The dreadful ravages of fire 
New vigour from neglect acquire. 

| (7) The court to noble patrons' paid 
Seems pleaſant till the trials made: 
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Who know it, dread. . Whilſt yet you keep 


Your proſperous, voyage o'er the deep, Z 
Uſe all exertions, leſt .you fail 3 


Driven back by fortune's varying gale. = a | 
The grave hate chearful men; whilſt tbey 1 


Alike are odious to the gay: 

The quiet ne er the active pleaſe, 

Nor buſy minds the friend of caſe. 
Whoe'er whole days in drinking paſs 
W:11 hate you if you ſhun the glaſs; .. 


Though, with an oath, you plead the dread 


Of nightly vapours in your head. 
No deep or ſerious cares allow D 
To cloud with thoughtfulneſs your brow. 
Een modeſty may oft appear WP 
Like gloom, and ſilence ſeem ſeyere. _ 
(% Midſt theſe employments, I adviſe, 
You read and oft conſult the wiſe, 
How all your days may ſmoothly flow, 
Nor craving reſtleſs wiſhes know, 
Or fear, or hope of aught on earth 
0 Of moderate uſefulneſs and worth: 
From learning whether virtue ſpring, 
Or the bleſt boon kind nature bring 3 
Your cares how you may render leſs, 
And how your own eſteem. poſſeſs: 
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And whether honours are the mean, 
Or wealth, to keep the mind ſerene, * 499 t 
Or ſolitude, whoſe ſecret ways pay | 
Eſcape the world's intruſive gaze. - hy 
(x) For me: what, think you, is my theme? 175 « 
Whene'er I quaff ( Digentia's ſtream, : 
Which bathes Mandela's rugged ſhores, _ | t 
What, deem you, friend, my prayer A ad! 
Let me the-ſame eſtate, nay leſs, a 
Enjoy than what I now poſſeſs! 10 & 
« And if the Gods ſhall pleaſe to give c nor 
6 More life, (z) 'tis for myſelf I'd live! ige 
Of books I'd have an ample hoard, £ =, 
With a full year's proviſion ſtored; ;, iut 
Nor float, the ſport of fortune's pos a 189 preat 
« Dependent on the varying hour.” 1 
To Jove, who grants, who takes away, * = 
Tis thus for life and wealth I prays IR lad g 
A firm and tranquil mind beſide d 12 who } 
Myſelf will for myſelf provide. g 00 * 
| MP tterefe 

1 ing Rin 

NOrES on EPISTLE XVIII which 


THE ſubject of this Epiſtle, as the Reader muſt have pe yatted 
ceived, is the ſame as that of the preceding; but (unleſs th 
e$choliaſt is right in ſuppoſing Scæva to be the cognomen C 00 2 
Lollius) it is addreſſed to a different perſon. There 4 
ſearcely, however, appear a doubt, to thoſe who read it wit Þ 
attention, but that the Lollius here mentioned was a you 
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tt his way to make i in the world, and not a man of 
the age, fortune and rank in the State, which Lollius, who was 


Conſul in 732, and afterwards Governor to Caius Cæſar 


(Grandſon to Auguſtys)., muſt have been at this period. The 
ſuppoſition of Dacier © that this Epiſtle \ was written to inſtruet 
« Lollius how to behave to- his pupil Caius tar, is 1 impro- 


able in the higheſt degree; one might ſay impoſſible: for there 


tems to be no proof that Lollius was appointed ( Governor to 
that Prince till five or fix years after the death of Horace ; 3 and 
zmitting he were ſo as early as Dacier ſuppoſes, viz. in 742, 
Caius could then have been only eight or nine years old. We 
my fafely aſk any man who has read this Epiſtle, whether it 
us the leaſt appearance of being written to inſtru a G over- 
or how to behave to his Pupil, eſpecially to a Pupil of that 
ige? For theſe and many other reaſons, ſome of which will 
te noticed hereafter, every unprejudiced perſon muſf perceive 
dat a young man (the Son perhaps or Nephew of the Lollius 
jut ſpoken of) is che perſon here meant. Never perhaps was 
greater addreſs. and knowledge of mankind diſplayed than in 
ths Epiſtle. Lollius, in all probability, was a young man of 
i free and open, but of à rough diſpoſition, and had poſſibly 
humed the advice, which Horace and other experienced friends 
ad given him, of gaining the favour and protection of men 
rio had the higheſt influence in the State. Vet ſuch a con- 
tut might be neceffary to his views of aggrandizement, 


tiough he was ef a conſiderable family himſelf. The Poet 


terefore begins with praiſing his freedom of ſpirit, and aſſur- 
ing him he does not recommend him to become a Paraſite ; 
viich introduces the admonition that probably - was moſt 
Fatted, viz, to avoid the oppoſite extreme. | 


(a) The „ and virtue of the Roman Matrons, though 
Perhaps a little tarniſhed in the Gio of Horace, was ſtill, in a 
n „ great 


\ 
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great degree, preſerved, and formed «contraſt tot charate 
and behaviour of the Senn Ne 


(8) It will be thought, perhaps, that r have Putpoſely no- 
dernized this diſputed paſſage, by applying tonsd cute to the 
hair, inſtead of the beard. But there is a reſpectable autho- 
Tity for this ſenſe of the paſſage. . The French Commen- 
« tators (ſaid Dr. Poſter) underſtood this to mean cut in an 
« awkward manner. Others read Commendat gue fe into 
« cute. But this is a mere conjecture. The true ſenſe is, 


« cwith bis bad cut, in order to d ifinguiſh him fron the ref of 


ra — = „ 8 "IN 


« mankind, who were attentive to 2 hair,” 80 Juvena : 
deſcribes the Philoſophers : 3 „ 
Rarus ſermo illis, et magna ; kbids ee of 
Atque fupercilia brevior coma. „ 99245 8 
So that while the philoſphers adviſed As tee 10 
they alone were r ic ach} Sl T1 
1 in 
(e) In the Origipal, int 9 3. I appears that at the 
Every entertainment the uch deemed: the loweſt (the imus 
lectus) was occupied by the Maſter of: the houſe ; who, if 2 ( 
wealthy man, had two Paraſites or Buffoons (one on each fide) chu 
on the couch with him, to aſſiſt in amuſing. the company. dee nov 
the 8th Sat. of Book zd, where Nomentanas and Porcias (the am: 
two Paraſites of Naſidienus) are called im convive' ledi; and ther 
| they were placed on the couch with, their hoſt, and on each fide 0 
Odle 


of him. — Deriſor is — * oy. Morogh. be 6: _ 


not as a ſcoffer, 


(4) It ſhould ſeem that on the Greak and. Roman ſtage the 


underling, or perhaps even the ſecond rate Adors, lowered tene 


their voices and confined their action, in order to ſet off to Epo 
advan- 
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advantage the principal performer. But, to judge of the beauty 
and juſtneſs of this image, we ought to know better than we 
can at preſent in what manner theſe ſecond actors played: for 
it appears, by this and many other paſſages, that they imitated 
the firſt actor, and ſo afliſted him,—Dac. He adds, that it is 
difficult for us to conceive how this could be done without 
tiring and diſguſting the audience; but it was probably admitted 
only in the Mimi, or farces of the loweſt oder 1 


(e) In the Original, rixatur de land caprina; a proverbial 
expreſſion, that did not ſeem capable of being admitted (with 
good effect) into Engliſh verſe. It is here therefore rather 
imitated than tranſlated. 


(f) The Original fays, © whether Caſter or Decilis (two 
noted Gladiators) has moſt ſkill? whether the Minucian or 
« 4jpian road is our beſt way to Brundufium?” The Appian 
road has been deſcribed minutely in the 5th Satire (Book 1.) 
The Minutian (called ſo from Tiberius Minucius who made it 
in 448.) went through the country of the Sabines and that of 
the Samnites, and Junge the Appian road at Beneventum. 


(g) Having cautioned his young Friend againſt affecting 
churliſh manners or indulging a contentious diſpoſition, Horace 
now warns him againſt extravagance, and againſt greedineſs in 
amaſſing wealth ; vices which great men (who indulge in them 
themſelves) hate and deſpiſe i in their dependents. The whole 
paſlage, and indeed all the ſubſequent rules, ſhew the niceſt 
obſervation of human nature. 

7 3 

(5) The greateſt and wealthieſt men amongſt the Romans 
wore the loggeſt robes. - Thus Horace reproaches the inſo- 
tence of Menas (or whoever i is the perſon attacked in the 4th 
Epode) whom he repreſents as ſtrutting along the Fe Sacra, 

Cc 4 the 
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the principal ſtreet in Rome, cum bis ter uhnarem toga, vith 8 
robe of ſix ells long. | 


(;) Eutrapelus was the fiengine of Volumnius, an intimate 
en of Cicero, celebrated for his wit and ai 


(09 In the Original ub till e (Aurmiat ad hk 
which to an Engliſh Reader would have appeared ſo exttaor 
dinary a proof of indolence, that it ſeemed neceſlary to ae 
it even at the expence of fidelity) | in the tranſlation, Hh 


> & 
n } 


(!) Gladiators who were armed in a tic manner, 
fmilar to the Thracians, were thence called by that name. 
Horace rather mentions them than any other ſpecies of Gladi- 
ators, becauſe they were the moſt infamous, being often hired 
for murders and aſſaſſinations.— Dac. 


(nn) This ſtory of the quarrel between the celebrated Muſi- 


cian Amphion and his brother Zethus, (Sons of Jupiter and 


Antiope) was the ſubje& of a Tragedy of Euripides, called 
Antiope, now loſt. It is cited in the Gorgias of Plata, and had 
been (it is faid) tranſlated by Pacuvius; ſo that it muſt have 
been well known to the Romans when Horace wrote. 


(2) Ztolia, in Greeee, was famous for 3 boars, 
and particularly for the celebrated hunting of the Calydonian 
boar by Meleager. Some read it Solian toils; as the ZEolians 
are ſaid to have been (in part at leaſt) the founders of Cumæ; 
in the neighbourhood of which the flax grew from which 
hunting toils were made. 


(o) According to Decks, Lllius had been Conſul ten years 
before this Epiſtle was written. This account of his acti⸗ 


vity and diſtinguiſhed {kill in juvenile ſports ſeems not very 
ſuitable 


3 
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ſuitable to a man of (at leaſt) the. middle age of life, hw of 
Conſular dignity. ' 


(3) This tn wakes it next to mp that the elder 
Lollius can be the perſon mearit. That Cantabrian war which 
Auguſtus conducted in perſon took place in the year of Rome 
729. Lollius was Conſul in 732. If he was then puer in the 
former year, he could not have been of the legal age to hold 
the Conſulſhip in the latter. To get rid of this obje&ion 
Dacier ſays, puer is ſometimes applied to perſons even of thirty 
years old, and he might have had a diſpenſation to hold the 
Conſulſhip before the proper age. All this is Juſt poſſible, but 
highly improbable. Puer is uſed here emphatically, as refer- 
ring to the time of life when Lollius firſt learned the art of 
war, and is therefore the ſame as cum puer eſes. Lolſius might, 


by great favour and influence, procure the Conſulſhip before 


the regular age. But a man who had ſuch high power and 
intereſt, could ſcarcely want the protection of great men, 
much leſs to be initiated into the arts of obtaining it. Sanadon 
has alſo ſhewn it to be very improbable that the elder Lollius 
was with Auguſtus in the Cantabrian war. 


* . 


) This ſentencs, which introduces the account of the 7 
mock ſea-fight by Lollius and his youthful companions, ſeems 
plainly to indicate what the Poet meant. He expreſsly calls 
ita trifling amuſement at his country-ſeat, or that of his father 
(interdum nugaris rure paterno). It was practiſed by youths, 
merely for their own diverſion, and is related by Horace to 
remind Lollius that if he can trifle for his own entertainment, 
he may ſurely condeſcend to join in the ſports of his Patron.— 
Yet this boyiſh game ſome of the Commentators have exalted | 
into a grand Naumachia; and the Abbe Chaupy calls it 
Ueclatant ſheEacle de la battaile d Ackium; which he ſays was. 
given by Lollius on the Lucrine Lake in order to pay his court 

to 
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to Auguſtus, He founds the ſuppoſition of this haying taken 
place on the Lucrine Lake on a paſſage of Auſonius, which 
merely mentions that ſuch ſights were exhibited there, but does 
not refer to this paſſage of Horace. Upon the whole, it ſeems 
far more probable that Horace means in this paſlage no more 
than he expreſſes, viz, an amuſement of boys. Whether it is 
likely that a man of the age and rank of the elder Lollius 
ſhould, together with his brother, take an active part in ſuch an 
amuſement and with ſuch aſſociates, is for the ory ſenſe of 
the Reader to decide. 


(7) The expreſſion in the Original is, _ , het bis 
thumbs. This is ſaid to be taken from a method the Roman 
people had of expreſling their pleaſure at the games of the 
Circus. For when a Gladiator was overcome, and his life in 
the power of his antagoniſt, if the People wiſhed it ſhould be 
ſpared, they expreſſed that wiſh by joining their thumbs toge- 
ther.. The ſentiment expreſſed in this paſſage ſhews an inti- 
mate knowledge of human nature. Nothing conciliates the 
favour of mankind in general ſo much as joining and appear. 


ing intereſted in | their favourite amuſements. 


(5) In the Original there is an alluſion to one Theon; who, 
ſome ſay, was a Freedman at Rome and a noted calumniator, 
Others repreſent him as a Satirick Greek Poet. ; 


(:) This ſentence 5 to have been inſerted left the exhor- 
tations to attendance on great men, which this Epiſtle contains, 
ſhould induce Lollius to think the life of a Dependent wholly 
free from inquietude and vexation. 


(z) It 8 by this paſſage, that Horace wiſhed to make 
his young Friend not merely a dexterous Courtier, but an àc- 
compliſhed ſcholar and gentleman, of which a neceſſary ingre- 


dient was an acquaintance with the writings of the Philoſophers. 
(wo) The 


2 
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(a) The Stoicks reckoned but few things in life abſolutely 


uſeful. They eſteemed health, riches, &c. as va joow. 


Other advantages, of leſs conſequence, _y called Ta thy 
* MS. 


' 


(x) . recommended the theory, he now * in 


himſelf the practice of philoſophy : and, if we may judge from 
the tenor of his works and character, there could not be a better 


example of that temper of a which it was the _ of true 


philoſophy to * 


(3) The river Digentia i is ald to be the ſame that is now 
called the Licenza. See the Notes on Epiſtle 16. Mandel 
was a diſtri near Horace's Farm. | 


(z) The defire, uche ſo FARE expreſſes here of being 
perfectly his own maſter, ſeems to have been thwarted, at 
times, by the neceſſity of paying attention to Mæcenas, which 
his gratitude impoſed ; for the gay amuſements, which he en- 
joyed in his early days in the ſociety of his Patron, palled upon 
his taſts towards the latter end of his life, See the 7th Epilt. 
of this Book, and che Note thereon from Wieland. £4 
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EPISTLE XIX. 
To McENas. 25 


He condemns the practice of ſervile imitation.” © 


. 
75 1 9 - | - I g 
ö I ö - l 43 2 bo 


I F, learn'd Mzcenas, you may truſt 
What old (a) Cratinus ſays as juſt, 
No verſe lives long or gives delight 
«© Which poor dull water-drinkers write.” Be 
Since () Bacchus choſe the rhyming tribe 5 
With Fauns and Satyrs to inſcribe, oh | 
As mad alike, the gentle Nine 
| Too oft on thornings ſmell of wine. 

8 (c) The praift which Homer gives the bowl 
Proves that a bumper cheer'd his ſoul. 
Old Ennius to no height could ſpring 
Till drunk, or mighty battles ſing. 
To (4) Libo's Forum I'd confine 
All milkſops who the glaſs decline, 
Nor let ſuch rigid mortals claim 13 
A Poet's privilege or name. , | 
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Soon as this Edict (e) I've declared, 
What emulation fires each Bard! 
All night they ſtrive who moſt ſhall drink; 
All day with fumes of wine they ſtink.— 20 
What? (f) if one ape the ſurly frown, 
The naked foot and ſcanty gown, 
Of Cato, would he thence inherit 
Great Cato's character and merit? 
When (g) Hiarbitas once thought fit 25 
To ape Timagenes in wit, 3 
He burſt by vain attempts to reach 7 
An equal fluency of ſpeech. 
That character whoſe faults alone ö 
Can be tranſplanted to our own, 4p. 30 
Is a bad model. Should my cheek | 
Perchance turn. pale, theſe men would ſeek 
(þ) Some herb that gives a pallid hue; 
Ye wretched, copying, ſervile crew ! 
How oft your reſtleſs zeal provokes 4; JS 
My wrath ! how, oft inſpires my jokes! 
With free bold ſteps through ways untried | 
I ventured firſt, and ſcorned a guide, | 1 
Who truſts himſelf, himſelf will raiſe: E. 
The ſwarm a daring chief obeys. | 40 
Firſt to the Latian world I ſhewed | 
Tambicks in the (i) Parian mode, 


en . INE ES 5 


Of 
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Of great Archilochus the ſtrain 
And ſpirit laboured to attain, | . 
But not: his language or his matter, 43 
Which ſtung (4) Lycambes by its ſatire, |, | 
But let not thence inferior praiſe 
Be mine, adorned with leſſer bays, - 

For that I feared to change at pleaſure 
The verſe's form, conſtruction, meaſure. 50 | 
E'en (1) manly Sappho oft would uſe 
His feet, and temper thus her Muſe: - 
Thus too Alczus : but he changed -, _ | 
The thoughts, and in new farm arranged; 
Nor ſtrove, by verſes fraught with ire, 35 
(m) To blacken his intended Sire, 
Nor e'er, by infamous abuſe, | 

Wove for his Bride the fatal nooſe. 
(n) That Poet's lay, till then unknown 
To Latin ears, I firſt have ſhewn, | 60 
And to my country's altar hear | 
A gift yet unrecorded there, 
Pleaſed if ingenuous eyes peruſe, . 
Ingenuous hands poſſeſs, my muſe, 
Ak you, why ſome, ungrateful, praiſe 65 
And cheriſh, when at home, my-lays, '— ) 
Yet, moſt unjuſt, in publick blame, 
And would ſuppreſs? the cauſe I'll name. 


I never 
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I never (o) buy the people's votes 

By public treats, or threadbare coats, 
Nor lend to noble Bards my ear, 
Nor force them, in revenge, to hear, 
Nor ſtrive (p) the Critick Tribes t' engage. 
7) Hence flows their grief, and hence their rage. 

But ſhould I plead, 'tis ſenſe of ſhame 55 
Forbids my writings to proclaim | 
At crowded theatres in ſtate, 

As giving trifles too much weight, | 

My Critick ſhrewdly cries: You jeer, 

« And keep them for (r) Jove's private ear. 80 
« No Poet's verſes are ſo ſweet, | 

« So charming,—in his own conceit,” — 

I fear, when ſuch a foe provokes, 

To anſwer with contemptuous jokes, 

Leſt he (o) his ſharpened nails apply. 0h 
« We'll chuſe ſome fitter place (I cry) 

And (7) reſt from ſports, which oft engage 

« The tongue in ſtrife, the heart in rage; 

Dire rage, that by it's fatal breath 

© Breeds enmity, and war, and death.” 90 


1 
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1 
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NOTES on EPISTLE XIX. 

THE behaviour of the Poets and Criticks of Rome, with 
regard to Horace and his works, ſeems to have produced this 
Epiſtle to Mzcenas; whom our Poet generally addreſſes when 
he has occaſion to ſay much of himſelf or his writings, The 
tribe of Poetaſters, when they found the fame of Horace well 
eſtabliſhed, ſeem to have paſſed from detraction to ſervile 
imitation, and were ſtupid enough to repeat and adopt ſeriouſly 
every thing that he had ſpoken or written in jeſt. The pre- 
tended Criticks, who appear to have taken great pains to 
depreciate his writings, though they could not help commend- 
ing them when aſked their opinion in private, ftill threw out 
in publick ſome looſe and general cenſures tending to prevent 
the general circulation of them. Theſe ridiculous imitations of 
the Poets he expoſes, this enmity of the Criticks he accounts 
for, in this Epiſtle, and at the ſame time ſtates the ſervice he 
had done to Roman literature, by introducing Tambick Poems 
in the metre and ſtile of Archilochus, but without his cauſtick 
ſeverity. He points out this as the proper mode' of imitating 
an admired Poet, and as a contraſt to the petty ſervile kind of 


imitation before deſcribed. 


(a) Cratinus was a celebrated Greek Writer of the Old 


Comedy. He js mentioned at the beginning of Sat. 4 
Book 1. See the Note there. It ſcarcely need be obſerved 
| that all this paſſage (to the end of line 16.) is thrown out in 


jeſt, and as a ſpecimen of thoſe abſurdities which the minor 
Poets would immediately * if broached by one of more 
diſtinction. 


0% Bech 


1 my vo” Wu” "—_— _ 
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Book 1. 'EPISTLE XI. 4ot 


[3) Bacchus has often been celebrated as the guardian God 
of Poets. In the firſt Ode of Book 1. the Satyrs are mentioned 
25 their protectors and companions. Theſe fables; no doubt; 
zroſe from the high idea the Ancients had of poetical 
enthuſiaſm, and the aſſiſtance they ſuppoſed it to receive from 


une. f 
alla 3" ch og 650 


e) This praiſe is found in many paſſages both of the Illiad 


nd Odyſſey. It is ſuppoſed the argument is copied from ſome 


work of Cratinus; who was ſaid to be à great toper himſelf. 5 


(1) The literal ſenſe of Puteal is the covering of a well; 
but here it ſignifies one of the Roman Courts of Juſtice. 
For it is ſaid that the Romans, when a place that had 
10 roof was ſtruck by lightning, took care, from ſuperſtition; 
to have a ſort of cover built over it; which they called Puteal. 
This had the name of Puteal Libonis and Scribonium Puteal, be- 


cauſe Scribonius Libo erected it by order of the Senate. The 


Pretor's Tribunal ſtanding by it, is often ſignified in Authors 
by the ſame expreſſion.— Dac. Kenn. Antig. The meaning of 
this paſſage ſeems therefore to be, that © ſober men may make 
„good Lawyers or Orators, but will not do for Poets.” _ 

le) That ſome of the preceding ſentiments are taken from 
Cratinus, there can, I conceive, be no doubt; but it alſa. 
pears that Horace means (though ludicrouſly) to adopt them 
as his own, and therefore that edixi is the proper reading in 
le Original, 5 Ts 


(/) This deſcription of Cato, {6 oppofite to the ſplendid 
treſs and effeminate airs, which began to be faſhionable at 
Rome about this period, will apply perhaps. to either of the 
(ant. But I incline, with Dacier, to think Caro of Utica the 
perſon meant. Horace never ſcrupled to praiſe him (though 
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402 . »EPISTLES OF HORACE, 
an enemy to Julias Cæſar) vhen it fell in his way; and it ſeems 


more probable that he would give this ſtriking repreſentation 
of an eminent man, the memory of whom was recent, than of ; 
one whoſe looks and whoſe ſtile of dreſs could only be collected 
from hiſtory, E Sons n ac bak d 
(g) There muſt be here either a great hyperbole, or ſome 
corruption in the text. One Hiarbitas is ſuppoſed to have 
burſt (that is, perhaps to have hurt and made himſelf ill) by 
endeavouring to equal Timagenes in energetick language and li 
rapid pronunciation. Sanadon reads cena for lingua, and the 
ſuppoſes it to have a figurative ſenſe. * fon 
Ht FO eee ee EET: 12 put 
) The literal tranſlation is, * They <vould drink the: bla. Poe 
lefs cummin. This herb is faid to give a paleneſs to the com- 10 
plexion. e | „ 64 8 #66 Vot 
(i) Trimeter Iambicks had been introduced among the f 
Romans long before the time-of Horace, and were become the Gra 
appropriate metre to dramatick pieces. But our Poet by Parias Gt, 
lambicks means the alternate lines of Trimeter and Dinter 
lambicks; which he calls Parian, as Archilochus was of that 
place. Of this ſpecies of Iambick meaſure there was not any 
example in Latin before the Epodes of Horace. 
(4) See the Notes on Epode 6, for the ſtory of Archilochus 5 
and Lycambes. | 5 | 7d 
(1) Different conſtructions are given of this paſſage. That 5 
of Dacier (that Horace himſelf tempers the Iambicks of Archi- * 
tochus with Sapphicks and Alcaicks) ſeems too far ſtrained for 8 he 


the words to bear. Baxter takes it to mean that Sappho and 
Alczus temper the Muſe of Archilochus with their own mea- 
fures. The ſenſe adopted here (viz. that Sappho-tempers her 


own 


BOOK f. kErisTE xix. b 


om Muſe with che meaſure of Archilsehns) 451 


nd Sanadon. Sappho is called mau, as apart of her comps 
itions, now loft, is ald to have had that charger. | "£49k: 


«tn M 944 7 4 
* en 


n) See alſo thy 6th Epode. FD 
(#) This paſs fems cel worſen to Alas, | = 9 f 


(o) It ean a ene 0 
literally treated the people at large, to proaure popularity 40 
their works, or gave them caſt-off cloaths, as Patrons are faid 
ſometimes to have done to their poorer Clients. It muſt be 
put by way of alluſion or compariſon, intimating that wealthy 
Poets would give ſplendid treats to procure flatterers to their 


works, juſt as Candidates for Publick Offices did, to obtain 
Votes, 


* 


(3) In the Original, “ canvaſs the Tribts and deſts of the 
Cranmarians,” meaning perhaps the Schoolmaſters as in 
nt, 10. Book 1. 


Y = he * 


— an tus, demens, 
Vilibus in ludis dictari earmina malis ! 
Non ego 


0%) Hine ill e lacrime, the words of the Original, ſeems to 
tave been a ns rbial expreſſion. 


(r) Jovis auribus ita ſer vas, alludes, no doubt, to the 
partiality Auguſtus ſhewed to our Poet; which made his enemies 
cuſe him of caring little how he pleaſed the Publick, ſo long 


. he could gratify the Prinee. I did not like to give up the 
chan, by ſubſtituting another word, but fear the effect muſt 

0 be loſt to an Engliſh Reader. 

wn 


Dd 2 - (-) He 
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(s) He ſpeaks in another place of a bad Poet ag of a dun- 
gerous madman. | (See the concluſion of the Epiſtle to the 


Piſos.) Here he ludicrouſly e. to be afraid of being 


ſcratched by him. 


(:) The Original contains ade that * be ex- 
preſſed, perhaps, in Engliſh. It is taken from the games of 
the Amphitheatre; at which a Gladiator, who was afraid of 
his adverſary, ſomerimes . combat 
on — irivoloas as ths. | | 
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Yown as ibs 7 0 deareſt Bock, * n 
Tow'rds (a) Janus and Veitümnus look: which 
Well (5) poliſhed by the ſtone, and dne, ” 5 | 
In Soſia's ſhop you long is Mies 1 5 ON 0 | : . 
You hate thoke Friendly 00 locks add el 1 [1 
Which modeſty i I 'Rifeguard els,” my 
Praiſe publick life, And ini Stoan 
That to a few as yet you're known. © 


{d) From me you learned not ſuch deſires 100 


But fly where er your with inſpires! NN 2 he 


Yet mark! whatever mag 0p 0207/20 5 
When once ſent forth OF you re paſt rec =” 
Methinks I hear you thus complain, by DE | 
When ſome Karſh critick g gives you pain 7941? 4 + | 1 
« Ah me, what Has my raſnneſs done? 1 5 r 
by ”W dangers madly have 1 tun? n eng . | 
Dd3 OS | You | ; 


— Wa . 
| \ _ —— 
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Vou know, when thoſe who love you beſt 
Grow tired, (J) how cloſely you're compreſs'd. 
If rage deceive me not, and blind 
The ſight of my prophetick mind, 
(%) You'll be admired, beloved, at Rome, 
Till deſtitute of youth and bloqmm: 
But, ſoiled by hands obſcure and mean, 
„Wheve'er you grow lefs neat and clean, 
In ſilence and neglecd you'll lien 25 
A prey to ſluggiſh moths, or fly | Y 
(b) Tied up in paakatz, aer the mains; „ 0 Y 
To Utica, or diſtant Spain. bar wig] (a) bhi wol 


14 1 


Then the king monitor you ſcam. ; . »..;... 1 4 151 7 
Will laugh to ſee you thus — de aao u 
(:) Like him who puſhed the ſtubborn * 1 
Down the ſteep cliff it would not bah bom d 
For who employs his pains and fill . 0 c 
To ſave a friend againſt his will? \- 41 Ar 
(#) Your faultering age at laſt mh tesch « mos {195 | 
To boys.their elements Mh w'orute vic" 
But when (1) th' increaſing heat of dag 
Brings crowds to hear whate'er you. ſay, /, 
Tell them, ſhould they perchance inquires, - 14 
That, though.: a Freedman was my Sire, <2 wad 40 
Small my eſtate, 1 plumed my wing 
And (m) dared above my neſt to bens, 10 N 
. Ina 


* 


2 6 


o "EPISTEE 2. _ 
Whate'er you take from me in . 1812 aut D (+) 
Will thus be added to my worn. 
Say, 1 was favoured by the great, | 45 
Who ruled, in peace and ar, W 4 F (3), | 
Low-ſtatured; prematurely greys 28. * 10 
(i) Delighting i in the ſolar x: ray, | 2 85 2 1 7 7 
Too oft with ſudden-a Efcizedyo | i . 35 gold: 
But of a temper ſoon appeaſed. A.. gy 
Should curioſity engage „ | 
Some reader to inquire. my * a & > 20h 969 


Say I was neither leſs nor more, 95 
But juſt compleated forty-four, | 2 
(0 When Lollius, Conſul firſt declared, | . 55 
With Lepidus the honour ſhared. , 


* 


A 
a { © * * 


| NOTES « ON = EPISTLE XX. 


THIS neat t and —_ little Epiſtle-i is ſuppoſed di FR 
of the Commentators to have been written as a Preface to ſome 
of our Poets works, which he was about to publiſh, and to have 
been prefixed to them accordingly. . It ſeems however full as 
probable that it was ſubjoined to them, being a ſort of farewell 
to his Book on it's going out into the world: though it appears 
moſt likely that ſome of the Epiſtles now placed before it, 
were written at a br than . ELL 
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(a) The Bookſellers ſhops (or at leaſt that of the Sofias 
Horace's Bookſellers) were near the Forum, youu there were 
—_ of Vertumnus and Janus. : 


| (4) The Roman Baoks appear to have conſiſted of Kine, 
prepared for the purpoſe, like our parchment, and afterwards 
rolled up. Theſe were poliſhed on both ſides with a ſtone; on 
the one for the convenience of writing; on the other for the 
| fake of beauty, and that they might feel ſmooth to the hand on 
opening them.— Dac. . | 


(e) Theſe locks and feat might mean the lacks pls ſeals to 
the deſk in which his works had been kept. But the ſubſequent 


part of the ſentence, and what is immediately ſubjoined, ſhew 


this paſſage to be metaphorical, and that the Poet means to 
compare the eagerneſs of his Book to appear, to the deſire 
which young perſons feel to be mw] to PROS lie. 


7 


(4) Horace often ſpeaks of his nt. to publiſh his os. 
That the modeſty he takes credit for in thoſe paſſages, was 
not wholly affected, there is great reaſon to believe. Indeed 
he would not have ventured to claim the credit of it, unleſs he 
had been, generally ſpeaking, cautious of obtrudiag his com- 
poſitions on the Publick. Yet it alſo appears that he was far 
from deaf to the voice of fame; as indeed few men are 
who have talents that can ſecure it. The contention between 
his modeſty and ambition, and the OP png ex: by mw 
l are . * in * ee 


© So in he 2 to the he Pio 


| 1 liel 
Aud non dae, ei vo miſſa reverts. 


— _—_— 1 . 8 — 


Ky Io 0 ty wy — 
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(%) The form of the Roman Books ſeems cleaty'to explain 
this paſſage. As they conſiſted of ſkitis rolled up, like « our Toll 
of parchment, and were conſequently ſpread out in order to be 
read, when the Reader left off, he, of courſe, rolled them up 
again, and thus brought them into a narrow compaſs. Anator, 
in the Original, which ſome have applied to Horace himſelf, 
more probably means any admirer for it appears, almoſt to a 
certainty, that . of his friends ſaw ' ou Matks * en 
cation. 15 | 55 = 

(2) The alluſion to a young beauty*s firſt appearance in the | 
world, is ſtill purſued :- and it is, no doubt; true that new 
publications, like youthful beauties; pleaſe for à time, but, 
unleſs they have ſterling merit, are afterwards neglected and 
| "Om 


— 2 
a Ls - — . ahne * * 9 
? 1 25 R 2. 7 2 >: 1. I'S + * 3 1 1 
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(b) Vin&@us 1 000 not Fes W to be . proper reading 
here: and the meaning ſeems to be, that if you maintain re- 
putation enough not to be wholly neglected and feel the 
moths, yet the Bookſellers will ſend you to Africk, Spaid, and | 
other provinces, (into a kind of honourable baniſhment) whilſt 
new and more faſhionable 1 8 01 will Tſe your 21215 at 


Rome. 


(i) This is an alluſion to a Fable, which ſus doubt) was 
well known at the time, of a countryman, whoſe aſs refuſing 
to go along the fide of a e ta r ba Ns ule 
him over it, 


. 'S Bax * «A, 4 « 
bd 4 1: - 


(4) It ſeems, by this 2 and others i in Horace (vis. in ; 
Fat. 10. Book 1. and Epiſt. 1. Book 2.) that works Which 
were become too common and hacknied, or which had grown 


obſolete among men of taſte, were taught at the petty and 
obſeure 


40 EPISTLES-OF HORACE, 


obſcure ſchools. Liries Andronicus, ſor inſtance,” muſt have 
been! in a great meaſure out of date in Horage's time j and yet 
our r Poet, had been e jog an eee . 


Font ot wth = 


1 eee pee this wat ws * to 
be mentioned, becauſe it was then that Schoolmaſters aſſembled 
their Scholars and made tem read to them. But the meaning 
ſeems rather to be that, fit the heat of the day, Molt people 
quitted the more active diverſions, and amuſed themſelves with 
reading, or (which appears to have been a frequent practice 
with idlers) hearing compoſitions: read at places of publick 
reſort. The genuine deſoription of himſelf which ſo neatly 
introduced here, n thus een ES r inte 
reſting. . t 818 e E 97 ! 
| (m) This expreſſion appears to be proverbial in the Original, 


a conſequently, though it may be tbo boy we leſs 
effect i in our lanzuage. 1 | 


Fu 7 * 47 
Oy” 4 X 


1 


05 Ein "WIT 2 appears from ee in 
his works. But it 18, I. think, manifeſt, from chence (as is 
8 remarked ſomewhere; hy Dr. Johnſon) that the climate of . 


was much colder in thoſe days than it is in our's. 


Le) That is, in the year of Rome 732, according to the 
chronology, adopted by. Dacier. According ta the other com- 
putation (which Sanadon follows) it was December 733.— 
Lollius Jad been ſome time Conſul without a Colleague, owing 
to the factions that divided Rome; (Auguſtus being then 
abſent). one of which favoured the pretenſiqns of Lepidus, the 
other the intereſt of Silanus, the two Candidates. At length 

the former was choſen. I appears as if Horace meant not 
only to boy he. was farty- four when this Epiſtle was . 8 
1 


2 
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but alſo that he was forty- four when the works (whatever they 
were) which it accompanied into the world were publiſhed; 
for, whether it is to be conſidered as a Preface or as a Poſt- 
ſcript, it probably was written but juſt before the time * 
publication. 
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EPISTLES or - HORACE. 


BOOK 1. 


— — 


BOOK H. 


EPISTLE I. 


To Avevsrus. N 1 


He praiſes e hrs Ae and illuftrious Prius, makes 
many obſervations on Poetry, and refutes the opinion of theſe 
who efteem antient writers alone. — Laſtly he endeavurs 
to excite the kindneſs of Nm” in behalf 18 the. ou .of 


his own time. , 36, 


Wan ILST you alone ſuſtain the mighty wright 
Of various toils, alone direct che ſtate, 8 
In arms afſert-your country? s ſacred cauſe, 

Improve her morals, and-amend her laws, 


—— — et — 
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Should I, illuſtrious Cæſar, waſte your time 5 
With a long (6) preface, twere a publick crime. 

(c) Rome's mighty founder, the great God of wine, 
And the twin Chiefs of Leda's royal line, 


To whom celeſtial honours were decreed, 


The bright reward of many a glorious deed, | . 


Whilſt yet they filled their life's allotted ſpace, 
Diffuſing bleſſings o'er the human race, 
Appeaſed the rage of war, the thirſt of ſpoil, 
Built cities, portioned out the fruitful ſoil, 
Complained the thankleſs world denied their claim 15 
To grateful praiſe, and grudged their well- earned fame. 
Even he who cruſhed the Hydra, who o'erthrew * 
The deadlieſt foes, and direſt monſters ſlew, 5 
His toils accompliſhed, was compelled to own 
Obdurate envy yields to death alone. 2 20 
Who ſhines too bright o'erpowers all leſſer fires: 
His ſplendor ne'er is loved till it expires. A. 
To thee, though (4) preſent ſtill, we rear the ſhrine, 
Mature in honours, as in deeds divine, 


And gladly own, a chief of equal worth £ 25 


Ne er roſe, ne er /hall ariſe, to bleſs the earth. 
But though thy people, juſt in this alone, 
Above all Græcian chiefs, above our ], 
Extol thy name; all other things they prize 
By different rules, and view with different eyes: 29430 


«a * * - 


— — eh. | RISE, 
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r 


All eminence, ſave that aſſigned by fate 

To times far hence removed, they ſpurn and hate, 

$0 fond of all that's antient, as to read 

The (e) code by the Decemvir's power decreed, | 
The treaties of our Kings in earlieſt days, os 
The muſty books of priefts, the prophets' lays, 
With fondeſt rapture, and declare each line 
On Alba's mount was uttered by the Nine. 
(f) If, as of Græcian poets tis confeſt, | 
The oldeſt ever are eſteemed the beſt, . 40 
In the ſame ſcale we weigh each Roman Bard, | 

« No nut without, within no olive's hard.“ 

Nay, we might juſtly ſay, if this be right, 

Rome has in every art attained the height; 1 91 
And though our Gracian maſters boaſt their ſkill 49 
In painting, wreſtling, ſong, we're greater ſtill. 
If poetry by age improve, like wines, Y 


- 
be 
| 
i 


How many years give ſanction to our lines? 

May writers when a hundred years have paſt 

With good true ancients take their ſeat at laſt ? _ 
Or mult they rank: with the vile modern train ? 


Henceforth let no diſpute or doubt remain. 


r . 1 4 I — 
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An hundred ſtamps him of the ancient breed, | 
And therefore good.” — What, if a month he need? | 
Nay, if a year be wanting to fulfil _ | 55 
If! allotted term, is he an Ancient ſtill!:? 

„%  , | 


1 e . . 


418 'EPISTLES' OF HORACE, 
Or muſt we claſs him with thoſe men of rhymes 
Scorned by the preſent, ſcorned by future times? 


« Fis title to an Ancient's name is clear 


« Who wants a month, or even a freie yar. 


Let this conceſſion then my cauſe avail; 

And one by one, as from a horſe's tail 

The hairs are pluck'd, I pluck the years, till alt 

The critick's boaſted heap to nothing falt; 

That critick, who by dates all merit weighs, 65 
Nor aught, till death has ſanctioned it, will praiſe. 

(+) Ennius the wiſe, the vigorous, and the ny, | 
Another Homer, as our criticks hokl, 
But little heeded, if aright I deem, 
To realize his Pythagorick dream. „ 0% 


\ 


Nævius, though ſcarcely extant, ſtill remains 
Fixt in our minds; ſo dear are ancient ſtrains. 
We judge, among the bards of elder time, 

6c Pacuvius learned, Accius moſt ſublime: 

« Afranius' robe would great Menander fit; 75 
46 So ſtrong the likeneſs to his ſtile and wit: 

% Plautus runs o'er the fable of his play, 

« As rapid Epicharmus led the way: 

« With greateſt force Cæcilius ſtrikes the heart; 

«« But Terence is ſuperior far in art.” | de 
All Rome learns theſe, and crowds with fond regard 
To view the plays of each illuſtrious bard. 
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As firſt of Roman poets theſe are known 

en from the days of (i) Livius to our on. 

The people's ſometimes right, and ſometimes wrong 85 
If it ſo praiſe each antient poet's ſong 

That nothing is compared, much leſs preferred, 

Such judgment is erroneous and abſurd. 


But if it grant their writings oft contain 
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A rough, an obſolete, a careleſs ſtrain; 90 


This juſt wiſe ſentiment accords with mine: 


, 
| 
1 
I 


Tis then I'll own (+) the people's voice divine: 
Think not with univerſal blame I'd note 
Or blot out every verſe old (/) Livius wrote; 
Which, with ſound floggings, whilſt beneath his rule; as 
(m) Orbilius taught me to repeat at ſchool. 
But I'm ſurprized we find not one defect, 
And deem them poliſhed; elegant; correct; 


Where if perchanee one bright expreſſion ſhine; 
l here and there appear a ſmoother line, 1008 
75 Theſe partial merits, on ſo flight a claim; 
Give the whole work a ſale; and ſtamp it's fame. 
| feel indignant wrath that not a few 
Condemn no works as taſteleſs, but as new ; 
That the fond advocate of ancient „ 105 
80 dues not for pardon, but demands our praife; 
Should I but doubt if (u) Atta's fable tread 
With grace the ſtage (o) with flowers and perfumes ſpread, 
As Ee 2 Each 
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Each grave and ſolemn critick would exclaim 
You're loſt to every feeling, dead to ſhame, ; | 110 
Who dare to cenſure or deride a part 

4 That ſhewed () Aſopus' powers or Roſciusꝰ art!” 
They think thoſe works alone ſhould charm our taſte 
Which pleaſed their own; or deem the man diſgraced 


Who bows to younger judges of the ſtage, 115 | 
And what he learn'd in youth unlearns in age. | 
Of (7) Numa's hymns whoe'er pretends to ſpy. | 
The latent charms, though ignorant as I, 
Seeks not to honour a dead author's: powers, 7 
But hates and enviouſly depreciates ours. 1126 B 
(e] What if, like us, the Græeians had chought fit R 
To ſpurn all novelty of verſe or wit? 6 
What book would now be old? what poet's lays J 
That charm the publick, would have reach d our days? W. 
(s) When firſt, her warfare o'er, voluptuous Greece 125 o 
Enjoyed, and ev'n abuſed, the arts of peace, * Nc 
Now ſhe admired the wreſtler's ſkill and force, Of 
Now trained the fteed, and panted for the courſe, Phy 
In braſs, ſtone, marble, loved the ſculptor's ast, Ee 
On painted tablets fix'd her eyes, her heart; 6 130 But 
Now liſtened to the flute's enlivening ſtrain, - 3 
And now with rapture heard the tragiek Muſe complain. 0 
Juſt as an infant, with it's play- thing tired, Ale 


Spurns with diſguſt what fondly it deſired. n 
* | : For 
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For what purſuit in taſte's extenſive range 133 
Charms or diſguſts us, but is prone to change? | 
Thus Greece grew eminent in arts like theſe 
That ſpring from peace, proſperity and eaſe. 

At Rome the cuſtom long prevailed, to. wait 
From matin's early dawn with open gate, 140 
Expound to Clients every right and claim, 
Lend money, when ſecured by ſome good name; 
Learn from the aged, to the young declare, 
How to gain fortunes and expences ſpare. 
) But now, ſo changeful is the people's mind, 145 
To write's the only paſſion of mankind : 
Boys, nay their graver ſires, all ſupper long | 
Recline with ivy crowned, and dictate ſong. 
1 Even J, who ſwear I never pen a line, 
Tell lies (no Parthian falſhood equals mine) 156 
Wake ere the ſun appear, and loudly call | 
For paper, pens and writing-deſk,—to ſcrawl. 


5 


No land-man ſteers a ſhip: none gives the juice 

Of potent herbs, but he who knows its uſe : of 
Phyſicians undertake their proper part: | I55 
Eich artiſt treats the ſubjects of his art. 


Au, ſuch the ſeribbling rage, from morn till night, | 
6 Learn'd or unlearned, we all attempt to write. | 
(w) Yet this ſame folly (call it if you will 
1 leſſer madneſs) has ſome merit ſtil,  , 160 


Eie 3 The 
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The Bard is ſeldom as a Miſer known : 

He loves, enjoys and ſtudies verſe alone: 

All common loſſes (as the flight of ſlaves, 

Deſtructive fires) he ridicules and braves. 

No ward, no partner, his contrivance cheats: 
Plain herbs and coarſeſt bread alone he eats. 

Though weak in war, he's uſeful to the ſtate, 

If ſmall concerns can e'er aſſiſt the great. | 

The Bard can beſt the liſ ping infant teach 

To form his accents, modulate his ſpeech, 

From vile obſcenity divert his ears, | 

Inſtil kind precepts as he grows in years; 

Which ſmooth all roughneſs, every heat aſſuage, | 

Can baniſh enyy, and can ſoften rage. 


He points th' example of each glorious deed, 175 


Sooths us in ſickneſs, ſolaces i in need. | 
(x) Whence could our youths and virgins learn to pray, 
Did not the Muſe inſpire her poet' s lay? 

The ſacred Chorus feels the heavenly powers 

Kind to it's prayers, invokes celeſtial ſhowers, 180 
Inſtructed how it beſt may ſooth and pleaſe, 

Diſpels dread danger and averts diſeaſe, 

Obtains glad peace, and bids rich plenty flow. 

Verſe ſooths the Gods above and ghoſts below. 


(y) Our ancient huſbandmen, rough, hardy, brave, 185 


Bleſt with the little ſtore their fortune gave, 


Wach, 
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When, harveſt o'er, they eaſed their limbs oppreſt, .. . . - 


And cheered their ſpirits, labouring but to reſt, 

Each, with the partners of his toil and life, 2 

His much- loved children, and his faithful wiſe, 190 

Earth with fat ſwine, with milk the Sylvan, powers 

Propitiated, adored with wine and flowers, 

The (z) Genius, mindful of life's fleeting hours. 

Hence (aa) Tuſcan licence prompted. to rehearſe 

Their rude contentions in alternate verſe. 

Each year returning brought this mirthful ſtrain; 195 

Which ſported in a free but harmleſs vein; 

Till jeſts became malignant, and began 

To threaten the dumeſtick peace of man. 

Rage ſeized on all who felt the cruel wound. _ 

Nay, (4b) een th' unhurt a common intereſt found: 200 

Till perſonal abuſe and ſlanderous ſtrains 

(cc) Were check d by legal penalties and pains, 

By dread of clubs reformed, the poet's lays 

Now ſought to charm us, nor refuſed to praiſe. 

(4) Greece,captive Greece, firſt ſoftened Latian hearts: 205 

Oercome in arms, ſhe triumphed by her arts. 

Thus the (ee) Saturnian verſe grew obſolete: - 

Harſh ſatire yielded to a ſtile more ſweet. 

Yet ſtill () ſome traces of the ruſtick ſtrain | 

Were left for ages, nay ev'n yet remain, . 20 
„ „ 
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For not till later and more tranquil days 
- Did Romans ſtudy firſt the Greciantays: 
FS At reſt from Punick wars, they ſought to know 
What wealth the famed Athenian Bards beſtow ; | 
(gg) Tried to tranflate the works of elder time, 215 
And pleaſed, by nature ſpirited, ſublime, © Berg 
They oft dare nobly in the tragick ſcene; 
But hate a blot, and deem correctneſs mean. 
(bb) 'Tis thought that Comedy leaft ſkill demands; 
Since common life is faſhioned to our hands, 220 
Far otherwiſe : ſince candour will confeſs | ha 
The toil is greater where th' allowance leſs.” 
Behold e'en Plautus! with how little art 
He oft ſuſtains the youthful lover's part, OS 
Paints an attentive Sire, who loves to ſave, 229 
Or wily Pander, an inſidious knaven 
Dorſennus too o'erſteps all nature's lass y 
Whene'er the greedy Paraſite he drawws. 
With what a looſened ſock and hurried pace” 

Ober the wide theatre he ſeems to rf + +4 ROY 
For tis the caſh he ſeeks : and this is all. ns 
This gained, his Comedy may ſtand or fall. : 

(i) That Bard whom fond Ambition's ſchemes as eng 
Borne in her airy chariot to the _ 
An inattentive audience almoſt kills, 

A pleas'd ſpectator with vain- glory fills. 
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Such ſilly trifles can depreſs or raiſe 

The wretched heart that's covetous of praiſe. 

Farewel the ſcene, if, when the palm's denied, 

I pine with ſhame, when granted, ſwell with pride. 24 
This too may damp the boldeſt writer's ſpirit: | 

(kt) The great in number, not in rank or merit. 

Dull brutes, who prove, if e er our Knights reſiſt 

Their ſtrength- of judgment by their weight of iſt, - Bod 

'Midſt tragick verſe reſounding on the rer ©. hy 

Bid the bear dance, or pugiliſts engage. n ee 7 

But ſound no longer pleaſes ev 'n the Knight; 

He loves the vain eapricious joys of fight. 

% The ſtage is occupied four hours or more | 

While troops of horſe and bands of foot march o'er. 250 

Next, led in ſolemn pomp, a mournful train ; 

Of mighty monarchs bears the galling chain. 

Cars rattle, arms reſound, tall veſſels paſs, - 

And captive ivory, and Corynthian braſs. 

How would Demoeritus indulge his mirth ' 255 

(Were but the laughing Sage once more on earth) | 

Whene'er ſome monſter ef a doubtful kind 

Charms every eye, and fixes eyery mind! 

Whene'er with fond and rapturous amaze 


On ſome white elephant the rabble gaze! + 44 ae | 
Not actors but ſpectators he'd ſurvey, KEY 
And mark the people rather than the pla, 


Convinced, 
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Convinced, whoe'er for ſuch an audience write. 
(um) As well might tales to a deaf aſs recite. 
What voice can equal the applauding found 
That echoes from the multitude around? | 
Loud as the (un) Gargan grove, when tempeſts roar, 
Or waves rebellowing on the Tuſcan ſhore, | 
Such , at the ſhews, the thundering din we hear 
When dreſſes wrought with foreign wealth appear, 270 
O'erſpread with theſe whene'er the actor ſtands 
In ſight conſpicuous, what a peal of hands! 
On every ſide the voice of rapture's heard. 
But has. he ſpoken ?—** Not a ſingle word.” 
What eharms.you then? · The violet robe, that, dyed 275 
4 At ſoft Tarentum, ſhines in mimick pride.“ 
But, leſt you think that I, who write not plays, 
Obliquely cenſure what I ſeem to praiſe, 
(eo) That Bard 1 deem of higheſt powers poſleſt, - 
(2p) Who with fictitious anguiſh racks my breaſt, 280 
Who irritates and ſooths ; whoſe magick charms ' 
Fill me with terrible, though falſe, alarms; 
Who bears me, as he ſhifts the ſcene, at will 
To Thebes or Athens by his wonderops ſkill. | q 
(27) Let other Poets now aſſert their claim 283 
Thoſe who to readers only truſt their fame, Weed. aj 
Nor ſtrive the fickle favour to engage 
Of proud ſpectators on the Roman ſtage. 


; 6s 


Let 
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Let theſe your favour and protection gain, 
If you would fill with books Apollo's fane, | 296 
And add one ſpur, one cogent motive ſtill, ; 
To all who climb the ſteep Aonian hill. To 

We Bards, tis true (my (rr) failings I'll in 
Oſt of our real intereſt are the foes, + 0 
When with our books you're (t worried and opp, 295 
intent on buſineſs, or in need of reſt ; 

| When, ſhould our deareſt friend preſume to blame 

A ſingle verſe, we're vex d and in a flame; '' | 
When to our auditors with fond delight 
Some favourite paſſage we again recite ;- 2300 
When we complain, whatever pains have coſt, 
Our fine-ſpun poems on the reader's loſt; 24 
When we expect that, ſoon as fame's report 
Proclaims us Wits and Poets, to your court 1 1 
You ſummon us unaſk'd, from want redeem 305 
And woo us to purſue the tuneful theme. E. 4. 

And yet, this point may ſome attention claim; 
Whom you ſelect as heralds of your fame. 
That virtue, long in war and peace well tried, 
Would you to mean unworthy Bards confide? 310 
Great (7!) Alexander with delighted ear 
Could ſtoop the ſcribbler Chærilus to hear; 
Whoſe harſh and ill-formed lays produced, we're told, 
The ſterling meed of Macedonian gol. 
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428 
But, as what ink has touched the mark retains, 315 
The nobleſt deeds a wretched poet ſtains. 

Yet this ſame King, in verſe ſo little nice, 

Who bought vile poems at ſo dear a price, | 
Tenacious of his fame, ordained by law _ 4 
None but («u) Apelles ſhould his picture draw, 
None but Lyſippus ſhould preſume to trans 
In ſculptured braſs the likeneſs of his face. 
Thus, if his judgment, ſo refined in arts, | 

Were tried in books and what the Muſe imparts | . 
This great illuſtrious conqueror, you'd ſwear, 325 
Was born in (ww) dull Bœotia's foggy air. 

(xx) But the great Poets by your favour graced, 

Virgil and Varius, mark your liberal taſte, 

Your judgment prove: the gifts that crown their lays | 
Reward the giver by immortal praiſe. 3z3e 
( No brazen ſtatues wrought with {kill and "ms 

More ſtrikingly expreſs the Hero's face, 
Than the great works dy tuneful bards deſigned _ - 
Record his character, and mark his mind. 

Nor would myſelf from inclination chuſe 1485 
The humble ſtile of a proſaick Muſe, at of 
But, fired to rapture by the glorious theme, 

Sing every region, paint each far-fam'd ſtream, 

That witneſs thy exploits ; (zz) the hoſtile towers 


On craggy mountains reared; Batbariah powers 349 
. | By 
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By thy auſpicious ar arms from empire hurled; 
Dire warfare ended through the peopled world, 
And Janus temple ſhut, who guards repoſe ; 
While, led by thee, Rome awes her Parthian foes: 


Theſe would I celebrate, did ſtrong deſire 4 3 45 

Give equal genius and poetick fire. 409 

But, as your greatneſs juſtly may diſdain N Fo 2 | 4 

The praiſe that greets you in a lowly Frey a Wee 
S0 would my modeſt unpretending Muſe | | | f 

(aa) A taſk ſo far above her powers refuſe. 8 88 _ 


(4b) Ill-judg'd attentions oft their object teize, 
But moſt whene'er we ſtrive by verſe to picaſe, : 
All ſooner learn, and longer recollet _ n 
What wakes contempt, than what commands fes. 

L hate thoſe aſſiduities which tire 1 355 | 
With awkward flattery; nor would e'er deſire FINE" 
To ſee myſelf in wax appearing worfe 
Than nature made me, or in. wretched verſe; 
Leſt, thus beſmeared, I redden at the ſhame; - | 
Leſt, with my poet's works, my luckleſs name 36⁰ 
(cc) In open boxes to ſome ſtreet be brought E . bo 
Where pepper, frankincenſe, perfumes are bought, * 
Envelope theſe, and ſhare the worſt diſgrace | 
That waits the labours of the ſcribbling race. 
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' NOTES on EPISTLE I, 


THIS celebrated Epiſtle (perhaps the nobleſt of all out 
Author's works) is ſaid to have been occaſioned by a letter of 
Avguſtus, in which he complained that Horace had not addreſ- 
fed any of his Epiſtles to him. Whatever was the occafion of 
writing it, the artful conduct of the ſubje&, the judicious and 
acute remarks on literature, the well-turned compliments to 
his Sovereign, the addreſs with which the Poet conciliates his 
favour to his Brother writers, together with the beauties of 
ſtile and language that appear throughout, have rendered it an 
object of admiration to every ſucceeding age. From various 
circumſtances it appears to have been written towards the cloſe 
of Horace's life ; though: the preciſe year cannot a hs 
aſcertained. 

«Ih conducting this work, which is an PO for the Poets 
« of his own time, the method of the writer is no other than 
<« that which plain ſenſe, and the ſubjeQ itſelf required of him. 
For, as the main diſlike to the Auguſtan Poets had ariſen 
from an exceſlive reverence paid to their elder brethren, the 
4e -firſt part of the Epiſtle is very naturally laid out in the ri- 
« dicule and confatation of ſo abſurd a prejudice. And 
« having, by this preparation, obtained a candid hearing for 
we his defence, he then proceeds to vindicate their real merits, 
% ſetting in view the excellencies of the Latin Poetry, as 
ec cultivated by the great modern maſters, and throwing the 
blame of their ill-ſucceſs, and of the contempt in which they 
« had lain, not ſo much on themſelves, or their profeſſion (the 
« dignity of which in particular he, inſiſts highly upon and 
« aſſerts with ſpirit) as on the vicious taſte of the age, and 
« certain unfavouring circumſtances, which had accidentally 


% concurred to diſhonour both.“ Hurd. 
of In g (a) The 
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(a) The compliments contained in theſe opening lines win 
be found, by every unprejudiced reader acquainted with the 


Roman Hiſtory, to be perfectly _ juſt. Auguſtus, however 
cruelly and baſely he conducted himſelf in his progreſs to 
power, had, after he was thoroughly eſtabliſhed in it, employed 
his authority and influence to all the purpoſes here enumerated. 
Though not much diſtinguiſhed for military talents, he had, 
by himſelf or his Generals, overcome or overawed all the thoft 
dangerous enemies of Rome; and he had alſo, by ſalutary as,. 
and by the example of a temperate and well-regulated private 

life, given a temporary check to the tide of corruption and 
profligacy, which threatened to overwhelm all the remains. of 
virtue in the Roman character. See Odes 5. and 15. Book 4. 


() It will be obſerved by the claſſical Reader that Hurd's 
ingenious explanation of the line, Ne linge ſermone morer, Ve. 
is followed in this tranſlation; but it has been adopted with 
much doubt and heſitation ; ſince the learned Commentator 
gives no authority for the word ferms, ſignifying the prefatory 
matter, as diſtinct from the reſt of the work. In the paſſages 
he cites, ſermo is uſed for common converſition ; which ſeems 
to prove nothing here.—Dr. Foſter, however, appears to have 
agreed with Hurd; for in the MS. of his Remarks I find the 
following: ** Sermone muſt mean the IncroduRiol; che 
* Epiſtle 110 is very long.“ | 


(c) ** The ſubject commences s from verſe 5. (in ths Tranſ- 
lation 7.) where, by a contrivance of great beäuty, a pet- | 
« tinent illuſtration of the Poet's argument becomes an offering 
of the happieſt addreſs to the emperor. It's double purpoſe 
may be ſeen thus :—His primary intention was to take off 
* the force of prejudice againſt modern poets ariſing from the 
© ſuperior veneration of the antients. To this end, the fir 
thing wanting was to demonſtrate that it was nothing but 

6c preju- 
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"< prejudice; which he does effectually l that inſtance 
e from the -heroick, that i is, the moſt revered, ages. For if 
« ſuch, whoſe acknowledged virtues and eminent ſervices had 
_ « raiſed them to the rank of heroes, that is, in the pagan con- 

ception, to the honours of divinity, could not fecure their 
ee fame, in their own time, againſt the male volence of ſlander, 
« what wonder that the race of wits, whoſe obſcurer merit is 
«* lefs likely to dazzle the publick eye, and yet is more likely 
« toawaken it's jealouſy, ſhould find themſelves oppreſſed by 
«« it's, rudeſt cenſure? In the former caſe, the honours which 
oh poſterity paid to ercelling worth, declare all ſuch cenſure to 
* have been the calumny of malice only. What reaſan ſhes 
« to conclude it had any other original in 8; layer??? | 
is the poet's argument. 

But of theſe worthies, whom the juſtice of poſterity had 
cc ſnatched out of the hands of deſtruction, there were ſome 


e whom the Emperor moſt affected to emulate; and theſe, 


« therefore, the Poet, by an ingenious flattery, ſelects for 
« examples. Farther, as the good fortune of Auguſtus, 
« though adorned with the ſame enviable qualities, had ex- 
40 empted him from the injuries which had befallen thoſe 
« admired charaQers, this peculiar circumſtance affords him 
« the happieſt occaſion flattery could deſire of paying diſtin- 
« guiſhed nonours to his glory; and this conſtitutes the ine 
« addreſs and Oy of his application,” Herd. 


(4) So in Ode 5. Book 3. Præſens divus e 13 


The word gre/ens, in both paſſages, ſeems not to admit bf an 


adequate tranſlation: as it means not only preſent but alſo ro- 


Fitious and beneficent. 
To thoſe, who have cenſured. this paſſage as containing grols 


and abject flattery, a ſhort anſwer may ſuſſice: —T; he facts were 
' fritly and literally true. It was not Horace, or Virgil, that 


"_ Auguſtas, but the Roman Senate and People by their 
unanimous 


bu Þ . 
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unanimous. Decrees, In. the quiet they had abtained, aud the 


| happineſs they certainly enjoyed under his government, they 


gradually forgot the cruelty. and treachery, byr which he had 
obtained it. The extravagant height to which they caxtiod 
their adulation (by placing him amongſt the Demi:gods) 
though not to be juſtified, may be naturally accounted. for, by 
conſidering the ſyſtem of Pagan Mythology ;, whoſe Demi- 
gods were all men, who by certain heroick actions, or uſeful 
inventions, had benefited mankind. . Horace and Virgil there- 
fore, as Dr. Hurd has obſerved, did. but, © as, Poets, echo 
back the publick voice to the ears of their Sovereign; > (10 
whom it muſt be, remembered. they were, under the higheſt 


perſonal obligations) « hut, as men, they had too much good 


« ſenſe, and too ſcrupulous a regard to the dignity of their 


characters, to exaggerate and go beyond it.” 


H 


: „ 51 2 


0 The celebrated laws of the twelve tables are here alluded | 


to. The ſtile in which they were written was deemed elegant 
conſidering the ſtate of the Roman language at that early 
period, but was certainly rude and unpoliſhed compared with 
the ſtile of the Auguſtan age. It is manifeſt however from the 
inſtances ſubjoined to this (which muſt from their antiquity, 
have been compoſitians of the rudeſt kind) that Horace 
to give the ſtrongeſt, examples he could of the admira an of 


antient writings carried to an extravagant height. 


Y This firſt argument againſt the opinion Horace means 
to confute ſeems to be drawn ex ab/urdo. To reaſon, by. 
* analogy from Greek to Roman literature, is as abſurd, be 
e ſays, as if you were to maintain (according to a , Proverb 


* uſed to ridienle ſuch aſſertions) that neither the inſide of 


an olive nor the outſide of a nut are hard: it is as abſurd a8 


to ſay, that we excel the Greeks in painting, in wreſtling, | 


* and in Lnging.” There is alſo an indirect argument 
FE couched 


5 
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couched. in this pallages as Hurd has juſtly obferveds 9 The 
* modern Greek maſters of the ſine arts are/confefledly'ſaps- 
vc xior to the modern Roman, becauſe they have practiſed them 
»*;Johger, and with more diligence. So the modern Roman 
bel writers muſt have the advantage of the old ones, who had 
* no knowledge of writing as an arr, or, if On 
0 "Little care to Eren, „% e ee e 


0 « His next argument 282 5b this La iT the 
oc ene df the Ancients, is, the uncertainty of it's appli- 
cation. For, if age only muſt bear away the palm; what 
way is there of determining which writers are ancient and 
ke which modern? The impoſſibility of fixing thib to the 
« agreable raillery) makes it evident that the cireumſtunce of 
cc antiquity is nothing, and that, in eſtimating the merit of 
e writers, the real intrinſic excellence of _ ous 
"ve alone to be en Hurd. N 


4 
«+ 4 4 * 1 od 


(4) For an account of Ranks ſee the Notes on 805 10. 


; 54 : Nævius, a writer of Comedies, Mved in the time of 


the firſt Punick war. Accins, or Attius, and Pacuvius appear 
to have fouriſhed about the fame period as Ennius; and to have 


wri 
temporary with Terence, was a writer of comedy. Epichar- 
mus was, as we are told in the Original, a Sicilian, He is faid 
to have lived ih the age of Pythagoras, about 450 years before 
the Chriſtian zra, and ſome conſider him as the inventer of 
Comedy. Theſe Poets are known to'us only by a few frag- 
ments remainitg, and the characters given of them in ancient 


writers. Of Plautus and Terence we are enabled to judge for 


'ourfelves.—Pope has, in his Imitation, applied this paſſage 
Fitfally to the writers of our on country: though the ſunnia 
22 in the Original 1 to Enniĩus having dreamt 

44 | that 


en tragedies. Afranius, who is ſaid to have been con- 


e 
; 
i} 
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li) Livis Androticus, a Uramarick Poet who flouriſhed 
meant. He is ſaid to have been the firft who turned the per- 
ſonal ſatires and Feſcennine verſes, ſo long admired by the 
Romans, into the form of a proper dialogue and regular play. 
He Dünn Rs nn 


4 Jour fee quo, the expreſſion in the Original, could 


not have n. tranſlated e 


0 on n ond 1 Beenden. on the n of 


a ſingle MS. read Lævi, inſtead of Livi; for Livius Andro- 


nieus, they tell us, was become too obſolete long before the 


time of Horace to be read at ſchools. Levius, however, as 


Baxter has obſerved, appears to have been ſo obſcure a writer, 


that he was not ſo likely to be read at Schools as Livius, an 
eminent, though an ancient, poet. We may add, it appears 
from the Epiſtle of Horace to his Book, that the works of 
Poets were taught at ſehools long after WE. had ceaſed to en- 
tertain the Publick. F 15544 


(=) Orbilius is ſaid to have been a native of 3 


ind, after having been a ſoldier many years, to have ſet up, a 


ſchool at Rome i in the year when Cicero was Conſul. 


7 


(=) Titus Qvinctius Aua was, like Alanine” topateran 


ſcriptor, a writer of Roman Comedies. He died about * | 
welve yours before the birth of Weil -en. 2 o 
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power of moving the paſſions; as doctus, the epithet given to 


Bax. 
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(o) It was the cuſtom of che Romans to ſeater flqwers and 
perfumes about the * at their theatres. 


: ] Eſopus appears to have been the greateſt actot in Tn- 
— that Rome ever knew; as Roſcius was in Comedy. The 
term gravis, applied to the former, is thought to expres. his 


the latter, marks his diſtinguiſhed ſcill. Roſcius indeed, tum 
Aaving been immortalized by the celebrated Oration of Cicero, 
has become in our times a name for any diſlibguthed actor. 


6 The Salearlan Ehn ! is ſaid to Mare beet oth y 
Numa to be ſung by the twelve Prieſts of Mars (who had been 
inſtituted by him) on the day when the Aucile, or ſacred thield, 
was + ogg to * 9 72 from AG OY Schol. * 


. 17 12 
5 *- 37 wot 
* 


69 J Nite ſhewn ihe abſurdity of excluſive” aud i dit 


guiſhing admiration of the antients, and aſcribed It to tnvy of 


living merit, he now puts a pointed, and indeed condlufive, 


' queſtion REG the Greeks; whoſe "writings all concurred 
; in —_— 


a 


$4 * * 
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(0 The obje& of this ſhort bitoly of Greek and Roman 
literature ſeems to be, to explain why the Greeks attained 
excellence in, , compoſition a at a much earlier period (compan- 
*rively) than the Romans. Be e former employed, the very firſt 
lelſure they obtained from their warfare, | in the. purſuit, of 
amuſement and the cultivation of the fine arts: the latter, 
_when they became civilized, applied to mare ſerious occppa- 


* 7 7+ 


tions, the ſtudy and practice of the law, the arts 0 getting 


money, and the œconomy of domeſtick ick life. Nov; indeed they | 
are all run wilt wkk the defire of being" authors; 5; yet Rill with- 
out 
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out dee ſtudy and preparation. Tais introduces bis ex- 
cellent apology for Poets; perhaps the moſt ingenious and 
pleaſing pry — this WHOS Epiſtle. 

(c) This univerſal packen for writing dar duftet qua- 
likeations is a favourite topick with our Poet. He touches 
upon it in the Epiſtle to the Piſos; and this ſupplies one of the 
arguments to thoſe who contend that the primary object of 
« that Epiſtle was to deter one of the Sons of Piſo from 
attempting poetry. But, let it be remembered, the ſame 
foible is ſtrongly ridiculed here; ; where Horace could have no 
2 objekt! in view. 


(s) This paſſage thoroughly 8 all thoſe i in which, 
Horace profeſſes to have given up poetry for philoſophy. He 
is never perfectly in earneſt in thoſe declarations; for he muſt 
have known, or at leaſt have gueſſed, that, while he lived, he 


be would occaſionally feel an inclination to write. But (as has 


been obſerved by Wieland) he wiſhed not to be thought a Poet 
by profeſſion, and thus to be liable to be perpetually teized by 
his Friends whenever ad wanted ede. 18 | 


(w) It maſt, krike every attentive reds (at leaſt of the 
Original) who has taſte and diſcernment, with what art and 
ſpiric this paſſage is worked up from a modeſt apology for 
poets to an exalted and triumphant panegyrick an Poetry. At 
frſt it is an error, nay a flight degree of madneſs ;—yet it has 
ſome virtues : the Poet is ſeldom covetous; he 1s not ſoured by 
common accidents; his mind is not corrupt and fraudulent ; he 
is temperate in his living. Thus far his virtues are only nega- 
ive, But he has merits of a higher kind: he ſuperintends the 
education of youth, preſerves the purity of their morals, Fegys 
lates and corrects their paſſions: he records great actions, and 
diplays ſtriking examples to poſterity ; and laſtly he promotes 

Ff 3 the 
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the objects of religion, by forming prayers which. canciliate 
the divine favour, and procure every rn 


(x) Pope has been ound for giring this W fo &. 
rious and ſo beautiful in the Original, a ludicrous turn in his 


Imitation. But a ſerious and juſt application of it to our cir- 


cymſtances was perhaps impracticable. The allufion i in Horace 
to his own Carmen Seculare is "Oy e and an 
allowable indulgence of vanity. : | 


00 « Religion (ſays Dr. Hurd) rl was it's l wk. 
<« was beſides the firſt object of poetry. The dramatick Muſe, 
*in particular, had her birth, and derived her very character, 
« from it. This, circumſtance leads him to give an, hiſtorical 
« * deduftion of the riſe and progreſs of Latin poetry, from it's 
« firſt rude workings, in the days of barbaroug ſuperſtition, 
cc through every ſucceſſive period of it's improvement, down 
ec to his own time. Such a view of it's deſcent and gradual 
« reformation was directly to the Poet's pope; for, having 
«© magnified his order, as of ſuch i importance to ſociety, the 


_ queſtion naturally occurred, by what means it had fallen out 


« that it was in ſuch low eſtimation with' the publick. "The 
« anſwer is, that the ſtate of Latin poetry, as yet, was very 
. rude and imperfect; and ſo the publick diſregard was occa- 
6e ſioned only by it's not having atrained that perfection of 
ce vyhich it's nature was capable. Many rea ſons had concurred 
« to keep the Latin Poetry in _ fate; ide * hes . 


„ ceeds to enumerate.“ 


« 
e a 


(z) What the heathens (or at leaſt tlie b ealted the 


Genius, was a Power they ſuppoſed to preſide at the birth of 


every man, and to accompany and protect him vey _ 
See the 2d Epiſtle of this Book teens 70 an * 


6 * 
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(as) It is called. in he Original, Feltehnine litence; becauſe | 


e 
—ͤ * 


(46) $0 in St. 1. Book ts; b inde 1 
Cum fibi quifqur try gener ot 1 


(cc) k the Epiſtle to 4 Piſos « ſimilar deſcription is mot 
f the licence of the old. Greek Comedy, and of the mean 


k. * * « * * * 
eee e . ge.” r 


„ a l bh arfy 
* : "A 1 157 
, (dd) Neeb e U eee Hence bedded 
i that although. the Roman Poets had improved greatly by an 
5 acquaintance with the Greek writers, they had not yet reached 


that perfection of ftile of which the language was capable, and 
which by encouragement they might attain. As it was chieſſy 
the Roman aramatici writers to whom theſe obſervations were 
applicable, this (and not, as I conceive, a fed deſign to mas 
it his main ſubject) draws his attention ſor a time to dramaticle 
* of! 2 

(ce) Called. Saturnian, probably as a ſynonimous word 40 
ancient, Saturn being the moſk celebrated, of the old fabulogys 
Kings of Italy; of which indeed Saturaie.was the ancient namo 
Sanadon however contends that this term, numerus Saturnius, is 
derived from Saturnia, a town in, Etruria, where, as well. as at 


Z Feſcennia, theſe verſes were {aid or fangs. 4 etetetied.. 

0 mee. 

of H Dacier disks dis alludes Srv Dm (or Atab 

. nes) which had beenrevixed; But the reaſon given by Horate 

1 ſeems to. extend it. to at leaſt all Mmatia pere. E 

k = 19 (gz) The 2 
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(er) The ſtudy of the Greek Tragedianâ had very natu. 
rally, and to good purpoſe (in the infancy of their taſte) di. 
poſed the Latin writers to tranſlation. Here they ſtuck long; 
for their tragedy, even in the Auguſtan age, was little elſe; | 
and yet they ſucceeded but indifferently int. The bold and 
animated genius of Rome was, it is owned, well ſuited to the 
work ; but the judgment of it's Poets was unformed, and they 
were too en er 0 their own IE. 


4) This: 3 ee e to We 
the Romans had not ſucceeded better in that. ſpecies of the 


drama than in Tragedy. Of this we are not enabled to judge, 
having no Latin Tragedy extant of a prior date to thoſe] of 
Seneca; ſo that we have not any opportunity to compare them: 
What is ſaid, in the Original, reſpecting Plautus and Dorſen- 
nus, has been taken by ſome as a panegyrick (propoſing them 
as examples to imitation) but the context ſhews evidently, I 
ſhould imagine, that the reverſe is meant. It appears indeed, 
by a paſſage in the Epiſtle to the Piſos, Yhat br. g 
the merits n. were much over. , 
* 204 
(ii) He now ſtates the diſadvantages ender which writers for 
the ſtage unavoidably labour. This ſeems 'manifeſtly'to coin- 
_ Cide with the general plan of this Epiſtle ; which was ou 
Ciliate the favour de . to the Poets of hisown time." © 


WELL 033 


() This deſcription of the groſſneſs of the lower order q 
ſpectators, and of the falſe taſte that often prevails even ümong 
the better ſort, i in their preferring ſhew to ſenſe, applies equally, 
perhaps, to all audiences in a: populous and wealthy capital. 
Pope's Imitation of this paſſage is therefore peculiarly Jo 15 
excellent; and muſt leave all tranſlations far behind it. 


(a 
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(2) In the Original, le eurtain is tent down} for at the 
Roman theatre the curtain (inſtead of being drawn up/as with 
us) was let fall for the play to begin. The proceſſion deſcribed 
here 11 wt _ the . of a Roman triumph. 


e Yoo a nn en 


(un) This expreſſion f is derived. N A Greek Prov 
meaning to ridicule the abſurdity of endeavouring to Met | 
or convince any 0 one ho was both ſtupid; and obſtinate. . Py 2 


8 


(an) The foreſts on Mount Garganus 1 in Antec expoſed 
to every wind that came from the Adriatick, and conſequently 
reſounded very loudly in ſtormy weather. 10 Ode 9. Book 2. 
the oaks of Garganus are mentioned Dae. e 
enn 

(00) Tarentum ſeems to have been — for 45 uice, or 
compoſition, excellent for r dying cloth.” a anti vl 

F Hofele bas en 
 (#) In the Origital, ce is is dew i able to walt on 4 right 
rope.” The Romans (ſays Hurd) who were immoderately 
addicted to ſpectacles of every kind, had in'particular'eſteem 
« the funambuli, or rope-dancers; from the admiration of whoſe 
« tricks the expreſſion, ire per extentum funem, came to denote, 
« proverbially, an uncommon degree of excellence and per- 


_ « feQion in any thing. The alluflon is here made with much 
_ © pleafantry, as the poet had juſt been rallying their fondneſs | 
for theſe en, atchievements,” 


(29) © It\is obſervable that Horace here makes his own 
*« feeling the teſt of poetical merit; which is ſaid with a philo- 
« ſophical exactneſs: for the pathos in tragick; humour in 
** comick, (and the ſame holds of every other ſpecies of ex- 
eellence in poetry) is the object not of rea/on, but , 
and can be eſtimated only from it's impreſſion on the mind, 
not by any Ty or general rules. Rules themſelyes 

« are 
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« are indaed nothing but an appeal to experience;concluiens 

drawn from wide and general obſervation; of the-aptneſa of 
certain means to produce thoſe impreſſions.” 80 that feeling 
<«« ox ſentiment itſelf is not only the ſureſt, bus the ſale alimate 
«« arbiter of works of genius. Yet, though this be true, the 
1. invention of genera] rules is not withant it's merit, nor the 
« application. of them without it's uſe. It may be affirmed, 
« univerſally, of all didaQtick writing, that it is employed in 

«« referring particular facts to general principles: genen! 
* principles themſelves can often be referred to. others, more 
«« general; and theſe again carried Kill higher, till we come to 
« g fingle principle, in which all the reſt are involved. When 
«« this is done, ſcience of every kind has attained wh higheſt 
„perfection. —Hard. 


| Gr) Ge is ſaid, to have been partial to. dramatick 
pieces, and inclined to ſlight (comparatively) all other poetry. 
Horace therefore now pleads the cauſe of writers of his un 
chk. Theſe he confiders as having it moſt in their power 
(from the nature of their works). to immontalize thein Soventign 
To apologize at the ſame time for the negle of Poets, which, 
he ſeems to impute to Auguſtus (or rather to avoid theappear- 
ance of ſuch an imputation) he admits the injudicious conduct 
and. unreaſonable expectations of his brethren; who ſuppoſed, 
becauſe a few of the beſt had obtained the favour. of their 
Prince, that every man who ſet up. for a, Poet was. intitled 
to it. 


| +: 12 $A 7 g R 1 . 

0 In the Ociginal, cc that £ may cut — 119,008 Ry 

a- proverbial expreſſion, which i it ſeemed better — tis 
trandlate. 0 


(it) This fault our Poet was anxiouſly careful to 401 | Ser 
Sat. 1. Book 2. (, Ni dextro tempore Flacci Verba per ettentan 
is +. ; | as es i non 
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or ih reel, $00 ld hace V 


(mal. Homer, u. was . ee de me 7 a 


is certainly, in this paſſage, too hard upan Alexander. The 


high admiration ſhewu by him to the vritinga of Homer, the 
veneration he paid to the memory of Pindar, and his o diſ- 

tinguiſhed accompliſhments i in literature, fashid us to ſuppoſe 
he could patronize an indifferent Poet, like Chærilus, from any 
other motive than the want of a better. This circumſtanee, 
however, anſwered the, purpoſe of our Post; Who, ag the. 
reign of Auguſtus could not compare with that of Alexander in 
the brilliancy of military exploits, nor indeed in the fine arts 
(ſuch as painting and ſculpture) ſets the.reign af his Prince and 
Patron in the belt light it would bear, by diſplaying it's emis 
nence in literary, and eſpecially in poetical, merit, and the 
encouragement which that merit had.received.. . 7 

The raſh cenſure of Scaliger on Horace, for lying, 10 "a 
pretends, miſrepreſented both the age in which Charilus lived, 
and his character as a writer, is fully cad by Dacier. 


| (ww) Apelles, the 1 Painter, muſt be already * 


to every intelligent reader. Lyſippus, of Sicyon, was equally 


eminent as. a Statuary. Many of the ſtatues of the latter, and 
ſome pictures, it is ſaid, . ano onde time 
of Horace. l . 5 


( The ogle of Nane bad ohyined he we as 
rafter of dull. in compariſon. with the zeſt of the Greeks, not- 
e n nnn 
tothe contrary | 45 


(y), It is probable, from ſeveral paſſages, that this 'Epiſle 
neee Virgil had 


dig 
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died ten years before; and the Commentators ſuppoſe Varivs 
was not then living. I know not that any one has accounted 
for this extraordinary circumſtance, that the Epick Poem, or 
Poems, (whatever they were) for which Varius is ſo highly 
celebrated by Horace (See Ode 6. Book 1. and Sat. 10. Bock 1. ) 
ſhould have been loſt, or forgotten ſo'ſoon afterwards" as the 
age of Quinctilian; who ſpeaks of him only as the writer of a 
Tragedy. That Tragedy (Thyeſtes) has fince been defiroyed 
alſd by the ravages of time; and Varius is among thoſe 
writers © whoſe characters have ſurvived their works,” and 
whom Dr. Johnſon ſuſpects (perhaps too readily) that, * 
« we could retrieve them, we ſhould find only to have been 
% the Granvilles, Montagues, Stepneys, and Sheffield: of their 
r time, and wonder by what infatuation or caprice ay could 
ec be n to ni 1 No. 106.” | 


SA 13 


(zz) The deſign of this paſſage ſeems to be (as Dacier has 
obſerved) to juſtify and applaud the preference Auguſtus gave 
to poetry over it's Siſter arts of painting and feulpture; fince 
the latter only delineated the form and countenance of ius 


trious men, the former, what was s of more 9 yr 
n. and * 


hy In the year of Rome 739. Druſus took and Aetcged 
ſome poſts which the Norici (a people of antlent Mlyricum) 
had fortified on the Alps; which circumſtance is mentioned in 
Ode 14. Book 4. In the year 742, and the two following 
years, he ſubdued the Sicambri and other German nations, 
and, to keep them in awe, built ſeveral forts on the banks of 


the Rhine. The expreflions of Horace may m_— to both 
theſe ex peditions —San. 


| (436) 80 in the Satines (Book 2. Sat. 1 27 Horace = 
feſſes his genius to be unequal to the taſk of celebrating the 
EIT |  viQries 
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victories of Auguſtus. Vet he often did celebrate them with 
great vigour and felicity. But this plea of inability was poli- 
tick: it ſerved as an anſwer to the importunities of his friends 
when they were unſeaſonable, and prevented his being accuſed 
of want of attachment to the Emperor when he paſſed by any 
opportunity of offering to him the incenſe of praiſe. 


(ccc) The concluſion of this Epiſtle ſeems, as well as other 
paſſages, to prove, that Horace had in view not only to exci 
Auguſtus to ſhew more favour to Poets, but, indirectly, to 
apologize to the world for his not "oY hitherto done more 
for them. 


| WES 
(ddd) The ſhops of perfumers and venders of ſpices ſeem 
not to have been diſperſed about the town, but placed in pax- 
ticular ſtreets. In the Satires (Book 2. Sat. 3.) the Tuſcan 
ſtreet is mentioned as inhabited by them and dive elan. 
Bad or neglected books ſeem to have had, in thoſe days; a fate 
very fimilar to what they meet with in our's. See Pope's Imi- 
ration of this Fille. Th 1 
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7 the good, th' illuſtrious der ren, 

What if ſome merchant with a ſlave attend, 

And thus addreſs you: See this lad! bow furl 

5 How neat his perſon! what a graceful air! 

4) Eight thouſand pieces, Sir, is all the price 25 
« For this fine Youth ; who'll anſwer in a trice 

« His patron's nod, and execute his will.— 

6 (c) In Greek he has attained ſome little ſkill, 

% No art would come amiſs.—In ſhort, with eaſe, 

Like moiſtened clay, you'll mould him as you pleaſe. 10 

« He'll ſing too ('tis a native artleſs ſound 

«« But ſweetly ſoothing) when the glaſs goes round. 1 

4 Fine promiſes create diſtruſt ; like theirs: 

«© Who praiſe ſo highly to put off their wares. 

« But I've no end to ſerve. I'm poor, ttis true, 2 * 

1 Yet clear of debt, and pay all men their due. 
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No dealer with ſuch eandour would behave :; 


« Ner would even I to all who buy 2 flavve. 
Vet once, I own, he made a trifling lips r,: 
« And then lay hid, through terror of the Whip. 0 
Come, Sir; the price I aſł you well may pays ⸗ 
« (4) Paſk but this failing, that he tuns away.. 
This man of right may keep the price you gave. 
You, though fore warned, have bought a worthleſs ſlave t 
Yet, moſt unjuſt, you make this ſingle flax 28 
A plea to harraſs him with Suits at lav. 1 han 
Ere you ſet out, I told you, love of eſe 
Made me unfit for duties ſuch as theſe; %%% in 
And thus before-hand I put in my claim ita) 


To paſs uncenſured if no letter came. ee e | 


But what has this availed me, if, in ſpite 
Of all I pleaded; you impeach my right? 
Complain th' expected verſes are deferred, 


And falſely charge me with a breach of word? ꝰ 


e) A ſoldier of Lucullus, worn with toil, + 33 
Had ſaved ſorne little portion of the ſpoil ; | 
But, as he flept fatigued, the wretched wicht 
Loſt every farthing in one luckleſs nighlt. 
Thence, like a famifhed wolf, with madneſs fired," 


Apainſt the foe, againſt himſelf, inſpired 40 


With headlong fury, firſt of all the hoſt. | 
He ſtormed a fortified and wealthy poſt. 
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Ennobled by this great and daring deed 1 hal 
He gained high honours and an ample meed. 
When next the Prætor planned to overthrow 
Some fort, or caſtle, of his royal foe, _ | 
This ſame diſtinguiſhed ſoldier he addreſs'd d 
In terms that might have fired a coward's breaſt : | 
Go where your valour calls, my gallant friend! 
© Where bright rewards on victory attend. 
« You pauſe.” To this our Hero, late ſo brave, 
Arch, though a ruſtick, this ſhrew'd anſwer gave: 
* Excuſe me, General: let the danger falt 
« On ſome poor ſoldier (F) who has % his all.“ 
(e) At Rome I firſt was bred, and early taught 
What woes to Greece Achilles' anger wrought. | 
Famed Athens added ſome increaſe of ſkill - | | 
In the great art of (g) knowing good from ill, | 
And led me, yet an inexperienc'd youth, , 
To Academick groves in ſearch of truth, 
But the diſaſtrous times to fierce alarm | 
From this loved ſpot impelled me, new to arms, 
And civil fury urged to join a band 
(i) Too weak the great Auguſtus to ne 
Thence when Philippi foreed me to depart, 
Clipt of my wings and humbled in my heart, 


Bereft of houſe, eſtate, with empty purſe, 
Want, daring want, inſpired and taught me verſe. 


* o * 
- th. 
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At length, poſſet of. all I a; 3 
Enjoying more than moderate wants require, "7 N. 


What hellebore could cure my mind 8 dilenſe, 2 2 i f 
1 loved writing more than wit and ſo? 8 ot | 
0 The years that roll inſenſibly gay 2 | 6 
Have ſtol'n n my jeſts and loyes, my, f feaſts — ple vp 
They fain would rob.me.of my poems th Wes 7 
What aſk you then, my, friend? what can I 90 , "= 
(1) In ſhort, no work of ,taſte, no poet's lays, , ah 
From every, critick gain and preiſe. uy 8 1 it * 
Odes pleaſe you beſt; his eee be c „ 


wy 3 
wy: 


A third loves (m) Bion a keen.ſarcaſtick 1 85 
Thus, of, thre b Aifferens gyeſts, no 11 ro, 154 AT {+ 
Accord in palate, o or agree | in mind. W * 
What ſhall I give?. another friend may,chuſe | it, var 
What you with ſqueamiſh appetite : refuſe ; * 0 NN n 
And what you fondly cheriſh, and purſue... $ 
| Be ſour and hateful 10 the o other two, . ,, 
0% Think vou, beſides, tha Rome lows me time, 
Amidit her toils,and cares, fo building rhyme?. | 
This friend I bail z this,, when his þook's recited, © |. 
| Await: (all other duties. muſt be flighted) . 70 a 
, One (o) lives at Aventine's extremeſt end, *F) 4 
One at the ine: mult both 5. 
At what — ae you ra i 5 14 
But are the trees dor n ditation | 2 * j 7 


- . k * 1 


74 F 
Mark, where the buly builder, with his mög 
Of mules and loaded porters, haftes along! © © 

Here engines heave huge ſtones or wood on l * 
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Strong waggons here with fable funerals v Vie: 1 
Here flies a dog Lich! raging madneſs fired; 
There rules a great ſow with filth bemired. 10⁰ 
Go now midſt theſe indulge thy fan / fancy's drew, Me 
And calmly meditate the tuneful theme ! | 
All poets fly the town, with Bacchus rope, 
Their guardian God, or flumber in hi ie, TY 
Jou bid me, mid this din 'by night ne TY; tos 
Rival i in ſong à yet unrivalled lay. 2 
(v) The Wit who, fixed at Athens, learning ſeat, 12 
Nine years has ſtudied hard in that retreat, 62” IP 
Worn down with reading, ruſted o'er with care, Þ 
When firſt he ventures forth in open air, e "110 
Stiff, Glent as a flatue, ſtalks along; N 
Whilſt loud horſe-laughs convulſe the gazing throng Irons 
Can J then, while ſuch ſtorms and waves furrou round 


Compoſe what to the „pre Hall ſweetly found?” 


(9) An Orator at at Rome, and, his true brother, 115 
A (7) Counſel, heard thele | praiſes fr rom ck other ** 


4x ks whihss 42 * 7 30 vi : IE 


« A(s) Gracchus you in e e oquence vine: 


. 
« You, Sir, a 18 in found knowledge i ſhine. 12 
: Think you the tuneful tribe are leſs infane? N oh 
£3 4 1 Kei is 4 
1 write, for inſtance, ' in the tyrick't -— a 120 


7 My 
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My friend the ſolter. elegy purſues, 

A wonderous wark, adorned by. every Muſe, _ n N 
See, with what ſelf. importance ech regards | 
t The dome-that!s deſtined to Nee | 
But mark us further! with what art we frame, 1 
Exch for himſelf, a mighty wreath of fame? i. 
What blows.we give and take i in this 8 
() Like Samnites ſeneing till th' approach of * 


Ic his opinion can may. rank aſſign, WY 
I'm dubb'd Alezus;: ho is he in mine? 130 
) Who but Callimachus? if more he claim, '/ 
Mimnermus, and grows greater by that nam. 
Much do I ſuffer to appeaſe or bribe n 
The race of Bards, an irritable tribe, A 
While yet I write, while: fond. ambition. draws 135 
My eager mind to canvaſs for applauſe. fs 


But theſe purſuits, once left, this madneſs oer, 

I'm deaf to (x) Maders whom I fear no more. 

ITis true bad:poets-raiſe.contempt.and mizth; 
Yet, when they're writing, who ſo bleſt on earth? 149 
Who more admire-themſelves ? unaſk'd-they'll- . 
Should you be, ſilent, their own honoured lays. vl ee 
Y But let the Bard, Whoe'er may wiſh-to frame $0 
A genuine pom that deſerves the name, i 
Take with be ee 4 I * 
Of a juſt confer, 90 failings blind. 1e 
— w 
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Whatever words want dignity, or grace, pl Beat} 
Or ſtrength, he'll dare remove them e eg l * 1 1 
Though with reluRance each his ſeat reſign,” , 
And ſtill be lodged near (z) Veſta's ſecret ſhrine, - 54 Nr 
His judgment and good taſte will bring to light 
Words, though expreſſive, yet long veiled in „ 

(aa) The language of each antient Chief e 19 
Now ruſted by neglect, deformed by a .. 
(5 Some new ones he'll ſubjoin; —— 156 


Parent of ſpeech, firſt taught him to produos. 


Clear i in ius vehemence, and ſmooth though — 
Pure as a gentle rivulet flows his ſong ; tone 
And to his native land his works diſpenſe 1 (att 


Rich veins of poetry, and ſterling ſenſe. 4 16.942 hs | 


Luxuriant flights he'll ſteadily reſtrain,” n, 
With careful culture make all roughneſs ke 

But every worthleſs paſſage ſweep away, 
And rack his fancy, while he . 1 ar] 
ec) Like him who as a Satyr moves Pie we 221 165 
Then dances in the ruſtick n fs dar a” 
I'd rather ſeem a mad and foolith Bard, a 
And love this madneſs with a fond —_ ; fl _ 125 
Than wake from dreams of rapture, and SE. rl] { 
The prize of wiſdom, bought with 83 
lau) At Argos one of no ignoble ae 


In empty theatres would take his place, uf £ 10 
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And ſit for hours, applauding all the time 
Ideal plays, as wonderous and ſublime; iP. 
In other points a man of worth confelk;; -:: -1: ; AS 

Kind to his neighbour, pleaſing, to his gueſt, 
By ſoft attentions to his wife endeared, 
And by his menial ſlaves more loved than feared; 
Whoſe faults. be d readily forgive, nor feel : FI 
Dire rage, ſhould they have broke a bottle's ſeal, | 180 
Could ſteer from rocks or dangerous wells, which lay 
Expoſed to view, though in his purpoſed wax. 
This man, when his relations” care and pains 8 | 
Prevailed, and hellebore had cleared his veins, : | 1 
Compelled returning reaſon to endure, % hire? of 
Exclaimed +: Ah friends! you've killed me by, your eure, 
4 Robb'd me of pleaſures generous and refined, 
And chaſed a ſweet deluſion from my mg” 
ee) At length 'tis time no more to toy and zelt, 
But leave to boys a ſport t that ſuits them beſt; 190 
Nor hunt for words to form the Latin lays, 
But learn to harmonize my life and ways. N 
Hence, at the ſilent hour of peaceful reſts ants; | 4 4 
ln terms like theſe I queſtion: oft my breaſt; 1. 
fo *(F) If after copions draughts you thirſted nin, i 195 
oa « You'd tell ; phyſicians, and employ their {kill.. 
But longing ſtill for; more, the more you gain, LY ff 


5 * Dare you to none confeſs this mental pain? 1 x 
| f 883 % When ; „ : 


454 krisrirs o HHNE, 
« When from à root or herb no eaſe is found, 
4 Thenceforth you n&'er em ase, fig Þ a 

4% (gg) All folly flies afar (you once were told} 
From himwhom bounteous heaven has bleſs'd with gold. 
“ Should you grow rich, yet (tilt be far frottt wiſe, 
« Would you with friends like theſe again adviſe? | 
« And yet, if wealth true wiſdom could enſure, 26; 
« Relieve you from defires, from fears ſeeure, 
Tou well might bluſh if *midft the fons of ey 

« There lived a greater miſer than yourſelf. 
« (55) If property is your's for which you payy 

« And right may ſpring from uſe; as Lawyers fay, 210 
The land whoſe produce feeds you, is your own 
« And, when the wealthy (j) Orbus' fields are en, 
« If one to you it's harveſt ſhall afford, 1b 0997] * 
« You, who enjoy it, are it's real Lord, | 
«© You give your caſh ; he in return reſigns » ' 15 
: His grapes, his chickens, eggs and 8 winks, 
« Thus in detail you buy the very grounds 
« Which coſt their owner (44) many thouſand N : 
« And where's the difference whether antes 20h of 
«& Your money now, or gave it long 25 75 «ph 80 
„ Whoeꝰer once purchaſed the I/) Veientan du, 
« Bought every herb that now his fupper yields, © 
“ And, though an indire@ wiconſcivus buyer, 


% Has bought the wood which nightly feeds His fire. 
| (0 Yet, 


— 
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oo 


40 Yet, (um) far as v well-ranged, poplars m mark the 57 225 

« Preventing ſuits, « all this (he cries) is mine : ff 

« As if mankind enjoyed a perfect. right 

« Ober that which every moment wings it 8 fight; . 3 

« (mm) Which, beg d, ſold, ſeiz'd, or at deaths fated 
hour, | 

« Quits the frail Lord, and, owns ; another's 8 power, 230, 

N. Since homie to none perpetual uſe cer gave; 

« But heir ſucceeds to heir, as wave to wave; 5 | 

%% Make ample townſhips, well -ſtored granaries, thine; 5 . 

« (09) Lucanian paſtures with Calabrian j Join: "i K 

« Ah, what avails 1 if relentleſs fate 5 237. 


« From fair 1 where ſuch works a are e wroug he 90 
« The painted tablet that delights the eye, 5 
“ Bright ſilver, garmenrs f feines wich Africk's dye; 240 
“There are to whom theſe bleſſings nc ne er - befal : 3 


« There is, who, if be has not, ſcorns them all, 
« (49) Say, why ſhould publick ſports, perfumes and 


438 4 * 
eaſe . 
F _ | 


% Beyond (rr) Judza's palms 0 one brother pleaſe? : 0 33 
** The other, rich, yet cal reſt in in bis trade, / ; n 245, 
« 'F rom earlieſt dawn to evening's lateſt ſhade, e 
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" un in the fields, his perſevering toil 7 
* With fire and ſteel to tame the ſtubborn foil? | 3 
 Gg 4 The 


456 Aris rrxs or HORACE, 
« The (ﬆ) Genius knows; 5 NOR nen power who 

guides K F 1 © bile TY : 
« Our natal tar, + o'er every act preſides 2 pn 250 
te Is born and dies with all the human race: e 
6 Shifts with the temper, varies with the face. 
| | *« Freely I'll uſe my little ſtock, nor care 
« U What may be thought hereafter by my heir; ; j 
60 How he ſhall treat my memory, ſhould he find 55 255 
4% J leave no more than what was given behind. * 
( uu) Vet juſt diſtinctions I would learn to make 555 
| cc T'wixt the free chearful liver and the rake, 0 CAT 5 
« The frugal man, Who vain expences ſpares, 5 
And the mean miſer rack d by endleſs cares. "260 
cc For much it differs whether day by day ee, 
« You throw with prodigality : away, | 928 5 25 9 a 
cc Or grudge not at fit times to uſe your tore,” ; . . 
T Nor ſtrive with fond anxjety for more; 5 1 | ET: . 
4 But, a as at (wp) feſtivals whilſt yet a boy, | Lois Ini 265 

8 Snatch ſ weet, though tranſient, hours of 7 5 and) I Joy: 
« Far, far be ſquallid penury from n my home! | 
«© Whether through bis my fate ordain to con 

cc pe In great or leſſer veſſel, o'er the deer 


«x ſteady, firm, "conkiſtent courſe THY Fare he 


11 
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«© Though never borne with gend kee. fails,” ; 15 Þ 
« ] ſtriye 1 not ot through wy life w ith adverſe les; 3 0 
a TIOGUET 5 411987. 23 12211 b 18 9309 YR F 
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« Tn power, in genius, Word; eſtate and mind, N 
8 (9) Behind the firſt, I leave the laſt behind. 1 


6 You're not a miſer.—Is naught elle amiſs} in | 


« And have you baniſhed every vice with this? 

ec (zz) Your breaſt does vain ambition ne er agb 

« (aaa) Nor dread of death alarm, nor anger fire? 

« Dreams, wonders, magick ſpells, can you deſpiſe? 

Nocturnal ghoſts, (333) Theſfalian prodigies? 280 

« (ccc) Vour e dh tell? Ga your friends 
forgive? 

© (ee) Grow gentler, better, as you watt live? 

For what avails it from your troubled breaſt 

« (ff) To pluck one rankling thorn, . and, leave. the reſt? 

« But if you cannot live aright, depart: + "285 

« Make room for thoſe who have acquired the art. 23 

CF meat and drink, of pleaſure and of play, mn | 

« You've had your fill: tis time you ſteal away, 

« Leſt you be joſtled off by that briſk race 

« Whom ſports become, and wanton revels grace. 290 

\ NOTES on EPISTLE II. T7 © | 


IT hows chat that this ae, Epiſtle to oP lore wap, 
like the former, written to him when accompanying his 


Patron, Tiberius, on à diſtant expedition. But the exakt date 


of bat Epiſtle might be deduced, almoſt to a certainty; from 
Horace's queſtions reſpeRing the route of the young Prince 


and his ariny, Which! point frongly to his eaſterh'expeditinini 
be 
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| the year of Rome, 731, Here, no ſuch, local alluſions ap 
but, from the circumſtance of Florus having complained, a 
only that Horace had omitted to ſend ſome Odes, which had 
been promiſed, hut that he had neglected to waite to him, we 
may infer this Epiſtle, could. nog have been weiaten, yery.ſoon 
after. The profeſſions af Horace, that he is determined to 
apply ſolely to philoſophy, and to quit all poetical purſuits, as 
too trifling for his time of life, reſemble ſo — his decla- 
rations to Mæcenas in the firſt Epiſtle of the firſt· Book, that it 
appears moſt likely to have been (as that Epiſſle is allowed. to, 
be) one of our Poet's lateſt compoſitions. . Dacier, therefore, 
whio refers it to the year of Rome 742 (when Tiberius com- 
manded the Roman armies in TO is "_ my" 
Tight. / 
This Epiſtle is profeſſedly an a apology to F lorus a 
perhaps was really meant as an anſwer to ſeveral oth 
Poet's friends, who had teized him to write verſes more obo 
quently than he choſe, and (what he ſeems, to have mach di- 
liked) treated him as à Poet by profeſſion, 

Pope has imitated this Epiſtle, and, for the moſt part, with 
great "A of I and of ron TY | 


; 0 ky” 


(a) For the hanna of Blorus, wo of his 1 „ 
nus Nero, ſee the Notes on Epiſtle 3d of the 1ſt Book. 


(5) In the Original, eight thouſand ſefterces ; ben 


ſixty pounds; a very moderate ſum for a Aue, had he been a 
good one: but the reafon of this rien: Hon n | 


appears. 
- (4) In the zefined . ire Wi 
was deemed an accompliſaument even in a Slaye . Such à oh 


© might be an ;uſeful aGfſtant to the ſtudies of bis Maſter, It is 
ee „e hone g dig eh are 
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the language of all . eee eee e- e 
nennen 


( — nov here » greame fanle thanahle, extage 
ſtealing : and even that was hardly ſo great, unleſs the theft og- 
caſioned-a flight alſo. If therefore he had ſuch a trick, and the 
Seller did not mention it, he was liable to refund the money 
Pope's deſcription of a Frenchman. preſenting. his boy, 
though admirably done, is not ſo conſonant to our laws and 
cuſtoms as the Original is to thoſe of the Romans; and there- 


a mann eee 


(e) The application of this ftory appears FT art 
Horace ſtates the ſituation which impelled him to write, and 


that which iow induces him to prefer repole. 
(F) In the Original, qui zonam per didit. he mk 


| thus: . Les him take caſtles ade has acer à doit.” But the 


motive fe Seb eee eee 
poverty, but the 4% of what he had poſſeſſed. 075 | 


g) See Sat. 6. Book 1. towards the end. Allo the Life of 
nennen | iT <a 


(4) Come 3 3 the . of the Ong. 
nal, which Dacier applies to the ſtudy of Geometry, but moſt 
of the Comnientators more probably (I think) ſuppoſe to mean 
— nn gs from 


_— 


(i) A 1 a 
ever he alludes to his having borne arms againſt Auguſtus, 
 abſtains from giving an opinion,” either way, of the juſtice of 

che cauſe. It * — been -ungratefub. {confideding. ha 
fituation | 


% 


Ly 
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 fitration and obligations) to kave (ian as uf 
Auguſtus for their unjuſt deſigns and erutl :niedfures;;. yet, by 
ſtudiouſly avoiding to commend their proceedings and barely 
ating that they were the moſt warlike' and powerful, be lehre 
us to fuppoſe (which I have no doubt us the cat) chat, 
although private friendſhip and gratitudeſ us well a regard for 
the interefts of his couritry (as it was'then'/circumſtanced) hai 
made him a Courtier i in el b was till e Xt 


ho «918 il Tong aden, 


G 3 


AD) yk 2 . 465 + OY 


(4) This [Sig Weng that he Skew: wag older at this 
time than he could have been in the year of Rome 73% when 
Sanadon —_—_— 1 an to Have am PEW. 

i ::::445153 83 ene 17 

60 It may, I 4. vw "Mi from this paſſage-that-the 
Odes our Poet was expected to ſend were not ſolely for the 
amufement” of Florus, but alſo for the inſpeion/bFotheri in 
the Court of Tiberius; and Horace, knowing their (caprices 
and. differenees of opinion; did not chuſe to affuitl matter fur 
the debates of ſuch Cri n va of 9 n 


* 

1 Lon ell. as dt 1b hn 1 40 r 8 108 92 od 
( There were . e eee wa called al. 

Borifthenite, and imitated AED and Hipponax i in his 


fatirick an 99% Ty 1 gs red $4] 
180 9 71 . a 11 a A + Ha & 1 ode La 


- 
; i 


(a2) This excuſe is pong the DPS ot Poets 
tan indeed write during their reſidenee in a populous capital; 0 
bat they are ſeldom inclined, at ſuch times, to do ſo. Honsca, 
in particular, ſeems to have been teized and fatigued 3 a 
—_— of . whenever he men A 
40:08 aid 03 bi al; en, 
00 Though va is hind anlass it may-- 
* doubted — it inot A Ks in Bone e, 


i 


1110. — 174 


we * 
> 


It certainly is ſo in Bat. $6 nnn e AP 
9. Bock z. of £ bone! ft ; 3 {L bac ils 42 2 


561 12 des # 
( This humourous deſeription of the effects of retirement 


on the air and manners of a Scholar, from which it is inferred 
(neither quite joſtly nor perhaps quite ſeriouſly) that a man io 
the midſt of the world is «=, eee eee 
initorgd with ooo higher, eee by: Fe. I 


ae 197308 "3 tov} st * 5 

(7) Heinfius thought this paſſage 8 fo 3 mY 
with ſo little connexion, here, that he was for remoying it to 
another place. This indeed is uling top great a liberty. But, 
taking the whole paſſage together (viz. from. the beginning of 
theſe lines down/to the end of the ſtory. of the madman cured) 
one can hardly be fatisfied with the explanation given by ſome 
of the commentators, via. chat the mutual flatteries and ab+ 
« ſurd ſelf-loye of Poets is another reaſon why he has not 
« yritten to Florus.“ I fear it. maſt be ſet down as one in- 
ſtance of that negle& of method which Lord Kaimes cenſures 
in our . eren Web. Teal. FT 64) 

| Sh Bag). S2 11881 U 

0 The Sheen Leer dane 
anſwer to dar ptaſtifng Barrifter and Chamber Counſel; for the 
former; thaugh he deemed it 'heteſſary to have a competent 
knowledge a che Law, did net make it his chief object. The 
fiudy of Rheterigk and Philoſophy: ſeem to have been his lead- 


ing qualifications; and (if we. may jodge from chę occaſional 
expreſſions of Cicero) he held the. ek Lawyer! in ſome de- 


2 8 of 399 we, 16 int 165057 offs fs 05457 Ha, 


WO) The Reader hard) — e G 
were deemed the moſt . — their time, | 


produced, x chin eral) as 7 a 10 2 21 A137 705 e 40 
11 5 | t) The 
/ 
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t] The :temple-of Apollo on Mount Palatine; FIT EI 
been already noticed, 2 had formed a © OI 
See Sat. 10. 1 


09 Theſe nen were ſpecies of Gladiators whom indi. 
viduals employed at ſeaſts for the amuſement of the company. 
They were called Samnites from the arms they bore: reſembling 
| thoſe of the people of that country. They did not onthe | 
occaſions fight with real "GT but with re} 


(c) For an account of Alewns foe) Ode: xg) Bock . At 
Ode 9. Book 4. Callimachus was born at Cyrene in Africa 
and lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who patranized 
bim. He wrote Hymns and Elegies; of which ſome of the 
former only remain! Mimnermus has already been mentioned 
in the Notes on Epiſt. 6. Book 1. It is plain from His paſ⸗ 
ſage,” if there was no other proof, dat he was ene a 


| . Porto Callimathes. 


| 


(x) The cuſtom, whichwas fo — 64-9 
reading their compoſitions to their friends, (and indeed to every 
one=who-would hear them) has already been mentioned and 
accounted for. Horace | humorouſly pretends; that be was 
obliged to court bad Poets whilſt he continued to:write himſelf, 
in order to procure hearers for his on reeituls 7:bur thut, 
when he had given up — a WUHIINER 
e himſelf by br IINNL * e 


oy OT 


(5) Theſe, like all the critical rules of Eee | mY 
eious and well-expreſſed, but do not ſeem to 8 "_— 
nexion "wit the main ſubject of this Epiſtle, 5 


3 
hy 42% > * 


() This "metaphor, comparing the cloſer rs ke 
wy receſſes of the temple of Veſta (into which none 


- 


bd ff. krtertt i. 4663 


high Prieft s otra "ndſt' toſe eg . 
beauty in Eüglim. a 


(aa) The Original fays theſe words were known ide Guide 
and Cethegs, purtitig the riinies öf thoſe eminent men for the 
old Roiinaks In Fetitral. |. Popes Tinication Þ Hete/dxtbeinaly 
2ppolite Ind napp) /? 


Ceed words e ee a: 
Words that wiſe Bacon or brave Raleigh fpake, 
Or bid che ne be old ſome ages hence; 

For uſe will father what's begot by ſenſe. 


(43) 1 It dns es heb di Bebit bo N 1 can 
be produced by gag . But I take the explanation of: Dacier 
to be right, viz. that the Poet means you may form new words, 
by analogy: from words already uſed; which certainly recon- 
ciles the ear to them; and prevents our being ſo much offended, 
s we uſually are at the ſound of words unnuthorized by ſuch 
analogy, He inſtances this practice in the words paitperare 
from paaper; '\brtmtedre from inimicut, æternare from traut 
See alſo the 'paſſige on the formation of new words * the 
wn gf | Fa 


(ec) This muſt allude to the Roman en ; who So 
times repreſented Satyrs; ſometimes the Cyclops; Polypheme. 
Theſe repreſemtarions ſeem to have beer of the ſume lind n 
dur Panromin® Bullets, The Satyr dance is ſaid to have been 
of a ſoft kind; (Saltantes Satyros rn 
the Cyclage, 0: WR Oe . 

(dd) Avittode tells © aller ey de mes ar Mbydus. in 
initaing'this paſſige Pope har excelled m 
ly mme 5 


6 Hors 
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(er) Horace now comes to the laſt, and. what he appeacs 0 
2 deemed the beſt, excuſe for his omiſſion. .. This ſ ſubject has 
been already treated in 'the Notes on Epiſtle 1. Book 1. 
Wieland's opinion that Horace is in earneſt as to his. philoſo- 
phy, but not perfectly ſo in his declarations, inf poetry, 
appears moſt probable and juſt. He might however have 
likewiſe intended (as ſome Criticks ſuppoſe) an. indirect ad- 
monition to his friend, Florus; who, as may be judged from 
the former Epiſtle to him, was far from a, Philoſophet/ See 
the latter part of the 4th Sat. Book 1. where our Poet deſeribes 

a ſhorter, but ſomewhat ſimilar, nne himſelf. 
f u ia $25 1 2 . "A 
(FJ A amilar train of reaſoning i is given by Plutarch (in 
his Treatiſe on Avarice) as uſed by Ariſtippus; whom; it has 
been already obſerved, our Poet admired and imitated-in his 
philoſophy. He (ſays Ariſtippus) wwho eats much, drixks much, 
yet is never ſatisfied, applies to the Phyſiciaus, and inquires what 
bis complaint is, and how he may get rid of it. But he aubo has 
ve fine couches, aud would have ten, who has ten fine tables and 
buys ten more, who bas a great eftate and much monty, and pet ts 
not ſatisfied, but defires more, paſſes even his nights in amaſſing 
wealth, and ftil] is craving, that man thinks he has no occafton fir 
one abo can attend to his _—_ and diſcover the _ __ 
San. 


| * The Poet here, as i other 3 wa 
maxim of men of the world, that the purſuit of riches is the 
only wiſdom. So in men 1. Book 1. % O cid, inet, 

1 Se. et JT. 1 43.4 

> #41059 2 

| (3b) This paſſage is 8 a Saure on doe ak ne are 
eager to poſſeſs landed property. They who buy the produce 
of land, we are told, are the. real owners; {o'far as depends on 
| uſe and TIS. - It ſeems to have been the cuſtom with the 
f Romansy 


he. * _ * „ 
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Romans, much more than with us, for the proprietors of 
to ſell. ir's n e the conſumer. 


(% G was, 1 . 


Nothing further reſpekting him is known. 174 505 
(4) ID the Original three hundred. * FP 


more.” This would not much exceed 2,200]. of our money; 
which could purchaſe but a ſmall eſtate. But Horace perhaps 


means only to ſpecify that part of the land-holder's eſtate 


. can furniſh a ſingle family with proviſions, © 


| Wh Arician as well as Se buds ars mentioned in the 
Original, both Aricia and Veii being at a ſhort diſtance from 
Rome, and therefore enabling the proprietors of either diſtri& 
to conſume at their Town-houſes the produce of their eſtates. 


| (ney Ds Sm 
ah of the Romans. There is no occaſion to enter here into 
the queſtion whether the common reading, refugit, or refit 
N by Dr. Bentley, is the beſt. 


(0 The ſentiments here are finlar to thoſe at the luer 


end of Satire 2. Book 2. 


1 ears Mt. 
Illum aut neguities, aut vafri inſcitia jarit, 
Peffremo * cert? viwacior bern. 


: 


(oo) See the firſt Epode, Note * reſpeRing Calabria and | 
Lucanian paſtures. | | 


2 3:13 Wd e — 
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6. Book 1. n ; 
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(4g) Hotace is fuppoſed by ſome to alluds to-the tuo op 
fite characters of Micio and Demea in Terence. Bat h. 
have known two ſuch brothers as he deſcribes here from his 


on obſervatibn. What this paſſige has e of 


= Ecko: woods containing all ſorts of fruit- trees, and parti 


the Epiſtle, it is not eaſy to explain. Fe 


' (+7) In the Original, the rich palm groves of Hive. That 
King of Judza had, as it appears from Strabo, near his palace 


ly a great number of palm- trees; from wien be ined 
a IE revenue. Dar. | 


bs) The notion of this Gents, or particular power that 
attended every man throngh life, and died with him, ſeems to 


have been general among the Ancients. Some of the Com- 
mentators tell us Horace means orly a man's own'di{poſition. 


But it ſeems plain he conſidered the Genius as a particular 


Power, or Dæmon; fince, in two or three paſſages, he-ſpeaks 
of ſacrificing to it. See Ode 17. Book 3. (erar Conan mers 


curabis. ) Alfo the 3 to the Piſos N 


impune diebus.) 


0% So in Epi 4. Book 1. — Parra 6þ — tiuriem nini- | 


| angue 8 89285 


(a Thus he diſtinguiſhes Beten 1 ſiberality and extrava- 
pance in Sat. 1. Book 1. and between whore bow + ond | 


neſs in Sat. 2. Book 2. 


— 


ha) The Original? xNentions' a rr "'Feltival, that 
which was held during five days in honour of Minerva. At 


that period, it is ald, the ſchool- boys at Rome had their Holy- 


8 s 
— 1 
= 


dayy,—Schol. Bax. mi feſtival Mg onthe 19th of Margh. 
es. g - 


= CE * f 
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(rr) Horace in another place — r 
See Ode 29. Book 3 at the conchaſion. 


] This ſentiment reſpecting da is eam Gnilar' ro 
what he ſays at the conclaon'of Epi. 3. Book'1.” 


Nec tardum opperior, nec præcedentibus inſto. 


(zz) It is ſuppoſed that theſe queſtions, which Horace 
affects to put to himſelf, are really intended as an admonition 
to Florus; and what is ſaid of him in the 3d Epiſtle, Book Jo 


gives great probability to the ſuppoſition. 


* -. 
* [7 — OP! AS W ay bt p 
DOIOST FORD A FIST EF oy VE or WEIGH VT, B , 


(aaa) The Poet, as has been obſerved, ſpeaks the ſentiments 
of the Epicureans; who were not only the foes of ſuperſtition, 
but of all belief of the interpoſition of heaven. Here however 
the Poet's incredulity is not carried too far, if applied, as it 
ſeems to be, ſolely to the ſuperſtitious notions of the pagan 
world. | 


— — ITS. ——ç — 
„*. — 2 4 — — 
= OT pl « = -= = = 


EE -- — 
ny 


25) Theſſaly was famous for it's magicians; who were 
ſuppoſed to have been originally taught by Medea. Pliny 
(Book zo. c. 1.) ſays that magick was firſt promulgated by the 
Theſſalians. Hence a The/ſalian woman became a proverbial 
term for a Sorcereſs.—Delph. 


— 


e 


(cec) Natales grat? numeras. This ſeems to mean (as Dacier ; 
and others have explained it) ** Do you feel pleaſed and contented / 
* at every birth-day? inflead of repining that you have leſs and CZ | 
« leſs time to live.” Some other explanations have been given; 
but they appear far-fetched and improbable. 


— 
ET — — — — — e=—_ 
r . . .. 
= > r we : = a” 
g ene = 


oly- (4 The neceſſity of mutual forgiveneſs among my 

red. {the reader will recollect) is RE enforced in Sat. 3. 
book 1. 

race H h 2 | Ge) 80 
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Lene) So in Ode 14. Book 3. Age is — 
his mind and temper. Lenit albeſcens animes capillus. 


(Y) ae ebe of: ae ee 
Poet in the Epiſtle to his „ u . 
on 8 
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'TO "THE 


5 1 8% 3, 
| 3 


ART OF POETRY. 


mn, ION. 


Tai E celebrity which this Epiſtle has maintained in- 
every period of literature, the critical diſcuſſions to which 
it has given riſe, and the ſyſtems which have been formed 
upon it by learned men, impoſe on the author of a new 


tranſlation the neceſſity of imrodueing it, at leaſt to his . 
Engliſh readers, by ſome obſervations. A view of the 


principal opinions reſpecting it's ſtructure and the object 
of Horace in writing it, may not only clear ay the 


miſapprehenſions to which; from it's title and the idea 


H h 3 uſually 
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uſually annexed to a didactiek poem, it has le, 
but enable the Reader, by having the ſubject fully bil 
him, to examine thoſe opinions without prejudice and 
determine without partiality. y. 1 

Although the term applied to this work by Quindilian® 
might induce us to ſuppoſe he conſidered it as a regular 
treatiſe on the Art of Poetry, yet the latitude of conſtruc. 
tion which his expreſſions admit (the word liter being uſed 
by the Ancients for any ſpecies of literary work) leaves us 


at perfect liberty to inquire what kind of work Horace 
meant to compaſe. . In ſuch an inquiry we may, I con- 
ceive, reject all arguments drawn from other ſources than 
the character and uſual conduct of the writer, the cha. 
racters (if known) of the perſons whom he addreſſes, the 
circumſtances of the times in which he wrote, and, above | 
all, the internal evidence of the wgrk itſelf. 
Accuſtomed, as every well-informed reader is at pre · 

ſent, to an unity of deſign and mutual dependence of pas 
in treatiſes ppon- every branch; of literature, the preſent, 
work muſt appear, on the firſt wk and et hath 
deficient-ip both, 

| That ſuch, for many Aer was tb opinion of the be 
litarary world, is proved as well by the cenſures paſſed on 
that account eg qr Poet, as by the mode which Wig *. 


RN Nr een r ee 
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mirers, haye adopted in conducting his defence, ; Fo the. 
vehement and, uncandid *attack. of Scaliger I; know not; 


chat any reply, has been giyen by, the, elder Criticks - 
amounting to a denial of the fact alledged. They tell ust 


indeed, with, great probability, that Scaliger was mied by- 


the title of the work (a title not perhaps given to it by 


Horace, and if given by him, yet capable of a different. 
interpretation) to expect a regular didactick poem where , 
the Author intended only a familiar Epiſtle, | and, that a, 
free and unconſtrained manner is; conſiſteht with, the; 
nature of epiſtolary writing. But this apology, juſt as 

it appears, admits, to a certain degree, that irregularity, 
which: Scaliger has condemned. To diſcover (and that, 
with the, ſuggeſtion of ſcarcely, any new fact) a regular. 
method. in the conduct of this Epiſtle, and a mutual. der. 
pendence of it's ſeveral, parts, was reſerved, for the inger 
nuity of modern Criticks, From their zeal, for the, 
honour of our Poet (whom they cannot ſuppoſe capable, 


of writing otherwiſe. than as they would have Written 


themſclyes) from their ambition of diſeovery, or fondneſs 


for hypotheſis, have ariſen opinions reſpecting this work 
which ſeem, not to; haye occurred to any of the eldex 


commentators, ar perhaps to any reader of Horace from 
his big days almoſt to our own. The world, we are told, has 


* De Arte ns + quid ſentiam. Quid? Ernte quod de arts 
ſine arte traditi. 
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been long in an error reſpecting both the obje& und the 
form of this Epiſtle, The former was not (as it has 
hitherto appeared) to communicate the ſentiments of a 
Poet on poetry, in the order in which they bceurred* to 
his mind, and poſſibly without any premeditated r repu- 
lar plan in writing them. But his purpoſe, they inform 
us, was determinate, his plan previouſſy formed, and the 
train of his thoughts (allowing ſomething to the freedom 
of the epiſtolary ſtile and ſomething to Fan ne! 


9 


is connected and regular. * 
We map, in the firſt place, lay out of the queſtion 
the tranſpoſitions devifed by Heinſius and (others, by 
which it has been attempted to mould this Epiſtle into 
a more regular form than that in which it appears i in alt 
the antient Editions and Manuſcripts.” + Such tranſpoſi- 
tions have been juſtly condemned as unwarrantable : but, 
even in their object, of giving the work a INE 
order, they appear to have been wholly unſucceſsful.” 
Of the attempts to methodize this poem without tranf- 
poſition, the firſt I have met with is that of Brueys, 'a 
French dramatick writer, who publiſhed many years ago 
a * Paraphraſe of the Original, In the Advertiſement he 
tells us, it is diviſible into three parts; the firſt of which 
treats of the rules m be — the 


2 e e 7 
See the Works of NF and agen Vol. 4% . t, . 
| wind, 


n 
» 
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mind, the fecond of the way to touch the heart, and the 


* of what is neceſſary to pleaſe, or (he calls it) iet the 

The firſt head of his diviſion rea 
40 the Original; the ſecond from thence to'verſet 251; 
where the third begins. How far this third proceeds he 


has not expreſsly told us; but (excepting a ſhort cenſure 
afterwards on the numbers of Plautus) it appears not to 


comprehend more than eleven lines. The remainder; to 


the amount of about two hundred, muſt be conſidered as 
coming under the deſcription he gives of the coneluding 


part of the Epiſtle; © in which (he ſays) the Poet, to 


« makes a Panegyrick of Poetry in order to excite 


« Authors to an obſervance of his precepts, and 'after= 


« wards gives them very uſeful advice, and at laft con- 
« cludes by a raillery on bad Poets, in order to ſhew the 
« importance of obſerving the rules he has laid down. 

The remark which immediately ſuggeſts itſelf 6n this 
arrangement, is, that it leaves more than two fifths of 
the Poem to digreſſion and peroration ; which ſurely is 
far beyond the due proportion, and renders the'diviſion 


incompleat. We may further add that Brueys himſelf | 
admits “ we may find under one head of his diviſion 


. n * 1 . * * , 7 * A # x * 
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* V. 16g of the Tranſlation, IE ; 7) 
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« paſſages. which, might be better placed ä 
If Ve ſubtra®: theſe alſo from his diviſion,; conſidering; 
chors (as we, muſt in the places where they now, fland) as, 
digreſſions, we ſhall: leave not more than half of the, 
Epiſtle comprized within it. We may therefore, it is 
canceived, diſmiſs this theory, as too looſe. and, n. 
without a minute inveſtigation. _ ED 
More, attention; may perhaps be Fins e re 
the well-known hypotheſis of Hurd; which, has. been 
adapted, in ſome. meaſure, * by Batteux, but attacked 
with, great force by Wieland and +. another, German 
critick whom he cites, That hypotheſis. is (to uſe the 
learned and reſpectable writer's expreſſions) (t that} the 
ſole purpoſe of the Author was 10 criticize the Raman 
« drama, and that © to this end not the tenor of the. 
« Work only, but every ſingle precept in it ultimately 
4 refers.” Having laid down this principle at the outlet, 
he: ſhews great ingenuity in accommodating every paſſage 
to his favourite ſyſtem. He appears indeed ſenſible that 
the. firſt eighty-eight lines (no inconſiderable part of the 
poem) have no particular relation to the drama This 
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S Se his "5 Poctiques. 23 n 
+ Eſchenberg's Remarks on R. Hurd's Commentary on the 
Epiſtle to the Piſos. 


See Hurd's Introduction to bis Edition of S epa, upon 
this Epiſtle. p. 3. 8 an * 501 e 
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preliminary part would, it can fcarcely be denied; forms: 
as good an Introduction to a treatiſe on poetry in general; 
25 to that particular ſpecies to which the learned Critick 
applies it. A fimilar remark may be made on the laſt 
hundred and fifty-four lines; which {with the exception 


of five only) would make as good a concluſion to a Trea- 


tiſe on Epick, or any other branch of poetry. Here 

then we have more than half of the work excluded from 
a ſyſtem which proſeſſes to comprehend the whole. - Even 
from what remains * Wieland would ſubtract almoſt an- 
other half, alledging that, in many paſſages, although 


dramatick poetry be referred to, it is only by way of 
e rules, not of * thoſe rules to 


the drama-. 


Wicheut wing ted n be | 


obſerved, that Hurd himſelf, in Rating that the Poet 


(from page 89 to 323) delivers a ſeries of rules for the 


regulation and improvement of the Roman ſtage,” 
admits that they are © interſperſed with hiftorical accounts, 
« and enlaune by digreſſions.” It is ſomewhat fingular 
that Horace, having a ſingle, determinate, and ſo import 
ant an ohject in view, ſhould not ſuffer it to appear more 
frequently, nay more pointedly, in the eourſe of fo long 
2 work > g uu ee er e ee reaſons (which, 
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could ſcarcely exiſt wade Hurd's I 


* 


ing it. MORE 70 
The ingenious commentary of Dr. Hurd ae is 
in many parts a kind of Paraphraſe of the Original) has, 
thereſore, it is conceived, afforded more entertainment to | 
the literary world, than it has produced *:conviQtion.. And 
we may reaſonably doubt whether his hypotheſis ever ou 
red to any reader of. Horace who was not previouſly AC 
quainted with it. This conſideration is ſurely of importance 
in a matter which depends upon internal evidence alone, and 
to judge of which requires not philoſophical reſearches'or 
critical acumen, but plain unſophiſticated reaſon. In the 
inveſtigation of doubtful expreſſions, in the explanation of 
obſcure paſſages, of an ancient writer, we may bow to 
the authority of an eminent Critick, though not convinced 

by his arguments. But, when once we are aſcertained of 
dhe meaning of particular paſſages, and enabled ta conſider 
the whole of a work, it's order and connexion, and (ſo 
fo far as contemporary hiſtory is filent) it's ſcope and ten- 
dency, are within the province of common ſenſe alone. 
An ordinary ſcholar may, therefore, in the preſent in- 
n be a competent W and we may * ſuſpect 


8 
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„ iis bis juſtice to . that br. Foſter (whoſe nk 
fical ſubjeQs thoſe who knew him know to have been equal to his 
| great learning) ſeems, by the MS. of bis Remarks which I bave often 
quoted, to have adopted Hurd's opinion. OBEY A - 
| an 
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n hypotheſis which it requires refined Ingenuity” to 
a or ſubtle arguments to prove ®, * 
The doctrine of Hurd, reſpecting the methidical 
arrangement of this Epiſtle, ſets out indeed with an aſſump- 
tion which probably few perſons acquainted with” the 
writings of Horace will be diſpoſed to grant. It is, that 
in the dida2ick Epiſtle (which he diſtinguiſhes from the 
familiar) ac an unity of ſubje& or deſign is indiſpenſibly 
« neceſſary ;” from which he infers that, © having only 
«© one point in view, it muſt of courſe purſue it by ſome 
« kind of connexion.” No example of the didaQick 
Epiſtle, we may obſerve, is quoted but thoſe of Horace 
himſelf. Let the Reader then turn to the foregoing 
Epiſtles, and examine them by this criterion : he will find, 
unleſs I am much deceived, all the longer, and even ſome 
of the ſhorter Epiſtles; to be of the didactict kind, if by 
that term we are to underſtand “one which has inſtruc- 


* At the concluſion of his Commentary, the learned Critick tri- 
umphantly aſks, ** what we muſt think of the celebrated Frenci Tnter- 
© preter of Horace, who, after a ſtudied tranſlation of this piece, &c. 
„ ſays, a eee ee eee | 
t traite, &c. He then retorts on Dacier the cenſure paſſed by him 
on Scaliger, that he did not underſtand what he critieiſed“?? 

On reading the above ſentenee, we ſhould conclude the Opinion of 
Dacier was ſingular, and bad not occurred to any other man who had 
read this Epiſtle with-ordinaty. attention. Ualuckily, however, it is 
the opinion of almoſt every man who peruſes the work, 1 
it by bis own feclinge, and the rules of commou' ſeal, +7 1 1 


tion 
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et tion for it's chief end. Some of theſe, it is conceived, 
have two diſtin& objects; and t in ſome - the. Poex, 
eſpecially towards the cloſe of his letter, leaps. from one 
topick of morality to another without the leaſt. apparent 
connexion ; which gives that part rather the appearance 

of a ſtring of Proverbs than a regular Eſſay on any ſingle 
topick of morality, The learned Critick, indeed, ſeoms 
well warranted in deducing this ſpecies of. Epiſtle from tha 
Satire. But, before we infer from thence. that it was a 
' methodical compoſition, it muſt be proved- that. the 
+ Satire itſelf was ſo at the time and in the hands of 
Horace; and that (if it was) he meant to apply the ſame 
rules (of order and connexion) equally. to bath ſpecies of 
writing. To purſue this ſubject further appears needleſs 
to the preſent purpoſe. But, whether we judge (as we 
_ ſurely be allowed to do) from common ſenſe alone, 
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* Viz. the Firſt, the Tenth, the Sixteenth, 3 ho others, _ 
* Particularly i in the Second and Sixteen tn.. 


1 % No one (he ſays) will pretend there is the lealt 1 
« (in the Satires of Horace) of that rhapfodical detacked ſorm which 
& made the character of the old Satire.” What is mean here by 
1hapſodical, I will not pretend to ſay; but if it implies merely untdu-· 
nected and immetbodical, we cannot eaſi ly conceive a compoſition | 
more ſo than the very firſt Satire of our Author. See Lord Nmes's 
Elements of Criticiſm, cap. 1. p. 28. The third fon (of tht 
firſt Book) and ſome others, are not much better eouneſted j and ſome 
which. are, have manifeſtly two A dere; 128811 
militates agaiuſt Hurd's dodtrine. © 2 : 


% 


or 
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a we trace (as Lord Kames has done) the con- 


nexion of our ideas by a metaphy ſical invaſtigation, we 
ſhall, I fear, be compelled to admit, that, lamiddft all his 


beauties, a want of method and arrangement; is our Poets 


frequent defect. The candour, as well as the Judgment, 
of his admirers will ſurely gain more credit by fuch aw 
admiſſion, than they (can acquire by paraphraſing Nis 
ſentiments into an apparent connexion, or arguing us into 
an hypotheſis, which appears in their arguments alone. 
The laſt opinion which I am enabled to ſtate is that of 
Colman and Wieland. It is (in the words of the former) 
mat '* one Hof the Sons of Piſo, undoubtedly the elder, 
4 had either written or meditated a poetieal work, pro- 


4 bably a Tragedy, and that he had, with the knowledge | 


« of the family, communicated his piece or intention 
| «to: Horace s Who, diſapproving of the work, or Joubt- 


ing · of the poetical faculties of Piſo, wiſhed to diſſuade = 


_ « him from all thoughts of publication. With this view 
he. formed the deſign of writing this Epiſtle, addreſling 
«.jt, with a courtlineſs and delicacy peculiar:to his cha- 
« rater, indifferently to the een the father and 
« his two fon n ef HOP 
It a une eh db h ets win wala. 


eee 
: — — 
. Cxidicſine cp: 13% 
| + See the Dedication to his Tal. os of his Eife, p. 6 | 
130 | to 
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to this conſtruction of it prior to that which beging 


O major juuenum; Which is the * 366th line of the 
Original. Till that addreſs (which is no doubt ſtriking) 
nothing occurs to ſuggeſt the notion that Hei 
to diſſuade any one from the ſtudy of poetry. Admitting 
(which is far from being the caſe) that all the fucceeding 
paſſages have the ſame uniform direction as that addreſ 
they will amount only to between a. fourth and a fifth 
part of the whole. Colman therefore endeavours to ſhew 
chat even the former part of the Epiſtle has the ſame object 
and tendency. To diſcuſs minutely his ſuggeſtions on 
fome of thoſe paſlages, would be tedious, and cannot be 


neceſſary in this Introduction 3 which profeſſes to give a 


view of the different opinions on this Frille men 
a diſcuſſion of the merits of each, It muſt, howe 
appear ſingular chat Horace, having no. other objeRt in yiew 

than to diſſuade a young man from writing or publiſhing 
a tragedy, ſhould devote to that object an Epiſtle of nearly 
double the length of any other of his works; (many of 


which are on topicks infinitely more important) that, 


having done fo, he ſhould ſuffer this intention} to He 


-concealed during nearly four-fifths of the. Poem (many | 
| paſſages of which have a directly oppoſite. tendency) and 
-that, at * . addreſſed the Youth, i ee 
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terms, he ſhould, even then, depart from this his ſole 
object, and launch into an - encomium on poets and 
poetry, tending; in the higheſt degree, to ſtimulate his 
friend to literary purſuits, inaſmuch as it proves that his 
devotion to the Muſes i is no 8 een to his rank 
and family. | | 
The | ingenious San of Wieland, in favour 
of the ſame hypotheſis, being ſupported | by additi- 
enal arguments, deſerve. a ſeparate conſideration; Having 
clearly ſhewn that the title of this Epiſtle, has miſled many 
of the Criticks, and having produced from ancient writers 
every circumſtance. hat can be known reſpecting Piſo the 
father (none of which, it is conceived, bear much upon 


| the preſent, queſtion}, he thus ſtates the opinion he . 


himſelf formed: — . I thus repreſent to myſelf the ooca- 
« ſion of this Epiſtle. The young Piſo, in the courſe 
« of his in evinced a PEO n. 


96 — —— mY ths 
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© hon et ate 407. Both 
Colman and Wieland endeavour to explain away the obvious tendency 
of this paſſage. The former ſays, © The Poet, in reverence to lis 
* Muſe, qualifies his exaggerated deſcription of an infatuated ſeribbler 
* with a noble encomium of the yſes of good poetry, yindicating the 
u dignity of the art, and proudly aſſerting that the moſt exalted cha- 
® rafters would not be diſgraced by the cultivation of it.“ I en 
ſcarcely belieyg that ſuch a man gs Horace, baving written this 
Epiſtle for a particular objeft, would, merely i in reverence to ing Muſe, 
inſert a paſſage of ſo oppoſite a tendency. Wieland ſeems to aſcribe 
this paſſage to Horace's urbanity. But ſurely ne never 
N varianee with his good ſenſe. 
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<< for poetry, and ſo ſtrong a propenſity eo verſe-making, 


<4 that the Father at length grew uneaſy about it. One 


s may be plagued with an inexpreſſible pruritus for the 
&. Muſes art, without being born with a real talent. This 


ce is often the caſe with young people, and was perhaps 
« with the ſon of Piſo. The young gentleman treated 


et the matter not merely as boy's/play, but fat down to it 
„jn ſober ſeriouſneſs. The Father, a man of one of 
« the beſt families in Rome, who under the new govem- 


ment wanted to preſerve as much as h could of his : 


« hereditary magnificence, with Wich it was not conf{t- 
« ent to ſee his ſon expoſed to the ridicule of a paſſion 
e fb little ſuited to his birth and deſtination, found * 
4 neceſſary to reclaim him from it effeually”— 
Wieland expatiates on this topick, and adds, „ 1 con 
e ceive this idea may very naturally be udopted by 2 
« man in Lucius Piſo's circumiftances, ant even though 
che danger his ſon ran from his eagerneſs to feize the 
« poetick wreath might-not have been fo important his 
« eyes, yet it was always ſufficient to prevail upon his 


« friend Horace to impart to the. young man zuler 
nations of the Art of Poetry and” its difficulties and 


e dangers. An Eſſay, whenein the principal wies, and | 
5 as it were the myſteries, of the poetick aft Mould be 


. Wer ack fr 


6c © unfolded, appearel the propereſt means to procute the 
7 intended efeQ.- le is vt unlikely d che -yovng 
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„ might Rimſelf have applied to Horace ſor by 
« ſome ſuch directions, and that the latter might; under 
« the appearance of wiſhing to form him into à Post, 
« contrive the diſcourſe in ſuch a manner (without letting 
e him. perceive his real aim) as to frighten him from it. 
« The Horatian manner of philofophizing in his DU. 
« courſes. and Hpiſties was particularly. ſuitable. to this. 
« deſign, The liberty of running on, as his thoughts 
i aroſe, without any regard to method, which is peculiar. 
« to this mode of compoſition, allowed him all the little 
« Epiſodes and digreſſions to which his humour might: 
© lead him: his principal aim was leſs ſtriking ; and he 
vas enabled to make his Diſcourſe intereſting to other 

« readers as well as thoſe to whom it was immediately 
« 2ddrefſed. But he chiefly gained by it another, and to 

„ him a welcome opportunity of ſpeaking his mind 10 
« the poetafters that ſwarmed around him, and of mak-. 
ing them feel, with all the cool laughing ſcorn they: | 
* ſo richly merited, that they did not comprehend even 

i the IRA of the art nm 
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; » 1 agree with Wieland that is wes 208 the. defig. of, Harce, 
; mnie a hem of Teiche; bas this will gp Mile way. [Hm 
; hypotheſis, © Why (he aſks) du abe generality of bis preceptseank} 
in cautions to guard againſt faults? He anfwers; the young Piſp, 
f * was molt ig want of them,” —A & ferent anſwer OT 
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The above hypotheſis (which Wieland has, I think, 
ſtated more ſpeciouſly than Colman) appears, fo far as 1 
can judge, to be gaining ground among Scholars, and, 
we may admit, is in ſome degree founded in truth. It is 
impoſſible to ſuppoſe the ſtriking addreſs to young Piſo, 
with ſeveral paſſages that ſucceed i it, were not written fot 
a particular purpoſe, and intended to have's an individual 
application.” But to conſider this as the primary odjed of 
the Epiſtle, is furely carrying the inference further than 
a fair examination of it will warrant. We may add, the 
| paſſage containing an encomium on poetry, and conclud- 
ing with an exhortation to young Piſo - not tobe aſbamed 
of the Muſe and Apollo, ſhuts out (I coneeive) the ſuppo- 
ſition that our Poet intended to diſſuade him from writing 
at all; ſince he knew mankind too well to intermix with 
the diſcouraging paſſages one that muſt weaken, if not g 
deſtroy, their effect. What then was our Poets object in ; 
thoſe paſſages? It was, I conceive, neither more nor 
leſs than is directly expreſſed; namely to caution the young 
Piſo againſt too great a confidence in his on abilities, 
againſt the diſregard of accuracy ſo common to 4 the mob 
of gentlemen who write with caſe,” and againſt a precipitate 
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be given to this and his other queſtions, (admitting them to be wur- 
runted by the faQs) arifing from the nature of a didaQtick Fpiſtleand 
indeed from the practice of Horace en treats of this "Ie 
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baſte of publication. But admitting he wiſhed to extin: 
guiſh all poetick ardour in the Youth, it will not follow 
that ſuch was the only or even the chief. motive for this 
multifarious, and in ſome n laboured, Frille, on 
Poetry. | r endet ne 
To convince us, += hone, that this was the ſole obje&, 
the learned German conducts us through this Epiſtle by a 


kind of paraphraſe or continued commentary; by which, 


28 by that of Hurd, the Reader (who compares it with the 
Epiſtle iefelf) will, I ſuſpect, be more entertained than 
convinced; and will perhaps be ſurprized that even fond- 


neſs for an hypotheſis could carry the imagination of a 
Critick ſo far beyond the plain text and palpable meaning 


of his Author. To examine ſeparately and minutely 
this ingenious commentary, would lead us into a long, 
and to moſt readers a tedious diſcuſſion. Of two eſſential 


points he appears to have given (to thoſe who may need 


it) a ſufficient proof. This Epiſtle, he ſhews, is irregular | 


in it's ſtructure; and it probably was not written for the 


purpoſe of © criticizing the Roman Drama ;” but that 


p * 
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* Few will, I believe, be perſuaded that the account given by 
Horace of the lambick meaſure (from verſe 31 to 259) way intended 
3s raillery; or that the excellent obſervations from ver. 209 to 


265 incluſive, were thrown together irregularly in order to confuſe the* 
young Pio by the' multitude of his precepts,” and their want of connexion. - 


dome other of his explanations are ne equally re 
5 11 3 ſpecies 
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ſpecies of eompoſition more than any other attracted tho 
author's attention, as being the moſt faſhionable literary 
purſuit of the age. In ſhort he appears to have conſi- 
derably ſhaken the foundation of Hurd's hypotheſis, but 
by no means to have laid a ſolid ground for his own. 
Having expreſſed ſuch ſentiments on every ſyſtem de- 
viſed by others, it can hardly be expected I ſhould produce 
any new diſcovery. Thoſe ſentiments; in effect, 
preclude ſo preſumptuous and valt an attempt. The 
#iotion J have long entertained reſpecting this Epiſtle; is 
almoſt a counterpart of the opinion of many of the elder 
comtnentators. We have not any ſufficient evidence 
(external or internal) of the circumſtances that gave riſe 
to it: but the probability, I conceive, is, that it aroſe 
from converſations which our Poet frequently had with 
the Piſos on the ſubject of poetry. Tn ſuch converſations, 
' we may ſuppoſe, many of the rules and opinions con- 
tained in this Epiſtle had been thrown out by Horace, 
and his noble friends (amuſed with the ſubject) had de- 
| fired to have in writing the ſentiments of fo great = 
Maſter on this their favourite art. Theſe he was ſurely 
at liberty to write, without profeſſing to give an elaborate 
treatiſe, or binding himſelf to a formal arrangement. 
He writes, as he had probably ſpoken, juſt as his thoughts 
aroſe, adverting moſt to that part of the ſubje which. 
appeared moſt to intereſt his friends, or which faſhion had 
| | 6 rendered 
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rendered. the prevailing topick in literary converſations. 
He has probably in view, not only to inſtru& the Sons of 
Piſo in the leading rules of Epick and Dramatick poetry, 
but (as a_ſecondary motive) to inſpire the elder youth with 
a juſt diffidence in his own abilities, and to repreſs his 
immoderate ardour for publication. EE 

Circumſtances like theſe may ſurely nll the want 
of method in this Epiſtle; a defect which it has in com- 
mon with many of our Poet's works; a defect which is 
more than balanced by the finiſhed elegance which this 
Poem may boaſt, and the accurate judgment it diſplays, 
by the happy variety of it's alluſions, and the refined 
poignancy of it's ſatire. 3 


N. B. To ſhew this Epiſtle i in one point of view to ſueh 
readers as may not be acquainted with the. Original, I have 
prefixed an abſtract of the principal matters, by way of 


* 


is A 


ARGUMENT. 


Confifency and Probability requifite in every ————— 
. confftent with the main ſubject cen ſured. Too eager a purſuit of 
. beauties produces faults —S0 does an unſtilful attempt to avoid 
particular faults. — Skill in particular parts uſeleſs unleſs a 
avriter can form an intire work, —Iriters ſhould chuſe a fubjet 
fuited to their talents. — Wherein Order conti. Rules for 
forming new words.—Claim of the moderns to'this liberty 4 
uſt as that of the ancients. — Changes to which language is 
liable. — Metres proper for each kind of poetry — Epick—Elegiak 
— Dramatich—Lyrick. — Neceſſity of adapting the: fili tothe 
nature of the auor-ꝶ. — Diſtinction between Tragedy and Comedy 
in reſpe to their numbers and file. — In what circumſtances 
they occaſionally approach one another. — Poems ſhould bave 
pathos as well as beauty. — 7. bey ſhould accord ' with the. 
paſſion meant to be impreſſed. — The expreſſions. of » the 
ſpeaker ſhauld accord with his rank, profe Non and country. 
— Two ſources of the fable and charafers, wit. common _ 
fame and the invention of the writer, —How in either caſe lo is 
to form his characters. Diſiiculty of treating a new ſubje# in 
an appropriate manner—and conſequent expediency of forming a 
play from ſome known fry. — How you ſhould treat the 
fubje in ſuch caſe. — Improper mode of beginning a poem in- 
flanced. —Beft- mode—inftanced from the beginning of Homer's © 
Odyſſey. —The manners of each perſon in a play to be ſuited i bh 
time of life. Four ages of man—Childhood—Youth— Manhood 
—O1d Age—Each fhould have it's appropriate manners. — Aa- : 

_ vantage of repreſentation over narration. I bat things ſhould 
not be repreſented on the tage. Number of Acts proper for 4 
. play.—When,a god may appear.— 4 fourth perſon to be awvaided 
in the Dialogus,—Office of the Chorus.—lt's duties —Change 

' in the muſical inſtruments and "ee of the theatre, and reaſon of = 

10. 


N 


ARGUMENT... 


it; > Origin of the dramatich pieces rail Saen dal 
and language proper for thent' Diſtiaction of Charagders 
e be ꝑrrjer ved in them." — Fiction in them 1 be Built ou 
inown events, — What language is improper. for Tau 


| detmant of the Ianbiet metrt. ==Verffication of h and = 


— What fbould be the conduct of a Port theruupom. Oreck 
Writers the proper models.——The numbers and wit of Plautus tos 
highly praiſed. — Origin of Tragedy. — Theſpis the inventor— 
Aſcbilus the improver. — The Old Comedy It licence—The 
Legal reftraints put upon it, and the conſequent abolition of it's 
| Chorus — Adventurous ſpirit of Roman yoets.—Reaſon why they 
have not ſucceeded better. — Correaneſs ftrongly recom- 
mended. — Abſurdity and extravagance of Poets deſcribed. 
— Good ſenſe the foundation of good writing. — Where 
it ſhould be fought. — 4 knowledge of the relative duties of life 
neceſſary. — Real life to be ſearched for examples. — Striking 
paſſages and juſt repreſentations of manners often more intereſting 
than art in the conſtruttion of a play or harmony of numbers.— 
Fame the only cbje# of the Greeks. — Mean education of the 
Roman Youth unfavourable to ſucceſi in Poetry, —Objed of poetry 
_ ion, or pleaſure, or both. —Brevity recommended. 
Verifemilitude injoined — Advantage and pleaſure ſhould be united. 
Fault may be pardoned if not frequent and if compenſated by 
beauties.—But faulty paſſages being frequent ſhew a bad writer. 
«= [uftance of Cherilus.—Oppofite inflance of Hamer. Different 
poems calculated to be ſeen. at different points of vis. 
Addreſs to the elder of Piſor' Sons. Mediocrity not allowable in 
poetry. — Renſon of this. == Previous qualifications deemed 
neceſſary in all arts but poetry. — Anſwer of the modern Poet. 


— Reply thereto. — Advice to young Piſo in caſe be 


beni awrite, — Account of the Origin of Poetry. — Soares 
of the fables concerning Orpheus and Amphion. — race of 
Poets, —Homer—=Tyrtaus. — Uſes to which Poetry was applied 


8088 


ARGUMENT. 
aud configuent honour it deſerves Genius and fiudy þ 
farye—Previous inftruftion deemed neceſſary by all but Potts 
Weakby Poets bribe applauſe. Caution thereupon. — Difſtrence 
between flattery and ſincere praiſe. —— Example of caution in the 
choice of a friend recommended in the choice of a Critich,——Method 
ef Quinfilius in criticizing.—Proper condu2t of a Critici orga 
— RL of a mad Poet. b 
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= \SnouLp ſome capricious painter trace 
The horſe's neck with human face, | 
Join limbs of various beaſts together 
O'erſpread with many a motley feather, 
a) A beauteous damſel's head beftow, 's 
And draw a filthy fiſh below, | | 
At ſuch a ſight, what power oh earth, 
My friends, could &'er reſtrain your mirth? » 
| Such pictures if no taſte could brock, 
What think ye, (3) Piſos, of that book 
Which forms it's charaQers and themes 
Incongruous, like a ſick man's dreams, 
Nor can be made with all our art 


Conſiſtent In a ſingle parts cn oh; 
| e Free 
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« Free licence, all admit, is due 
« To painters and to poets too.''— | 
I grant it, and the allowance make. 
This leave, by turns, we give and take. 
But let not oppoſites combine, 
Nor gentleneſs with fierceneſs Join : 
Let not meek lambs the tyger love, 
Nor ſerpents wed the timid dove. 

(4) Oft, when a work attention gains, 
Profeſſing much in ſolemn ſtrains, 
A ſplendid patch of purple dye, 
Sewed here and there, attracts the eye: 
uch as (5) Diana's grove and ſhrine, | 
Deſcribed in many a laboured line, 


The rivers that mæand ring flow, Ace 
The Rhine O fam'd ſtream, the heavenly bow. 
But here is not their proper place.— ico K 


Your pencil can a (6) Cypreſs trace: 
But what of that, if (7) he who paid | 
To have the wonderous ſcene diſplayed. 
Was wreck'd, and midſt the waters ſtrife 
On a ſmall plank ſcarce ſaved his life? 
(8) With a fine vaſe your work began: 
Why from the wheel comes out a pan? 

In ſhort, compoſe whate'er you will, 

Be ſimple and conſiſtent ſtill. 


. N 4 
* . * 
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ON" THE ART OF POETRY. 


Through this miſtake oft miſs our ends: 
Falſe ſemblances of right allure? 


Who gentleneſs of ſtile purſues 


By prodigies, as oft will fail. 
Deſcribed in his luxuriant ſtrain - 


Ev'n dread of faults to. error leads 


Perhaps (10) a ſculptor's ſkill and care 
May well expreſs the nails; or hair; 
Yet this ſame artiſt for his ſoul 7. 
Could never form a perfect whole. 
No more, when writing, I'd compoſe + 
Like him, than have an ugly noſc, 


As fine black eyes and long black hair. 
A theme adapted to your muſe! '* * 


Try your own ſtrength, and aſcertain 
What i it ny ill or well ſuſtain. 


| We Poets, my illuſtrious Friends,: ö 


I would be brief grow obſcuree. 
May oft his ſtrength and ſpirit loſ ee 


Who aims at grandeur grows bombaſt: 
He creeps who dreads the whirlwind's blaſt: ' + 


Who ſeeks to vary a plain tall! 


(9) Fiſh roam in woods, beaſts ſwim bor ein, +5 


When without ſkill the — 10 t6;39; 


Yet ſome diſtinguiſh'd features bear, 


(11) Be careful, ye who write, to chuſe 


N 
* % 55 
E 


2 — * — 


| 
| 
; 
1 
| 


Wboſe theme's well-choſen, in his knees 
Bright eloquence and order ſhines. bf ies 
The beauty, or I judge amid, 

Of order will conſiſt in this: 
That, of the things we needs muſt fay, 
We ſpeak ſome now, but more delay. 
He from whoſe verſe we much expe@ * 
Some thoughts muſt cheriſh, ſotme rejoct. 
(12) When new-form'd monks with nid care 7 
Lou thinly ſcatter here and there, ibn 1 of 
Your ſtile will then attain une 4113 
If, by a fkilful neat connection, 
A term, though novel, ſhall _ 
Familiar, forcible and; clear. - 
Af aught, perchance, — 
By new expreſſiona muſt be fhewn, 1 e e 
We then, of courſe, muſt coin a wercg 5 1 
The (13) plain Cethegi never hende 
And if with medefty we take 53 
This freedom, all. che allowance mabe. 
Invented terms will gain new force H Jef 
(14) Drawn from the genuise Gneeian — 

And changed with ſparing hand. ! | 
Should Rome the privilege deny- | yo 
$15) To Varius nd 40 Virgit's Make: r „ & 
Which Plautus and Cocilius uſe 
A Why 


3 
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Why ſhould:not I obtain permiſſan 
Jo make ſome trifling arquiſition 154 
Since Cato ſpoke, and Ennius ſung 95 
Words that enriched their native tongue, 
And brought freſh 3 to I 

"Twill ever be the Poet's right l Jef? 
nn an ar 1 428) 
Stamp d with the dye of preſent uſe. 10 
(16) As, when the withering woods grow ſear, 
And change with the-declining year, 
Their earlieſt leaves firſt drop a wayyy - 
Thus words in their eld age decay, 9 Na 
And thus the terms which lately ſprungg * 
Will bloom and flouriſh, Dun eye young. 

All men, all works mankind e mmʒỹn 
Death ſeizes as his lawful elam mm 
(27) Whether Within che Mnd we guide 
With wond'rous art great Neptune's tie, Fre 
To guard our fleets from ſouthern ſtorms; Nd ah 
(Which royal power alone perform) 1 7. 
(18) Whether a barren murſh of yore, 
Which long had ek che beating or, 
Yields to the plough it's — {152 rg 
And feeds the peopled cities round; ð 1 | 
(19) Or Tiber's — 
| Which o'er our fields deſtrutive ranged. 


if 
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Midſt human works by time O ertlrwunn // 
Can ſtile and language live alone? 120 
120) Some words now fall'n again ſhall oY > dani 
Some periſh which we —— . 1 e 
If uſage. ſo direct and teach; eee eee Igb 
That guide, and judge, and rule of ee 
(21) What numbers ſyit-the Bard tas 125 
The mighty wars of mighty Kings 
And high exploits by heroes n 32197 n (t! 
Homer by his example taught. Wann dh 
Unequal lines were framed th: [429 119 T 
At firſt complaint, then glad ſucceſs, 1 £37376 ent 130 
> But (22) eriticks ſtill diſpute mn 4 fl l 
Who, formed the Elegiack strain. 
Rage armed with bit Tambick ſongs {': 1s 114 
(23) Archilochus, provoked by wrongs. , +. | 
This foot the ſock and bufkined Mule, 5 rg 
- Formed — Dr 1 1 5% 
As beſt o'excoming noiſe and ſtrife, * ETD” 
And fuiting the concerns of fin oro [moon HHN 
(24) Of Gods-and Demigods "hay HVV (01 
Victorious champions, matchleſs ſteeds, % 
>1 The cares of love, the joys of wine 
To ſing, ſweet Lyrick Muſe, is chine. 285 Sia 
If ignorant of that nice art TT 5 O00 
That keeps weſe fe ſeveral ſtiles apary WEE 
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And paints each juſtly, can I claim | 145 
The honours of a Poet's name? * 
Why, if true taſte I can't diſcern, 
Through a falſe ſhame refuſe to learn? 
'Tis not allowed you to rehearſe | 
| Briſk comick ſcenes in Tragick verſe. 150 
Alike (25) Thyeſtes' feaſt diſdains 42 
The light, familiar, comick ſtrains. 
Fach ſtile with dignity and grace 
Appears in it's allotted place. 

Yet (26) Comedy to notes ſtill higher - 255 
May riſe, when Chremes ſtorms with ire; 
And (27) oft in low and humble ſtrains 
A tragick character complains. | 
When (28) Telephus and Peleus roam 


Poor, exiled from their native home, 160 
Each caſts away all turgid ſong 2 * 1 
And all his words of fix feet long . 


If by ſoft pity's magick art 
| He'd touch the pleas'd ſpeQator's heart. 

(29) 'Tis not enough your Poem ſhine: 165 
Sweet pathos ſhould with beauty join, EEE 
And lead, by all-petſuaſive ſkill, 

The hearer's mind) where'er you will. | 

The human face accordance keeps 

With him who, laughs and him vho weeps. 15e 
e K K : Ye: 


| 498 EPISTIE TO THE PISOS | 


Je heros of the tragick tale! | 
(30) Yourſelves muſt mourn ere I can wail : 
"Tis then alone I feel your woes. 
If you ſpeak ill, I laugh or doze. 
Sorrow a mournful tone requires: 
Loud threats ſuit him whom anger fires : 
A playful ſtile becomes the gay : 
The ſerious claim a ſolemn lay. 
For nature a juſt ſenſe ſupplies 
Of every paſſion ere it riſe ; 
Forms us for rage, or gentle mirth, 
Or grief that bends the ſoul to earth. 
Thence whatſoe'er the boſom feels 
The tongue interprets and reveals. 

If what the Poet has aſſigned 
I'll ſuit the ſpeaker's rank and mind, 
Such words, from every Roman Knight, 

Nay from the crowd, a laugh excite. 
A God and Chief renowned in fame 
Will each a different language claim. 
Far other words cool age requires 
From youth whom active vigour fires. 
Mark well too in your ſtile and verſe ; 
Whether a matron, or fond nurſe, 
A merchant wandering o'er the main, fie 
Or ruſtick hind, who tills the plain,- 

6 6, A 
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ON THE ART Or POETRY. 


A Colchian or Aſſytian ſpeak, 
A Theban or an Argive Greek. 


31) Or follow known report; or feign : 


What may it's proper part ſuſtain. 
"Chus, if perchance you give to fame | 


(32) Achilles, (33) ever-honoured name, | 


Let him with paſſion wildly rave, 
Inexorable, fiercely brave, | 
The curb of human laws difown, 
And give all ſway to arms alone. 
( 34) Her fierceneſs let Medea keep 
Undaunted, mournful Ino weep, 
Ixion be a treacherous knave, 
Poor Io ſtray, Oreftes rave. 

Tf aught untried you repreſent; 
And a new perſon dare i invent, , 
(35) Preſerve a Juſt conſiſtent plan, 
And let him end as he began. 


(36) Tis hard appropriate words to find 


For the mere creatures of your mind: 
And twere perhaps the better way | | 
To mould the Iliad to a play, | 
Than be the foremoſt to unfold 

Tales yet unknown, or yet untold. 
(37) A publick theme will then alone 
Buy lawful right become your own, | 
K k 2 
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Tf neither o'er a beaten ground 
You poorly tread the ſelf-ſame round, : 
Nor dully (38) word for word tranſlate, - 225 


Nor, copying, run into a ſtrait, 


Whence both the work's eftabliſh'd law 
And ſhame forbids you to withdraw. 
Nor ſhould you thus begin: (as once 
A (39) ſtrolling Poet and a Dunce) [4424444230 
. ing great Priam from his empire hurled, . 
And that fam'd war diſtinguiſb d through the world.” 
What height can this proud boaſter reach 
That anſwers ſuch a pompous ſpeech ? 


When mountains labour, at the birtn 235 
Out comes a wretched mouſe from earth. 
How far ſuperior is his ſtrain | 


Who never promiſes in vain! | 
« (40) Muſe, fing the Man, from ae 4 Troy who 
fired, | 


And varieus charafters and climes ſurveyed!” 240 
The modeſt Bard who thus could write 

Brings light from ſmpk#, not ſmoke from light, 

And ſoon to our aſtoniſh'd eyes 

Bids new and mighty wonders riſe ; | 

Scylla, Antiphates, appear, 46/9" pg aA 
ban dais there, ee here! | 
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No bard like this, if e'er his lay 
Should Diomed's return diſplay, AG heb. 
From (41) Meleager's death begins 
Nor Troy's fam'd war from Leda's Twins... ' 250 
(42) He haſtens to th event, and brings 871 
His reader to the midſt of things via 21 2A 
As known before; but will decline | 
"Thoſe parts where he deſpairs to ſhine; {+ | 1! + 
While to ſuch points his fiction tends, ' 2355 
So aptly truth with falſhood blends, — 2 
That all the parts, to one deſign, 4141 1 
Beginning, middle, end, combine 
Hear, you who ſeek dramatick fame, 
What I, and what the people claim! he a 
Would you your audience pleaſed 0a | 
Till the Jaſt moment of your play jj 57 
When o'er the ſcene the curtain drawyvs , 5 
And the (43) Conductor begs applauſe, r 
(44) Mark well in your inſtructive Page | 
The character of every age, Mg hin A 
And ſuit man's natyre, who appears VE: % TR. 
To change his temper with, his n 1 W 5 
The Boy, when firſt ho clearly talks, W bia 
And now treads firmly as he walks... 27 
Loves with his fellow-bays to play,, 
Toby anger vp, or caſts a CW i; %, 4" 
K k 3 As; 
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As light caprice exert's it power, 
And changes with the fleeting hour. 
The beardleſs Youth, of freedom vain, - 
Loves horſes, hounds, the ſunny plain; 
Pliant as wan to viee he bendss, nö 
But ſternly hears th' advice of friends, 
To right purſuits averſe and coll 
But heedleſsly profuſe of gold, aided 
Haughty, with ardent wiſhes fired, 
But prompt to quit what he deſired. 
Next manhood changes all our views: 
Wealth, uſeful friendſhips, each purſues, 
Hears honour's call, and ſtrives to ſnuun 285 
*Fhoſe deeds which he may'wiſh undone, | 124 
A thouſand-cares, a thoufard'pains, _  » 1 V/ 
Man in his life's decline fiſtains jt +l lad 
Whether that, anxious to no end, $921 ee 
He loves to gain; yet fears to ſpend. 290 
Or that, in all purſuits, the ol! 
Are timid, ſpiritleſs and coldj > 91d 
Protractive, indolent, remix 
(45) Yet fooled by hopes of future bffs , 
Faſtidious, peeviſh, prone to'praiſe + - 4295 
: What paſſed when in their youthful days, THI 0s: od 
"And with ſevere cenforious tongue 1 4 
Correct the follies of the young 


* 
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ON THE ART OF POETRY, 


Much good increaſing years beſtow- m 
Much quits us when they refluent fu. 3080 
Then, leſt an old man's part we teach 15:7 1441 
Io youths, to boys firm manhbod's ſpeech, ..: . | 
Let us, when writing for the ſtage, 1} 
Adapt the manners to the age. 


Our audience in the ſcene behold © FJ 


The action, or muſt hear it toll. r 3uf 
But what the ear alone receives 
Far leſs impreſſion makes and leave { 
Than repreſented ſcenes, which lig. 


Before the rapt ſpectator's eye... 80 


Yet never on the ſtage diſplay 
Such deeds as ſhun the face of da: 
But from the ſight ſome actions veiIl. 
The ſubje& of a. ſuture tale. 


(46) Let not — * 316 


Medea ſtab her infant race; ro. 3d arti l 
Nor human intrails for his ſh aan 23 F.iray 
By Atreus in their fight be dreſt :::: 71 
Nor Progne of a ſwallow take 
The form, nor Cadmus of a ſagke( | 320 
Such ſcenes we ne er admit as true,, 
And, diſbelieving, hate to view. 
No Play, to pleaſe us oer and Orr. 
(47) Leſs than five Acts ſiould have, or more, * 
K k 4 (48) Ne 
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(48) Nor let a God forſake the ſkies, 325 
Till ſome important criſis riſe | | 

That vlaims his mighty aid; nor ſeek - 

To make a fourth dull perſon ſpeaæk. 

(49) The Chorus ſhould one even ſtrain 


And one fixt character maintain 330 
„Nor aught between the AQts' ſhould blend 
But what promotes the Poet's end. 44 


(50) To favour virtue be it's pride, 
And with kind friendly counſels guide, | 
To curb th' enraged, to cheriſh al! 335 
Whom guilty deeds with dread appall, e 
Praiſe temp'rance, juſtice, the due courſe 
Of laws, and peace, glad plenty's e 2 b 
Keep ſecrets truſted to it's care, 05 | 
And to the Gods direct it's prayer, 3340 
That fortune to the wretch once more 36 
Return, but quit the proud man's door. 
(51) The Pipe, not girt with braſs around, 
Nor rivalling the trumpet's ſound, - fv 
But flight and ſimple, breath'd a ſtrain - 3245 
That aided much the (52) chorab train, £ 
And, though endued with ſlender powers, ö; 
Fill'd theatres, not throng'd like our's,: | 
Which could, in yirtupus days of old, 
A frugal ſimple people hold. 42 ng *:)5 1 14-859 
tn ＋ . | 3 1 But, 
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But, when the wealth that conqueſt yields 
Adorn'd their town, enlarged their fields, | 
And, when with wine they daredito raiſe. - ' » |/ | 
Their mirth by day, on feſtal days, (ö lh bp 
A freer licenſe then began, Ce rok ulhggg - 
And through the verſe and muſick ran. Tris 
(For how could the unlearned taſte 
Of ruſtick clowns be true and haſte, 
When, freed from toil, they ſat in ſtate, —-' © | 
And mingled with the gay and great?) 35 
The Piper thus his ſtrains refined, 05 5 
Luxuriant choral dances joined, 
And now, in gay apparel dreſt, e 
Traifed o'er the ſtage a flowing veſt. 
Thus bold invention to the lyre © - 355 
Could new expreſſive tones inſpire, 19} * 
And, when with wiſe and juſt prefage 
The Chorus would inform the age; © 
(53) It's ſtile was like the voice divine ; 
That iſſues from the Delphick ſhrine. 3570 
That Bard who, (54) a vile goat to gain, 51 
Contended in the Tragick ſtrain n, 
Next with the naked (5 5) Satyrs graced 
The varied ſcene, and, rude in taſ tec 
Would try to ſport and jeſt awhile/, 3375 
Yet (56) Keep his dignity of ſtile. oil 8 
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For ſome attractive novel ſighngnt 14 
Alone his audience could delight. | 
When freſh: from Feaſts, with ce IAN e ; 
And free to do whate'er it willed... 1 

But thus let jeſts, in ſuch a d 1 1 5 
Be mix 'd, thus change from grave to ga, 
(57) That neither God, nor Chief, who late 
Has ſhone in ſplendid vobes of ſtate 
With language profligate and mean 385 

Should act a tavern's vulgar ſ ene 
Nor, while from earth aloft he flies, 
Soax to the clouds, and beat the fies. 
Grave ſolemn Tragedy diſdainns 
To babble light. ignoble ſtrains a: | 

And, like the matron; who _— Af bio mig 

Her modeſt dance on feſtal days 
Will differ in a light degree 

From Satyrs, who are rough and free?: 

Should I, my Piſos, e er engage 3095 

-To bring rude Satyrs on the ſtages j, 
I'd not adopt (58) plain terms alone, BAER 
And words to common uſage known; b 3215185 
Nor would I take ſueh care and painsss 
To differ from the tragick ſtrains. 4400 

That no diſtinction I diſpl ag 
Whether ( 59) 'tis Davus ſpeaks the lay, - 


ON THE ART OF PORTRY, 


And Pythias, who, in Enavery bold, 
Cheats ſimple Simo of his gold. 
Or grave Silenus treads the fiage, - Log 
A youthful God's attendant Sage. 7 1 en of s ; 
(60) I'd graft feign d things on true; that each. 
Might hope an equal ſtile ta reach, $334 
Yet ſtrive and labour oft in vain + 240 Þ'1 
To imitate this envied ſtrain. 40 
Thus far connection may avail; 1 of 
Thus we adorn a well-known tale. 

(61) Unleſs my judgment be miſſed, > 101 
The Fauns, in lonely foreſts bred,  '- 
Should never, like the town-bred race 415 
That haunts each ſtreet and publick place, . IC] 
Or breathe a youthful tender ſtile. 
Or utter words obſcene and vile. | 
Such contradictions thoek-the taſte 
Of men by rank and fortune graced: ' © 426 
| Nor, though the (62) witleſa rabhle praiſe, 
Will they admire or crown your lay s. 
(63) When a long ſylablerſucceeds tf 
A: ſhort one, and thus fwiftly ſpeeds, 
'Tis called th' Iambick-foor; + Thence came 4325 
'The Trimeter Iambick's name; n n 19 bk! 
A verſe in whieh the voice muſt beat (Þ 
The pauſes of ſix equal ſeet, 4 i Ahe 
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308 | PPISTLE TO THE risos 
From firſt to laſt the ſame. Of late, 

Jo give it greater ſtrength and weight, 
It bade the firmer Spondees fare 
Thofe rights to which itfelf was heir, 


All others yielding with good grace 


Except the fourth and ſecond place. 

(64) This mixture of awo different feet 
With happy art, we ſeldom meet 
In Attius or old Ennius“ lay, - a 


So much extolled in modern days 


Their heavy, ſlow dramatick verſe 


Proves hafte, neglect, or ſomething worſe, 
Sheer ignorance (a greater ſhame) +: -' +? | 


Of arts on which they: OR their fame. 


But not to every judge's deed [inn 6 alle gng 3 


Do ill-tuned numbers harſh appear; 


And much indulgence; thus obtained, on n 
(65) Our Bards, without deſerving, gained. 


Shall I then rove, in licenſe fre? 


1 4% 430 


435 


7 
"440 


Or deem that all my faults will ſe r, 


And, by due caution to inſure 
At leaſt my pardon, write ſecure? vio 1:08) 
Tis thus I may eſcape from blame, 
And yet deſerve not praiſe or fame. 
(66) But you by day, by night, turn oer ; 
The models left by Greece of yore. £1} 10 22534 


*F, LEE (67) Plautus 


ON THE ART or POETRY. 


Who praiſed his numbers and his wit. 
Such taſte (to uſe the ſofteſt word) 

Was patient, not to ſay abſurd, 

If you and I diſtinguiſh right 


(68) When wit is coarſe, when truly bright; 


And by our ear and fingers know 
When verſe has a melodious flow. 
(69) Theſpis, as ancient ſtories ſay, 
Firſt taught mankind a Tragick lay 
Till then unknown, and brought in carts 
The men who played and ſung his parts, 
A ſtrolling band, who ftrove to pleaſe 
With faces well bedaubed with lees. 
Twas Eſchilus next bade us know 
The maſk and robe's majeſtick flow, 
A ſtage of mod'rate ſize ſupplied, | 
The pomp of ſpeech, the buſkin's pride. 
Old Comedy's licentious lays | 
Next roſe, and gained abundant praiſe. 
But freedom unreſtrained grew looſe, 
And called for laws to check th' abuſe. 
By laws the Chorus (70) brought to ſhame, 
Was ſilenced, nor could wound our fame. 
Our Bards (be this their honeſt pride!) 
All ſubjects, every ſtrain, have tried, 


(67) Plautus your fathersꝰ taſte could hit; 
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And dared the paths that Greece had ſhewn '' + | 
To quit for (71) ſtories of our own, | + + 
Whether their characters they dreſsd 
In (72) tragick robes, or comick veſt. 
Nor ſhould we more diſtinction clan 4385 
For vaJour than poetick fame, | 
Did we with care correct our ſtile, , 
Nor ſcorn the flow laborious file. 
But you, (73) illuſtrious Numa's race, | 
Conſign that poem to diſgrace | 490 
Whoſe language, faulty through neglect, | 
Nor care, nor frequent blots correct, 
Nor o'er and o'er, through every line, 
The numbers ſmoothe, the ſenſe refine. 
(74) Becauſe Democritus, who prizes 4593 
Bright genius, wretched art deſpiſes, 
Nor will th' Aonian ſtreams diſpenſe | 
To Poets who have common ſenſe; | 
M.oſt brothers of the rhyming art 
Refuſe with nails or beard to part, "$00 
J0 ſolitary glens retreat, 
And ſhun each publick bath and ſtreet: '; 
For this, they deem, will conſecrate | - 
A Poet's genius, that his pate 
(Which three (75) Anticyras would not cure) © 505 
. Shall ne'er the 1 hand endure ee 


5 * 
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Alas! can I pretend to ſing, % Inu # 
Who purge th' o'erflowing bile in mh 
| Elſe would nq fav'rite of the Nine 101 pe #1] 
Compoſe ſuperior. verſe to mine. 510 
But I'm content: my only art : 
Is to perform the whetſtone's part; 
Which ſharpens ſteel, but ne'er was known 

To cut by ſharpneſs of it's own, rs Jo fiend) 
Thus, though I write not, I'll explain 515 
What rules ſhould guide Apollo's train 
Whence all their riches they inherit; 
What forms their genius, ſtamps their merit; 
What beſt becomes them; to what ends 
Virtue, and whither error tends. 520 
(76) Whate er good writing we compoſe 
From ſenſe, it's ſource and fountain, flows. 
Of this to gain an ample ſtose 
Search deeply the Socratick lore. 
For when the matter's well fupplicd | 523 
Words follow, in a capious tide. | * 
Who knows what ſervices demand 
His faithful friends and native land, 
What love a father, brother, gueſt, 5 
| Should wake in euery vittuous breaſt, 530 
What high important cares aπçit 


- a * 
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A Judge, or Chief who leads his train 5 
To combat on th' embattled plain, 
That Bard may give, with happy art. 335 
To each his due appropriate part. 1 T N 
Then let a ſkilful writer ſcan 
The life and character of man, | 
And from that genuine ſource diſpenſe a 
(77) Words that accord with truth and Tenſe. | 540 
For (78) oft a drama that diſplayys 
Juſt thoughts, and manners well pourtrays, 
Though without beauty, weight, or art, 
Will longer pleaſe and fix the heart 
Than words to which no thoughts belong, 545 
The trifling melody of ſong. POP TT 
(79) True genius in it's loftieſt tone 
The Muſe has given to Greece alone; 
Whoſe Bards, in her diſtinguiſh'd days, | 
Were covetous of naught but praiſe, Tool 1.4: 4580 
Our youth are taught no other arts 
Than to divide (80) a Pound in parts. 
e What's left (I aſk Albinus Son) 4% 
« When from five ounces. you take © one ib e 
* You could have told. #4 third remains. 55 
e Well faid!—Youu'll huſband all. yu n 
c Now then, let the reſult be founn g 
ce By adding one. 5427 baff a: — 12626 As 


: ® That is a third of a Pound. 


A ; 


% — 
N * * 
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Have once imbibed {a daep & ſtain, 
Aſpire to build thoſe laſty rhymes | 
That (81) live, preſepved to-aftes a 
Of Poets the chief „ 
They ſtudy to inſtructs or ao T 

Or with a mixt intention write, 

At once to profit and delight. 
Be brief, that what you — 

May ſoon be learn d, eee 
From minds replete with moral lens 
Whate'er's ſuperfluoug will æun rt. 
Let fitions, framed-to pleaſe, be juſt: 
(8a) No tale ſhould: need implicit truſt. 
Nor from the Sorg'peſs (83) Lamjs's n. 
A living child, late ten, drow, 
The tribes of Elders ſrom the ſtage 

Drive works that don't inſtruct the age. 
But (84) Roman rr 
Reject a poem nne 

Who Bade whth — 


Whoſe genius finds ihe bappy t 


To charm the car ige. b. 
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And it's great author's name prolonng 585 

For ages hence, renown'd in ſong. . 

Yet there are failings of the Muſe 
Which all with free confent excuſe, / 


Not always wilt the beſt-taned Iyre' © 
Sound flat or ſharp, as we require; Joo 
. - Nor always, when the bow we try, 2436 10 


True to the mark our arrows fly. | 
But, when more beanties deck the ſtrain, 
I pardon here and there a ſtain, ' aa 
Where ſome ſlight careleſſneſs we find, 1.1964 nen 395 
Or frailty common to mankind. ' 1,5 ya? 
What then? The copyiſt we Binsen ed 
Who, warned of faults, repeats the ſame, 
And laugh fhonld a Muſician make 
Oft on one ſtring the fame miſtake; bla gain 
So Poets often dull I hold 9631908 


As bad as (86) Chærilus of ot; 7 
At whom, if eber he chance to blunder 

On a good line, I ſmile and wonder, 99 9 
But, ſhould I now and then perceive | ©”! bos 


Great Homer Numbers, fret and WR" 
Vet, on all Bards, T'grant chat Neep, * 

In a long work, may ſometimes Oye” 

The poet's, ire the painter's] art aud ein 


Gives different tihts to every part. e eee 
kak. i 4 ; . 


on ru A of ref 19 


Some will delight us moſt when nigh: mat hf 
Some moſt, when diſtantz ſtrike the eye. | 
Theſe love the ſhade; thoſe totirt'the light; 
Nor dread the Critick's piercing ſight. 


* 


This, pleaſing once, can pleaſe no more: 9 tg, 


This charms repeated ten times Oer. 
(87) Attefid to this, thou elder Oe” 


Though by thy father led to trith; 
Though of good taſte thyſelf poſſeſt; 
Yet keep this maxim iti thy breaſts ' 6320 


Some arts, their purpoſe to fulfil; © 
Admit a moterate ſhare of ſkill! 

A Counſel who expounds the laws, 
And one who pleads his Client's cauſe; 


Knows leſs than Aulus, nor tan n 419? ae 


Meſſala's eloquence in ſpeech, 
Yet has his merit, and his praiſe: | 
But in th' aſpiring Poet's _ _ 


No mediocrity of wit , 
Gods, men, or letter'd- deits hens f bet le 630 
As muſick harſh and il combined} 
Or benny of a bitter kind. wo 


Or rank perfumes, at feaſts diſpleaſe; 


Becauſe a ſupper needs not theſe // 
A poem thus, whoſe final views 633 
Whoſe firſt groat aim, are to ambſu; „ 
| L1z When 


a 
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| When from it's height it once deſcends, 

Thence to the loweſt bottom tends. . 
(88) None, without practice, dares to viell 
| Thoſe arms which grace the ſpoxtive field, - 

Nor plays at difcus,. trochus, hall, 

Unſkilled, leſt he be jeer d by all. - 

And yet th' adventurous. wight who knows, 

No rule of writing, dares compoſe. - rat 
„Why ſhould he not? (you cry) he's _ ; 
Of noble birth, of high degree, 

« In property—a Roman Knight, 

In conduct - virtuous and upright.” 

Yet ah, whate'er your toil and pain 
Without true genius, all is vain! 

Judge thus. If, at a future day, 

You e er compoſe the tuneful ky, 

Submit to (89) Metius every line, 

Conſult your father's taſte, and mine, 

And, ere you let your work appear, 

(90) Preſerve it to the ninth full year. | 
Unpubliſhed you may blot out alll. 

When gone, each word is paſt recall. 

(92) Orpheus, by ſacred genius fired, 1 | 

Who ſung what heaven itſelf inſpired, ae EI 

From ſavage food and mur rous ſtriſe 

Reclaimed . and ſaſtened liſe. 


Bo 
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Hence was that Poet ſaid to aſſuge 
The tyger's and fierce Hons . 
Amphion too was ſaid to nl! 48865 
Ev'n ſtones, to form the Theban wall.. 
And lead them by his ſocthing prayers oo 
Tuned to his lyre's enchanting airs. . E 
But 'twas his wiſdom to divide: £m hn " 
Private from ſoeial rights, decide 670 
What things are ſacred,” what profane, | T | 
Mankind from lawleſs love reſtrain, + © © 
Bid wedlock's rules be underſtood, © © © 
Build cities, carve their laws in Wood. 1 
Thence roſe the honours we affign © 3 1 675 
To Poets and their ſongs divine. 
Next theſe, illuſtrious Homer's lays, 
And bold (92) Tyrtæus, waked'by praiſe 
Fierce martial ſpirits,' at the call 
Of honour's voice to fight and fal 1 85 
93) Verſe told th events ef future days; 
(94) Verſe guided life through all it's ways; 
Verſe ſought the ſmiles of Kings to gain, 
| Who love the ſweet Pierian ſtrain, „ee 
(95) Invented ſports, and ſoothed to ref: | 685 
The mind by tedious toils oppreſt,” 
Then bluſh not, if the Muſe inſpire cke 
Thy love, and Phoebus wake ly he. 
g 1 ms ; 196) Tis 


518 PPISTLE TO THE PISOS 
(96) Tis aſk'd, if nature can/impaxt oo 
Moſt merit to a work, or art? 5:45 if Btw © 


- 2But what can ſtudious toil attain. \. n 
Without a rich and happy vein 2. 4 
Or what rude genius? each ſhould lend ©, 7178 
It's powers, each prove it's rival's friend. 
(97) Th' aſpiring youth, whoſe eager ſoul 699 
Pants for the race, and graſps the gaol, + 
Has done, has ſuffer'd much, ſuſtained uy 
Toil, heat, from wine and love refrained; 
The Pythian Singer has been ſchooled, 
And, by a ſtern harſh: maſter ruled. 
Baut tis enough if Bards exclaim, 
« Mine is the verſe that merits'fame:  '/, 
% Plague take the hindmolt! in the race 
« T'll ne er incur that vile diſgrace,” ., - 


Nor own my ignorance of aught, 
« In matters which Ine ler was taught.” 
(98) As cryers, when they hawk alu 

Their petty. wares, collect a crowd,  - 

The Poet thus, by many a field 
Enriched, by ſums that int'reſt yield. 
Calls round him an obſequious train. 
Who barter flattery for gain 

For, if his fortune can provide. e Id nad] 

A feaſt with luxuries ſupplied, iT rg v9 464 


* 
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Bail thoſe whom caſh and credit fail, 715 
Or ſave from actions aud a jail, 2 N 1 
Twould move my wonder if he kner7 
Ho to diſcern falſe friends from true. „ 
But ſhould you give or promiſe aught, , | 


Let not the man obliged be brought, 20 


Juſt when his gratitude. o'erflows, ... . 

To hear the verſes. you compole. ' : F 

He'll then exclaim: 7 Gods {. how fine, F 1811 

4% Flow juſt, how great, is every line! % i Nat 

Turn pale, ſhed kindly tears, or bound, .. 725 

Aloft in air, or ſtamp the ground. ,. | 
Hired mourners ſay, and do much more 

Than thoſe who from their hearts deplore. 

The flatt'rer thus more warmth gien 4 o 

Than he who gives unbiaſs d praiſe. 720 

Great men ('tis ſaid) with bumpers ply | 

That friend whoſe worth they mean to try. 

Should you write vezſe,/ beware of arts 

By which the crafty veil their hearts. 

Read to (99) Quinctilius aught, he'd ſay, 7235 

« Correct this line, and this, I pray,” - 

Should you declare you've tried in vain, 4 * 

But can't inprove the faulty ſtrainn .. ,- 4 

16 Then blot it out (he'd cxy).once more v4 f 1 

Work on the yerſe ill-wrought before.” 74 
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520 '2yr8t15 To Tux Prove 
But if perverſely you defend ©& VV 
| The fault you ſhould teſolve ts tend, 
No further time or pains he'd waſte, 
But leave you to yout wretched tate, k 0 I 
To love, untivall& and alone, e 745 
Vourſelf, and all thut is your own. W 
(reo) Whoe er good ſenſe with tafts nn 
Will cenſure weak and fvggiſh lines, 
Harſh verſes blame, whate'er wants grace 
Mark, and with pen reyers' ec, 
Retrench the yaih luxuriant lay, 
Compel th' obſcure to ſhine in day, 
Point what a doubtful ſenſe conveys, 
And note where you ſhould change a phraſe z 15-51 
In ſhort, be faithful to his truſt 7 
As (101) Ariſtarchus keen and jd; 7 
Nor argue thus? * Shall I offend - 
4 In trifles a teſpeRted friend?“ 
Theſe trifles ſerious miſchief breed 


To him whom flatt'ty's arts miſlead. | 
(102) As from the man whom ſeprouz Kind, 4 Daft 
Or evil lurking i in the teins, te $46) ab u of ns 


Afflict, or great (t63) Dittha's ire 
Has driven to madneſt, All vetire, 
Thus of a raging Bard the wife 
N ev'n the touch, and dn; ſlits. 


es Wn. 2 


on vm aur VE PORPAY, 

Boys hoot and pelt him, unf the crew 
Of weak incaaiwuus fool purſue. 

| When, fondly pt in thoughts ſublime 


He prowls abroad, and pom his ya, 


If, like a fowler bent on pfey /, 
Into 3 well of pit he firly, 
Though in a piteous tone he dawl, | 

« Help cummrynen ['! none hears his call, 
Should one perchanpr incline to throw | 
A rope to drag him from below, 


Sat 
| 170 


« Hold! might he not this trick have played 


60 On purpoſe, and reject your aid!“ FRET 
I cry, and jo that end relate =» 
The mad Sicilian Poet's fate. 
That men might think he had not died, 
And 'widit th! immortals place his name, 
Leap'd coolly into Bina flame. 
Let Poets die -a fag their v 
To ſave ſelf-qurderers, is to kill. 
Nor is this deed his firſt offence ; 
Nor ſhould you kindly drag him thence, 
Would he grow human, and amend, 
Or ceaſe to love a ſhameful end. 
I know not for what heinous crime 

He's curs'd with this lame itch of chyme; 


your + 


322 
Whether his father's aſhes ſtainead. wad 1 
Or the (105) Bidental's bounds profane,“ 
Heaven's wrath provoked; of this be ſure: ,. 795 
He's mad beyond all hope of cure: 1 51 
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And, as a bear who burſts his den 
Is dreaded by all prudent nen 


This dire (106) reciter of his lying d dg] 
Drives both th' unlearn'd and learn'd away... dee 
Should he o'ertake one hapleſs wight, 7 069 B 5042 
He'll ſcize and read bim dead for ſpite. 
A very leech, that ne er gives er, Il UU ul K 
But ſtill adheres till gorged with gore. 


2 , 
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NOTES on uE EPISTLE To TA PISOS; |, 


(1) Theſe firſt lines, which are conſidered by Dr. Hurd 45 | 
merely introductory, appear to me (with ſubmiſſion to fo beat | 

an authority) in a very different light. The Poet hebe illuſ- 
trates, by an animated Simile, ons of the moſt eſſential rules 
of his art; a rule as important as any one delivered throughavt 
the Poem. He begins it abruptly: (in medias res auditorim 
rapit) he dwells upon it as ſtrongly as upon any other, and 
gives no hint of it's being merely introductory tp his main 
ſubject.— Dacier is therefore (as I conceive) right in ſay ing 
that Horace enters upon his ſubject at once, and without 
any preface. $119 Abu = 470! 03 Sl WE 
Hit refine 200-1040 won I 


W ö hs 22 1 - ” | 1 42 
(2) What follows ut, % e Un 22 0 chr 
ſequence of the preceding part of the ſentence. Sanadon, 
as 4268 | | therefore, 
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therefore, reads aur, thereby making two pictures. To this 
alteration there are, I think, three objections: 1. It is un« 
authorized: 2dly. It is unlikely Horace ſhould give two 
pictures ſo very ſimilar; which appears  unneceflary, and would 
have an ill effect: 3dly. If we attend cloſely to the ſentence, 
as thus altered, we ſhall find the confirution awkward; and 
hardly grammatieal; unleſs after aut we underſtand efficiat wt; 
which ſeems an ellipſis too great to be admitted. 


(z) Colman; from this early addrefs to the Piſos, endeavours 

to draw an inference in favour of his own hypotheſis. But in 
all his Epiſtles ne, names in the der the perſon to Tm 
he writes, 

There were feveral Roman families of the name of Pits; ; 
but the perſons here addreſſed, it is agreed, were Lucius 
Calpurnias Piſo-and his two Sons. He was Conſul in the year 
of Rome 738, and is faid to have been much i in the conhdenes - 
of Auguſtus, and afterwards of . * 


( 0 Too aroag 3 | fondueb for 1313 is, 10 deut, a 
frequent fault of young Poets. But probably it was beginning 
at this time, from the example of Ovid, to be a general fault, 
of the age. The following paſſage, from Pope's Eſſay on 
Criticiſm, is appoſitely cited by Colman: . 
Some to conceit alone their taſte confine, 

2 glittering thoughts ſtruck aut at every | line, 
Pleaſed with a work where nothing? s juſt or fit, - 
Ove glittering chaos and wild heap of wit, | 


(5) Theſe, we. may conclude, were frequent topicks with 
the Poets of that period. A deſeription of the Rhine by 
eres t. ANIL by MES 10. = nz; 


a ts D. i a * 1 
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(6) A cypreſs is ſappoſed 40 be one of the objects which 
young painters were taught to imitate, —Dac. | 


@ This alludes to the caftom ampng abi the. 
ſons who had eſcaped from ſhipwreck to hang up in the temple 
of Neptune their wet garments, and a pigure repreſenting the 
circumſtances of their eſcape. Painters were nn. 
quently employed on ſuch ſubjedts. | 


(8) This image is aken rom the Roman manulafaies of 
earthen ware. | ; 

(9) This cenſure on writers who are too fond of the mar. 
vellous, is ſuppoſed by Smart to be directed againſt O 
Mctamorpheſes ; which might have been known to Horace before 
he wrote this Epiſtle. But that entertaining work has it's 


e he omprepiions, and rae | 
it too far. 


(10) The Original is, Atkins near the lower e 
Exilian School; alluding, it is fuppoſed, to a School of Gla- 


diators eftabliſhed by AZmelins Lentulus, in the neightonrkovd 
of which many Artiſts lived. 5 


(41) Dacier derives this maxim from „ede (Poe; 
cap. 26.) But there is little reſemblance between the palage 
referred to and this. The rule here enforced is indeed fo 
important and ſo obvious, that we need not trace it to any” 
other ſource than our Author's own obſervations and 

ſenſe ,—Pope (as Colman obſerves) has imitated this 5 


*. Be fare yourſelf and your own reach to know. 
* How far your genius, taſte, and learning go. 
** Lanich not beyond ywer depth, but be difereet; 
* And mark that point where ſenſe and dullneſs meet. 
2 There 


on THE ART OF PORTBY- $25 


There is all» nne. v te fas erna 0 the beginning of 
Boileau's Art of Pau. 


At the concluſion of the ts def 
the advantages of a clear order er method; (Aci, ordo) 
from which Colman infers that the work in which order is 
this 2 priori reaſoning would often deceive us. Tho truth 
ſeems to be, that Horace was ſenſible of the beauty of order 
in an Nel or Dramatich poem, wen OED 


in £p;folary 1 
(12) The paige in the Origin W_ | 
In verbis etiam tenuis att 


Dirxeris egregis, notum fi callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum. 


The meaning of this paſſage has been interpreted in differem 
ways —Dacier and Sanadon underſtand it to be, that yo 
* fhould form a new word by joining two old ones.” Hurd 
explains it thus: Inſtead of framing new words, I recom- 
mend to you any kind of artful management by which 
you may be able to give a new air and caſt to old ones. 
He gives a variety of examples, Iſtuftrating both this and the 
frſt-mentioned explanation, from Shakſpear. — But Dr. 
Reantie's conſtruction of theſe lines appears to me the bell. 
| He eonfiders the Poet in this whole paſſage (viz. from ver. 48. 
10 72 in the Original, and 75 to 325 in this Tranſlation) to be 
ſpeaking” of e words, and "arravighy | the — thas? 


< and ſparingly ono e an author 
nnn tion in the ſentene 
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«« that the Reader ſhall be at no loſs to diſcover their meaning.” | 
He cites Bond, Dryden (in his Notes on the Aneid) and the 
Abbd Batteux, as yg in this i Ins. 


2. 


(1 3) Marcus te Cethegus was a e Dk 
Orator, mentioned by Cicero, and highly praiſed by Ennius« 
He is therefore properly alluded to, here and in the 4 . 
Book ad, when the Poet is ſpeaking of ſ tile. 

The words of the Original (cin&utis Cethegis) are, 1 Ae 
properly explained by Colman, from Jaſon de Nores, a8 en- 
<«« prefling a ſeverity of manners by an alluſion to an antique 
«« gravity of dreſs.” It ſeems to mean a ſhort tight dreſs, 
called cinfus Gabinus, better adapted to active exertions than 
the looſe flowing robe uſually worn by the Romans. Colman 
has tranſlated it frait-lated. I have not N to Anglicize 


the * | | W 4 | 


948 


(14) Horace is fond of ech i in ki Oles, — ſeems to 
have approved of them in thoſe ſpecies of poetry which were 
derived from the Greeks. In his Satires and Epiſtles, however, 
his phraſes and expreſſions are en to the Latin idiom. 

ati: 14 hig 

( 5) This humour, it may be obſerved, holds, here Pb 
land, as it did formerly at Rome; and will, I ſuppoſe, , hald. 
every where under the ſame circumſtances... Cæcilius ; and; 
Plautus were allowed to coin, but not Virgil and Varins.,. Thez 
fame indulgence our authors had, at the reſtoration, of lettem : 
but it is denied to our preſent writers. ; The, reaſon is plainly f 
this: | While, arts are refining or reviving, the greater part. are : 
forced, and all are. content to be learners. When, they e 
grown to their uſual height, all aſſect to be e „With 
this a affeQation, a certain envy, as; the poet . 1 


16492 bag ” 
ee rug Ps cial F | 


ud it *7 0 
Si poſſum, invideor | 
u 
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inflauates itſelf; which is for reſtraining the privileges of 
writers; to all of whom every reader is now become a rival: 
whereas men, under the firſt character of /carners, are glad to 
© encourage every thing that makes for their inſtruction.— 
© (46) It is generally ſuppoſed that Horace, in this place, has 
in view the paſſage in Homer (Il. Book 6.) in which the ge- 
T_T ———— 
yes whe Ft 2 


1 = 4 121 14. 47 


Like eee ee ee man is 2 nk. © 
Nom green in youth, now withering on the ground: 


Another race the following ſpring ſupplies; z 
They fall ſucceſſive, and ſucceſſive riſe: | 
So generations in their turns deca j /..1 
wed 80 flauriſh theſe when thoſe are paſt, aways at 224 


rope himſelf has, in his Effay on Criticiſm, compared words 
to leaves, but i in another view. —Colnas. e 
(iy) The Poet alludes here to a bew we 
who united the lake Averna with the Lucrine lake; by which 
the Portus Julius was formed. The ſcheme is ſaid" to have 
been projected, or at leaſt executed, by Agrippa, for the pur- 
poſe of training a fleet to mateh that of Sextus Pompey. This 
mann I 777. e 28. nt 
5 an ane Basa noba #47 +] ,a0Þþ:E8.24 0 1019) 
| (19)/This alludes to the drying up of the | Palus anne | 
(another work of | Auguſtus) by the canal,” between Fats 
Azmi and Terracina, or Auxur, which Horace navigated on his 
vay to Brunduſium. See Sat. 5. Book 1. and. the Notes 
thereon.—It had — DENY Cezhe- 
\ Up CES 
| 43 Au- 
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(19) tees Gan 
by which means the inundatians, to whigh the city of Rem 
and country around it had been ſuhjgct, wert prevented. 


(20) This revival of old words is one of thoſe nicetiss iy 
compoſition not to be attempted by any but great maſters. It 
may be done two ways; Firſt, by reſtoring ſuch tertns as are 
gro intirely obſolete; or, 8ecandly, by ſelecting ant af thoſe 
which have ſtill 8 eurrengy, and are not quite laid afide, ſuch 
as are moſt forcible and expreſſive. 'Theſe choice; words 
among ſuch as are ſtill in uſe, 1 take to be thoſe which are 
employed by the old writers in ſome peculiarly firong and 


energetick ſenſe, yet ſo as to be copied with advantage by 
the moderns without appearing barbarous or affeted.—Hurd, 


(21) The purport of theſe lines and their conjenich with 
what follows, hath not (fays Hurd) been fully feen. They 
would expreſs this general propoſitigqn, ** that the ſeveral kinds 
* of poetry efſentially differ from each gther, as may be g. 

% thered, not ſolely from their different ſubjeas, but their 
« different meaſures; which good ſenſe, and an attention to 
the peculiar nature of each, TEEN mn. 
n | 


(ez) Several Greek Ports have xa by Sores. 
writers, as having invented Blegy, Archilockas,Polimnefies of 
Colophon, Callinous, Terpander, and others have divided the 
(rages of Critieks, If this point was * 
. ITED je Een r * 


, . Ir * 


| 6 For an account of Archilookus foe the 6a „ 
Note (c). 4 10 0 2309 nad k. 


* 


— * 


ak 2 . 
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tay "Theſe were; with the Greeks, the prideipal ſubjects of 
Lytick poetry. But; it may be obſerved, many of Horace's 
Odes are not comprized in this deſeription; | viz. thoſe 
which are on topicks of morality. It may therefore be 1 pre- 
ſumed there was little of this Kind iti the Greek writers, and 
that Ore ſubjeQs were added by our he 


(25) Dicks with; (and — Fe that 
tory was” one of te moſt frequerit fubjedts, boch of - 
the Greek and Roman Drama) that the ſapper of Thyeſtes * 
put for all Tragedies. Hurd thinks this ſubjee is fingled our, 
becauſe the" Tragedy of Thyeſtes, which Ennius had written, 
is patticalivly chargeable with the fable Bere cenſured; for the 


r od n 


(26) e 
-A. pater ardois 


Seevit 7 Je. 


where he Rem that the occafional Ae of file in 


Comedy; being only what might happen, on particular oceas 
ions, in common life, dobs'! not therefore make ir a e 


(27) Here it may not be improper to abba a common 
miſtake that ſeems to hæve ariſen” from the too ſtrict interpre- 
tation of the poet's rule. Fyagici cbaractert, he fays, will ge- 
revally expreſs their farrows in profaitt lan gang. From this 
juſt obſervation,” haſtily conſidered” and compared with the 
praQtice of ſome writers, it has been concluded, that what we 
call pure poetry, the effence of which conſiſts in bold figures and 
= lively imagery,” Ins no place on the ſtage} But ler the 
itiagery be ever ſo great or ſplendid, if it be ſuch only as the 
governing paſſion loves to conceĩve and paint, and if it be no 
firther dilated on, and with Ho greater ſollieitude aud curinſity, 
| Mm than 
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than the natural-working of the paſſion demands, 2 is 
ſo far from rejecting ſuch Poetry, that it glories in it as. what 
is moſt eſſential to it's true end and deſihghͥgg. , 


There is an obvious diſtinction to be made (and to that the 


poet's: rule, as explained in this Note refers) between, the ſoft 
and tender, and the more vigorous paſſions. When the former 
prevail, the mind is in a weak languid ſtate; and, though all 
alluſion and.imagery be not improper here, yet: as, that fire 


and energy of the ſoul is wanting, which gives a facility of 


ranging over our ideas and of ſeizing ſuch as may be turned to 
any reſemblance of our own condition, it will, for that reaſon, 
be leſs frequent in this ſtate of mind than in any other. Such 


imagery, too, will, for the ſame reaſon, be leſs friting; becauſe 


the ſame languid affections lead to and make us acquieſce in, 
a ſimpler and plainer expreſſion. But univerſally in the ſtronger 
paſſions the poetical character prevails, and riſes only in propor- 
tion to the force and activity of thoſe paſſions.— Hurd. 


(28) Telephus and Peleus were the heroes of two Greek 
T ragedies, now loſt, but ſuppoſed to have been written by 


Euripides; who is ridiculed by Ariſtophanes for. making his 
heroes beggars. Ennius and Nzvius had each alſo en. a 


ys on the * of Telephus. 
(29) The diſindtion between then rο ad * ody bl 
preſerved. —Foft. MS. It is indeed ſufficiently, clear,.that 


Horace, in imitation of the Greek Criticks, marks the diſtinc- 


tion between the beautiful and the pathetick in poetry. Vet 
commentators are not perfectly agreed what lind of beauty is 
meant. Hurd approves of the paraphraſe of F. Robertellus; 
which expreſſes it thys :—** It is not enough that tragedies 
«©; have that kind of beauty which ariſes, from a pomp and 
ve ſplendor of diftion; they muſt alſo. be pathetick or affect - 


20 ing. * . 
. g (aid 


W od =X .c. 
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(ſaid to be Dr. Friend) tending to prove that the word pullcber © 


may fignify beautiful in a confined ſenſe, and as diſtinguiſhed | 
from pathetick. This opinion coincides with that of Dacier 


and Sanadon, and is adopted in the preſent tranſlation. Mr. 
Wakefield, however, in his Silva Critica (Part 3d, p. 51.) 
gives an explanation differing from this. He cy pul- 
chra as ſignifying era, framed according t6 juſt rules, and 
cites Aſcenſeius and Acron as concurring in this interpreta - 
tion; which is alſo approved by one of the moſt learned of 


modern Criticks, = Parr. See _ GRO vol. 5. 


P- 350. 
The above Siemen rte « appears to be derived from 
ann 3 1 . 19. 


(30) Trogedy; as one ſaid, who had a heart tuned to Ker 
it's tendereſt emotions, (Sir Ph. Sidney) Se forth the ulcers 
that are covered with tiſſue. In order to awaken and eall forth 
in the ſpectator all thoſe ſympathies which naturally await ' 
on the lively exhibition of ſuch a ſcene, the writer muſt have a 
ſoul tuned to the moſt exquiſite ſenſibility, and ſuſceptible of 


the ſame vibrations from his own created images, which are 


known to ſhake the ſufferer in real life. This is ſo uncommon 
a pitch of humanity, that tis no wonder ſo few have ſucceeded 


in this trying part of the drama. Euripides, of all the anti- 


ents, had moſt of this ſympathetick tenderneſs in his nature; 
and accordingly we find him without a rival in this praiſe. 
They who apply themſelves to expreſs the pitiable, un, in 
tragedy, would do well to examine their own hearts by this 
rule before they preſume to practiſe upon thoſe of others. See 
this Remark applied by Cicero to the nes Food eee De 
Orat. Lib. 2. c. 45. — Hr. a 
This, it may be obſerved; is one of the precepts e 
Horace has derived from Ariſtotle; who (in his Poerick, cap. 
17.) fays: «The Poet ſhould enter as much as poſſible into the 
M m 2 | ** ſpirit 
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t ſpirit of the ſubje& while he is compoſing : for thoſe who are 
% moved by paſſions themſelves, will expreſs thoſe. paſſions 
«« moſt forcibly from their own feelings. Hence he who is 
« really. agitated, ſtorms, and he who is really angry upbraids 
hy moſt truly and naturally; and hence the fctions of a good 
poet may be ſaid to reſemble thoſe of a madman, the duti- 
«« lity of his fancy having the ſame effect on the mind of the 
«« one, as real ecſtaſy (or frenzy) has on the other,“ Pye's 
Tranſlation. See alſo Mr, Pye's ingenigus remagka: on; this 
paſſage, in his Commentary, p. 363. | F 


(32) Here alſo our Poet had (it is ſaid) the Stagyrite in 


view; though, I think, Horace explains himſelf more clearly 
on the ſubje& than Ariſtotle. ** The diſtinction between 2. 
<. opzoror and. ro aporler (fays Mr. Pye) lies in the one relating 
<« to manners in general, the other to the manners of particular 
«© perſons, as Achilles, Ulyſſes, &c. which ſhould be. drawn, 
« according to the received opinion. So Horace: Ayt famam 
E ſequere (ro. ch aut ſibĩ convenientia ſinge (Tp H).“ 
J apprehend however that Aut famam ſeſuers, applies to 
characters already celebrated and known; that this firſt rule is 
W illuſtrated by the inſtances of Achilles, &.; and 
that the ſecond (which ſeems to apply intirely to new and 


feigned characters) is referred to. afterwards in the lines $;, 


2 inexpertum, Ac. which ſeem to be Dine 


1 Dr. Beattie very juſtly remarks that, 5 thoſe. ** 
« form their judgment of Achilles from the imperfeRt ſketch 
e given of him here, and conſider him only as a : 
* «, poſition « of anger, revenge, fierceneſs, obſtinacy, and pride, 
«© can never enter into the views of Homer, nor be ſuitably 
f affected with his narration. All theſe vices, are, no,doubt, 
” in ſome degree combined in Achilles; but they are tempered 
ec * with qualities of * dünn ſort, which rendet him a mol 


c inte- 


» > 2 > A 


F 
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e linteretting charakter, and of courſe make the Ilad a oſt 
" intereſting poem.” » E on Poetry 100 Muſik, Paik" n 
ek e LPT 


(49) Bintthey" eee wid: Mate GE 
Hemer). But there is no occafion for the change; - fiee the 
chief ſabſect of the Niad is the honour done to Achilles ; for 
— pt engages 1-4 
— 


(34) The Nals 8 here were all frequent he 
raters in the n mann N * 


(35) Hard ay we u rad | 


hn ſervetur ad i imum 


e ab incepto proceſlerit, ait fbi conſtet. 


For, he obſerves, ** the rule bs; «appar from the reſo of 
« the thing, and from Ariſt6tte,” — Let an bee, of 
character be preſerved, or ir leaſt a confſfenty.” A charac- 
ter, he argues, may not be uniform, and yet may be confiftent. 
(See Ariſtot. Poet. cap. 15.) That uniformity and confiftericy 
may be diſtinguiſhed, cannot be denied: but the queſtion is, 
whether they were meant to be ſo here? and whether the whole 
paſſage quoted might not be intended by Horace to Expreſs | 
conſiſtency alone? At all events, aur has not, I Rare 
authority of any old Edition or MS. ; 1 
(36) Lambin's comment on ab gage nee 
communia dicere) is, Conimunia boc loco apfellat Horatius arguments 
fabularum a nulls aubuc tractata; et ita, que rubvis expofits fant = 

ct in mudis fubdaumadb paſta, quaff wacua tt a nanu bers. 
And that this is the true meaning of cm is 5 evidently | 
fixed by the words bu indiglague, which are explatizory: of 
M m 3 | it. 
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it. Hurd. Dacier, Sanadon, and ſeveral other commentators, 
give a ſimilar explanation. Dr. Foſter ſaid, Communia is 
« uſed in the ſame ſenſe as Homer uſes Zuma xuprre woe, 
« ſpoils to be diſtributed in common to all.” And Horace 


_ alſo expreſſes it by © wacuum. Libera per vacuum poſi weſtigia 
cc princeps. —Foſt. MS. This opinion appearing moſt con- 
ſiſtent with the ſubſequent words of the paſſage, has been 
adopted in this Tranſlation. Vet there are reſpeQable autho- 
rities for a different interpretation. Baxter explains rie 
communia dicere, to mean res vulgares diſertis verbis enarrare, 
vel bumile thema cum dignitate tractare; and he citos the Scho- 
liaſt; who ſays, Difficile et communes res propriis explicary uur bis. 
But a learned Critick, Vincentius Gaudius, has publiſhed a 
volume to prove. that this paſſage has the directly oppoſite ſenſe 
to that given to it by Lambin and Hurd, and that communia 
ſignifies ſubjechs already treated of. „ His interpretation is 
approved by Dr. Parr; who (in the Britiſh Critick, vol. 5. 
p. 356.) has given an abſtract of the opinion of . Gaydius, in 
the following terms: Verbum communia fignificare, jam 
5 oecupata et nota, docuerunt cum lingua Latina univerſim, 
« tym maxime Juriſprendia Romana. Inde didicimus et vocis 
% proprium notionem, quæ vox ſignificat ſuum cujuſque. . He 
thus applies his canon to the lines of Horace. bet Difficile eſt 
* ita tractare communia, ſeu publica, ſeu nota, ut tua propria, 
« ſeu privata, ſeu nova fiant. . Hunc tamen ego conatum tibi 
40 ſuadeo, Aecipe igitur docilis, quæ trado, precepta. Materia 
« communis erit propria, five materia publica erit privats, five 
« materia nota erit nova, fi, &c. Whatever may de che 
force of argument in this Treatiſe {which ; has not yet fallen 
into my hands) I conceive the above mode of paraphratng the 
diſputed paſſage 1 1s hardly juſtifiable by any fair rule of con- 
ſtruction; ſince it turns a copulatire into a disjunctive. i in order 
to ſupport an hypotheſis, which otherwiſe the ſecond ſentence 


of * Falage ſtrongly ag | To lay It iz difficalt ta 
in treat 


K 
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ce beat brown ſubjecs in an appropriate manner -I would ' 
<<. adviſe-you rather to turn the Iliad into acts, than bring out 
Dan unknown an untold" ſtory,“ is ſurely little better than 


nonſenſe, and very different from the ſame ſentenee when 


change the copulative and into yet; a change which takes away 
all the abſurdity. I have however Aated theſe different 
opinions, for the Rekder's information, without Pretending to 
decide. © See a long diſcuſſion of this paſſage in 2 Life 
of Johnſon, vol. 2. p. 86. e gangiged 


637) Fade a materity is 11 the reverſe af what the Podt had | 
before ſtiled communia; the latter meaning ſuch ſubject or 
racters, as, though by their nature left in common to all, — 
yet, · in fact, not been occupied by any writer, the former thoſe 
which had already been malle publick by « occupation, In order 
to acquire a property in ſubjects of this ſort, the Poet directs 
us to obſerve the three following cautions : 1ſt. Nee to follow 
the trite. round of the original work, i. g. not ſervilely and 


| ſcrupulouſly to adhere to it's plan and method. adly. Not to 


be jranſlators, inſtead of imitators, i. e. if it ſhall be thought | 


fit to imitate more expreſsly any part of the Original, to. do i it 


with freedom and ſpirit, and without a flaviſh attachment. to 
the mode of expreſſion, 3dly. Not to- adopt any particular 
incident that may occur in the propoſ ed model, which either 
decency or the nature of the work would ok; —Hurd. 


68 4s is tr 5 
T* 


(38) Nothing 11 more e than to hin aut 
quoted as a proof that Tranſlators ſhould not adhere to the 


1 70 19% 


Words of their Originals, but may paraphraſe u /ibitum; pet 


nothing can be more evident than that Horace is here giving: - 
directions to imitators. Nr to ere s the Ker merely). 
r 5 bee ee 92 | | 5 * 
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(39) The Tomas wine: were Dithyrambick writers. But 
the word «v«2x9; has different ſenſes, and either may ſignify a 
Poet who ſtrolls circum picos et circum campita, or ane woo 
profes his thoughts in & romnd-abut vay Tel. Ms. 


(46). This is certaidly incompleat as a equation of the 
opening of the Odyſſey; but it ſufficiently pnſwery Horace's 
porpple in this paſſage. For a wore perſeQ Wralgsien & * | 
beginning of the Odyſſey, ſee Epiſt. 3. Bonk 1. b 


2 Meleager 1 uncle to piss This paſſage js. id 


turn of Diomed, began his Poem from the : death o 0! ' Meleager. 
The ſubſequent line 3 18 thought tq allade to another Ppetaſter 
who began a Poem « on the Trojan war with recoupting the 
birth of Helen a and her Brothers and Siſter, from the two * 


of Leda. 


(42) This rule, that you ſhould begin an Epick Poem in 
the middle of the flory and throw the preceding part into nar- 
ration,” has long been an eftabliſhed canon of criticiſm. vet 
it may be doubted whether any Critick would have thou ught of 
it, had not the example of Homer ſhewn it's good e It 
ſeems manifeſt that,” in this paſlage, ! Horace has  Epict "ack | 
more than Dramatich poetry i in view, 


%- - * 


(43) The Cantor ſeems to have been the Leader or 8 
cipal perſon. of the N 8 . * 

(44) This celebrated — of the four ages oma is 
| fuppoſed by ſome to be the Original from which 'Shakſpeare's 
ven ages (in the ſpeech of Jaques) was derived But the 
diviſion of the life of man into certain periods max be found 
in the works of more modern writers, from whom Shak- 
ſpeare might have derived n. It is ſaid indeed that 


emble- 
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emblematical repreſentations of the different ages of human 
— — 
! 

hood „ . eee 88 
aud athers have done, upon little or no authority; I confider 
the expreſſion as & firiking proof of our Poet's acquaintance 
with human nature. Young men, generally ſpeaking, enjoy 
the preſent; old men {abſurd as it may ſeem). look forward to 
the future: and he muſt have little experience, who does not 
recalled} many inſtances of perſons with one foot in the grave, 
who cheriſhed hopes and purſued projects an 
Wann 


(40 The rule 8 by the French Criticks 
«« nover to ſtain the theatre with blood, (de ne pas enſang- 
lanter le theatre) is neither derived from the ſchool of Axiſto- 
tle, nor the practice of the Greek tragedians. It ſeems to have 
ariſen from this precept of Horace, as I think, nme 


Nec pueros coram populo Medea 3 


It is to the improbability, not the cruelty, that Horace objects. 
Tncredulug odi. I do not conceive coram populo to allude to the 
ſpectators, but the Chorus. Pye on . Poet. P- 200. 


(47) Metaſtaſio obſerves on this ſadjeR, that in Horace's 
time the Romans were accuſtomed to five Acts, and to four 
«. reſts or intervals: and Horace reaſonably ſuppoſed that a 
« Poet would hazard the ſucceſs of his drama, however perſect, 
© if he tried to bring the audience to a caſtom different from 
& that which prevailed in the publick theatres at the time 
when he. wrote. If Horace had written his Art of Poetsy 

©. forty: years before, he would probably have. recommended 
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« reaſon that forty years after he adviſed it to be made in 
« five. For in an Epiſtle of Cicero to his brother Qyiatus it 
<« appears evident that the publick dramas. were then com- 
« monly put into three and not five Acts. Pye's Comment, 
on Arilt. Poet. c. 12. Note 2. There is certainly no natural 
reaſon why a Play ſhould conſiſt of five Acts rather than any 
other number. Yet in our times no Tragedy in three or four 
Addis (though ſeveral ſuch have been brought on the ſtage) has 
met with much ſucceſs. And, unleſs we were to lengthen or 
ſhorten each Act conſiderably (which on other aceounts might 
be inconvenient) the ſpace of time oceupied by five Acts ſeems 
— calculated to arreſt our nm ame. ne Att. 


; its 12 3 M1 


(48) In many of the Greek W the Ava was 
brought about by the intervention of a God or Goddeſs. This 
the Romans imitated, _ as Ae ſeems to Intimhace, 1955 
. 


(49) The Chorus as Ariſtotle) as to' be 20 
e as one of the characters of the drama, and be deemed 5 part 
* of the whole, and contribute to the action. Vet not in the 
«« manner uſed by Euripides, but like Sophocles. . In other 
«« Poets the parts that are ſung ſeem to have no more relation 
« to, the fable, than to another tragedy.” Pet. c. 18.— 
Horace ſeems to have derived his two firſt rules for the ma- 
nagement of the Chorus from the  faregoing paſſage. But 
neither Ariſtotle, nor Horace (as Mr. Colman juſtly obſerves) 
has taken up the queſtion whether a Chorus be expedient. or 
not, ; each of them giving directions for the proper condu& 
e of the Chorus, conſidered as an eſtabliſhed and received part 
* of tragedy.” Mr. Colman's remarks: an this paſſage are 
very judicious. But the ſubject is. diſcuſled; fully, and, as 1 
conceive, on the ſoundeſt principles of common ſenſe and 
experience. in Mr. Pye's e on Ariſtotle, 
£91 c. 14, 
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c. 12. Note 4. He has, I think, compleatly overthrown the 
chief arguments by which the expediency. of a Chorus is-ſup- 
ported. Perhaps the only juſt motive for any partiality to this 
unnatural and troubleſome appendage to the Drama, is the 
opportunity it gives the Poet of varying our amyſement by 
the intermixture of Lyrick poetry, No man of taſte, who has 
read Elfrida and Caractacus, can be inſenſihle to the charm 
that may be thus imparted to a dramatick poem. But that 
charm is in a great meaſure loſt on the ſtage; as thoſe Poems 
(notwithſtanding the excellent management of the Chorus in 
both) have, I think, ſhewn in the repreſentation.  'The ar- 
guments in favour of the Chorus may be found in Pere 
Brumoy's Theatre Des Grecs, Maſon's Letters n to n. 
and Hurd's News: on ! — 


0050 Theſe Ps: of hy Chorus are a a the 
general practice of the Greek writers: but, in particular in- 
ſtances, they have been obliged to deviate from one or other 
of them. In fact, they often claſh with each other; as might, 
J apprehend, be ſhewn (notwithſtanding the ingenious argu- 
ments of Hurd to the contrary) did it not lead to too long a 
diſcufbop. Hurd himſelf indeed acknowledge that the im- 
portant advice 70 keep ſecrets, is not always.caſy to be fol- 
1 lowed,”” and that the ahleſt writer will ſometimes find 

«+ himſelf embarraſſed by the Chorus,” We may add, this 
embarraſſment would be inſurmountable in modern trage- 

dies; which are ne 3 _—_ ben ae, 

* 


(G1 Et: . (fo 4 


accompany the Chorus, can little intereſt the Engliſh Reader. 
It is however curio ; and tends to prove that the Tragedy of 
the Ancients partook leſs of the nature of our 'Tragedies than 
Om e panes and. that 2 mere peruſal of them can 


\ 
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give us but little idea of what they were in the repreſentation, 

With regard to the oje of this paſſage in penevale I thke 
Hurd's opinion to be far the moſt probable; via. « that the 
c Poet's intention was, not to cenſure the falſe reſmements of 
„ the ſtage muſick; but, in a ſhort digreſſive hiſt6ty; to de- 
« {cribe the riſe and progreſs of the trur. It is necordingly 
fo tranſlated here. But the ſentence that begins © Indod#%s 
ce quid enim ſaperet, e.“ appeats, as Jaſon De Neres' (Whom 
Colman cites) has explained it, to be a kind of Parentheſis, and 
to refer to what had been ſaid before of the original ſimplicity of 
the Roman muſick; which was ſuited to the taſte of a mixed and 
partly ruſtiek audience. Mr. Colman ingenionſly ſuggeſts 4 
aranſpoſition of the two lines, placing them immediately after 
line 207 in the Original (3 50 in this Franflation) which would 
make the ſenſe clearer were it warranted by any authority, 
But he has very properly printed the paſſage in the accuſtomed 
form. Hurd's explanation of thefe lines, which he confiders 
25 a ſneer on ſome pretended Philofophers, who cenfured the 
refined ſtile of modern muſick, ſeems to 5 far-ferthed ry con- 


rare 


* 
1 


(52) « Chorus (ay Dr: Hurd) here means the whole dra 
«.. matick performance; which was originally nothing ele.” 
I take this remark to be perſectly jeſt. But if the Chorus was 
originally the: whole of the Play, and the ſpeaking parts were 
gradually introduced and multiplied during the proprefs of it's 
improvement, we may ſurely eonſider the inſtitution itſelf, 
however it's defects may be compenſated by ſome beauties, or 
gloſſed over by ſpecious me as a remnant of ancient 
8 | 89-45 £1: ET 8 

65 Dacier and e theſe 1 Boes te de rede 
on the language of the Chorus, as having become obſcure and 


ag 2 
| them 
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them as © highly encomiaſticle, yet with great exaQneſs de- 
« claring the fpecifick excellence of the Chorus; which lay, 
„ Heinſius has well obſerved, 1. In ineuleating important 
« moral leſſons; and 2. In delivering uſeful preſages and mo- 
—— ·K— ———— 


«: n Abrt 9/8 | | BE of a 


(54) The Engliſh Reader ſhould 48 be told that 1 — 


name for Tragedy (vpayuta) means literally the Goa? ſong, the 
_ I r nn, 


6595 nn gives rales for a ſpecies of compoſition 
with which we are little acquainted, viz. the Greek Satyr; a 
drama partaking of the nature both of Tragedy and Comedy. 
The Cyclops of Euripides is the only remaining —_ 
of it. 

Hurd properly diſtinguiſhes mene the Satyrick plays of 
the Greeks: (which appear to have been introduced at Rome 
before the. time: of Horace) and the Aiellane pieces, a kind of 
Tragi-Comedy which had been imported to Rome from Atella, a 
town of the Oſci in Campania, The perſons, in the former (he 
obſerves) were Satyrs, in the other not. See his Notes on 
Tha Art of Poetry, p. 184. Note 221.—Colman is, I think, 
right in ſappoſing (contrary to the Opinion of Darier and 
Hurd) that Horace, in giving rules for the Wee | 
I | 


W 369 1 perfoRy-agreowhth Mr. Colman Ane dee 
pre tation of incalumi pravitate (bidding farewell to his gravity) 
is both unwarranted by the uſual ſenſe of the word income 
and by the general ſenſe of this paſſage. The only inſtance 
quoted by Hurd, of incolums. being uſed in the ſonſe lie gives 
it, is in the ,5th- Ode of the 3d Book, Incalumi Juui er urbe 
Lond. Bag even-ahat;paſſdge.eafly admins of the uind: ven. 

2 | ſtruction 
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ſtruction of the word; and it is accordingly ſo conſtrued by 


almoſt all the commentators. In the preſent inſtance, the | 


Satyr being a ſpecies of drama holding a middle place between 
Tragedy and Comedy, it is ſurely more probable that Horace 
ſhould fay, the Writer, in the jeſts he interſperſed with it, 
preſerved a degree of dignity or (more properly perhaps) force 

of ale, — that he 2 threw it off. - z 


(57) The Commentators wn given various oat. of 
this precept. - De Nores interprets it to ſignify, that the fame 
actor who repreſented a God or Hero in the tragick part of the 
Drama, muſt not be employed to repreſent a Faun or Silvan in the 
Satyrick. Dacier has a ſtrange conceit concerning the joint 
performance of a Tragedy and Atellane at one time, the fame 
God or Hero being repreſented as the principal ſubject and 
character of both; on which occaſion (ſays he) the Poet 
recommends to the author not to debaſe the God or Hero of 
the Tragedy, by ſinking his language and manners too low in 
the Atellane ; whoſe ſtile, as well as meaſure, ſhould be pecu- 
liar to itſelf, equally diſtant from Tragedy and Fare. 

The author of the Engliſh Commentary (Dr. Hurd) tells us 
that Gods and Heroes were introduced as well into the 
«© Satyrick as the Tragick Drama, and often the very ſame Gods 
« and Heroes which had borne a part in the preceding Tragedy; 
«« a practice which Horace, I ſuppoſe, intended, by this _ 
* to recommend as moſt regular.” 4 „ ants: 

The two ſhort Notes of Schrevelius, i in my pinion, more 
clearly explain the ſenſe of Horace, and are in theſe words: 
 Poema ſerium jocis Satyricis ta commiſcere — ne feilieet: is, gui 
paulo ante Dei inſtar aut Herois in _ _w Ns * 
lacernoſus prodeat. 
| On the whole, ſuppoſing the Satyrick Piece to be Tragi- 
Comick, as Dacier himſelf ſeems half inclined to believe, the 
Peer of Horace only recommends . author ſo to ſupport 

ü his 
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his principal perſonage, that his behaviour in the Satyrick 
ſcenes {hall not debaſe the character he has ſuſtained in the 

Tragick. No ſpeeimen remaining of the Roman Saꝶrici piece, 
I may be permitted to illuſtrate the rule of Horace by a brilliant 
example from the ſerio- cumici Hiſtories of the Sovereign of our 
Drama. The example to which I point is the charater of 
The Prince of Walks in the two parts of Henry the Fourth. . Such 


a natural and beautiful decorum is maintained in the diſplay of 
that character, that the Prince is as diſcoverable in the looſe - 


ſcenes with Falſtaff and his aſſociates, as in the n 
chamber, or the cloſet. Colman. 1 


4 5 8) There — to be no occaſion here for Dr. Hard's 
conjectural alteration of the text from inornata to honarata, in 
order to give the firſt part of the paſſage an oppoſite meaning 
to that which is uſually aſſigned to it.  Dominantia dura, it is 
agreed by moſt of the Commentators, means reigaing wards, 
viz. words in common uſe; and I know not that the epither 
(as applied to language) is any where uſed i in the more cle- 
vated ſenſe, which Hurd gives to It. | 


(59) The reader need not "- told that Davus i 1s the fre- 


quent name of a Slave in Comedy. Pythias is aid to have 


been a maid Servant, who cheats her Maſter Simo, in a Co- 

medy of Lucilius. The ſenſe therefore is, Do not let a 

« high and reſpectable perſonage, like Silenus (for inſtance) 

* though he may jeſt occafionally, deſcend to the coarſe lan- 
% guage : and humour of the loweſt characters i in Comedy.“ 


(60) This — is analogous to that, before g given (v. 129 
of the Original, 217, &c. of the Tranſlation) concerning 
tragedy. It directs to form the Satyrs out ofa known ate 
The reaſons are, in general, the ſame for both. Only one 


ſeems peculiar to the Satyrs. For . caſt of them . 


* 


— — 
— —ę—ͤö: —_— - — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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noceſlarily romantick, and the perſons, thoſe fantaſtick _ 
called Satyrs, the ro oe, er probable, will require the ſubiect 


to have gained a popular belief, without which the Mane 
tion mult appear unnatural. 4 


No theſe ſubjects, which have gained — id 
conſequence of old tradition and their frequent celebration in 


the poets, are what Horace calls nora; juſt as newly. invented 


ſubjects, or ſuch as had not been employed by other writers, 
indicta, he, on a like occaſion, terms ignota. Having men- 
tioned Silenus, one of the commoneſt characters in the drama, 
an objection immediately offers itſelf: hut what good Poet 
« will engage in ſubjects and characters ſo trite and hacknied?” 


The anſwer is, 2x noro fctum carmen ſequar, i. e. however trite 


and well known this and fome other characters, effentink to 
the Satyr, are, yet there will be ſtill room for fiction and 

to ſhew itſelf. The conduct and difpoſition of the play may 
be wholly new, and above the ability of common VINE) 
tantum, eries uncturagut gas —Hurd. 


; 


(61) Having before ſettled the true idea of the Styriek file 


in general, he now treats of the peculiar language of the 


Satyrs themſelves. This common ſenſe demands to be i in 
conformity with their ſylvan character, neither aff 
tender and gallant, on the one hand, nor groſsly and olfentely 
obſcene, on the other. The firſt of theſe cautions ſeems 
levelled at a falſe improvement, which, on the introduQtion-of 
the Roman Satyr, was probably attempted on the fimple rude | 
plan of the Greek, without conſidering the ruſtick extraction 
and manners of the Fauns and Satyrs. The latter obliquely 
glances at the impurities of the Atellane ; whoſe licentious 
fibaldry would, of courſe, infed the firft eflays of the Remi 
Satyr. Hurd. 


(62) 1 
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4650 This oft Ane on the 8 concludes with foams 
directions about the Tambick verſe. The Satyrs in this reſpect. 
as: in every other; fuſtained an intermediate character between 
Tragedy and Comedy. For, accurately ſpeaking, their proper 
meaſure, as the Grammarians teach, was the [ambick, enlivened 
with the Tribrachys. Vet there was likeneſs enough to con- 
fider this whole affair of the metre under the ſame head. The 
Roman dramatiek writer were very careleſs in their verſifi- 
cation; which aroſe, as is hinted (v- $35! ke. ) from an im- 
moderate and undiſtinguiſhing veneration for their old Poets. 
Hurd. Wieland ſuppoſes the whole paſſage to be a raillery on 
the Roman Poets, implying. that they did not underſtand the 
brſt principles of the metre in which they profeſſed to write. 
As ſuch a notion ſeems never to have occurred to any com- 
mentator, or perhaps to any reader of Horace, and as there 
is nothing, in the paſſages preceding or following this, which 
gives the leaſt intimation of ſuch a meaning, we may ſurely 


ſaſpeR the judgment of the learned Critick to have been 


warped by partiality to his hypotheſis; which this con- 
Rin of 19900 paſſage tends to ſupport. x 


1 *- 


(6) 1 have purpoſely paraphraſed this he to remove 
the apparent ambiguity of the Original. Hic, I ſuppoſe (with 


Dacier) to refer, not to the pure Iambick lines, which conſiſt 


of Iambick feet only, but to the verſes, in which Iambiek feet 
were varied by Spondees, but fill retained the ſecond, fourth 


and arth re in the verſe; 


(65) Tt appears, 5 ** 7 OY 15 ; faibhere concerning the . 


of dramatick poems, was peculiarly calculated for the correc- 


| Yor N the Roman negligence in this reſpect. This, if it had 
N n 7 not 
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not been ſo expreſsly told us, would have been ſeen from the 
few remaining fragments of the old Latin plays, in which 4 
remarkable careleſſneſs of numbers is obſerved.— Hurd. The 
learned Critick goes on to draw an inference in favour of his 
own. hypotheſis. But I conceive the careleſſneſs of numbers in 
the old Latin Poets was not confined to &rimatick writers, and 
that Horace is oz ſpeaking generally. Were it otherwiſe, 
che application of one paſſage would go little 9 to * 
e e ee e 185 e bits - 
| (66) Colman here cites a fimilar bang from the hs 
Critic iſm, f in which Fo has improved pan on =p 8 


Be Homes ids your ſtudy and delight: —. 
| Read them by day, and meditate by night: 
hence form your judgment, thence your Ades with 
And trace the Muſes upwards to their 8 6, £01 6 
Still, with itfelf compared, his text peruſe, 85 . 640 
I And let 2275 comment be the Masta Muſe: £ 
667 This cenſure on Plautus has been perien ty art to 
ſevite; and Sanadon (on little authority) would alter . in 
the Original, to zo ; which” deftroys, I think, the ſpirit of 
the paſſage. Horace is not apt to qualify and limit his opi- 
nions, either of praife or cenfure. But ſuch qualifications and 
limitations are often underſtood, and left for us to diſcover.— 
In the preſent inſtance I believe, with Hurd, the common n . | 
ſwer to be the true one; viz. that Horace, *endeavouting 
«© to beat down the exceſſive veneration of the elder Roman 
« Poets, and among the reſt of Plautus, cenſures, without 
'* reſerve, every the leaſt defect in his writings; though, in 


& general, he agreed in N him. : 


cr 
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68 n is very true, as Df. Hurd has obſerved,” that the 
Artithts did not diftinguiſh accurately between delicate wit 
and coarſe ribaldry, The reaſbn of this ke has ingenioufly, 
auc I think truly, explained in a Note on this paſſage, too ling 
for inſertion here, but well worthy of che fendet's peru. 


(69): Aiſchylus'firſt increaſed the nowmber of the Actors from 
on ti tw, redoesd' the Chorus; and made the Dialogue the 
printipub part of the Tragedy. Sophocles introduced tliree 
AQors amd the painting of the ſcenes. Arift. Poet, cap. 4. 
Mr. Nye (in a Note on another part of the'Poedick) hav ex- 
phamed this more at large, und wich {great perſpicuity. 
Tragedy (hv obſerves) owed it's birth to a kind of Oda, in 
hefiocur of Bacchus, which was pefformed at the feffival' in 
h6nouy of that Peity by rival Poets, and the prise given to 
the ſasceſsful candidate was 4 Goat, from whenee it derived 
its name. It occurred firſt to Theſpis, one bf theſe cbnỹq n- 
ing Bards, to enhiven the dulneſs of his periodick ſong by ſome 
tale or fible;/to-be- recited between the intervals hy one of the 
perſons employed to ſing in the Ode. To-this-perfon Æſchy- 
Jus added a ſecond aQor, as Sophocles afterwards did a third, 
forming a dramatick dialogue, in which the öfiginal reciter of 
the fable, taken from the muſical performers of the Ode, had 
only a ſubordinate part. For 4 confiderable time, however, 
the muſical part continued to be conſidered av the chief, and 
the dramatick part as a kind of deviation from the regular 
form of tragedy, which was fatitionied by religioh add ſup- 
ported and regulated by the ma "fp ard from that circum- 
ſtance received the apellation 0 Epiſode, which it eber aſter- 
wards retained. From this it is obvious that the Chorus was 
not the choice of the Poet, but a neceſſary appendage, to . 
theatre, which neither law nor cuſtom would permit 4 
diſpenſe with. Comment. on Ariſt. cap. 12, note 2. p. 21 P. 
220.—Dacier wonders that Horace ſhould « omit the REF F 
| Nun 2 provements 
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provements of Eſchylus mentioned by Ariſtotle, and that Ari 
ſtotle ſhould omit thoſe mentioned by Horace. The truth is, 
neither of them intended a compleat account of the improve- 
ments of the Greek ſtage, but only ſo much of them as was 
neceſſary to the views of eee | 


(70). * Properly ſpeaking (ſays Hurd) the law only abo- 
«© liſhed the abuſe of the Chorus. The ignominy lay in drop- 
ping the entire uſe of it, on account of this reſtraint. 
Horace was of opinion, that the Chorus ought to have been 
<c. retained, though the ſtate had abridged it of the licenſe it 
« jt ſo much delighted in, of an illimited and intemperate 
« ſatire.” The foregoing opinion, though ingenious, ſeems. 
too far-fetched, and not juſtified by the text of Horace, The 
common interpretation, viz. that the ignominy confiſted-in 
it's having been bantſhed for it's licentious ſlander, appears (as 
Colman has well obſerved) the moſt rational and juſt. The 
following paſſage, in the Epiſtle to Auguſtus, on the ſuppreſſion 
of the Feſcennine verſes, e ee WEE | 


— | 


589 


| | quin etiam lex | 

= We lata, malo quz nollet carmine quenquam / 

. Deſcribi, Vertere modum formidine fuſtis, p 
Ad bene dicendum delectandumque redacti. : 


Till perſonal abuſe and flanderous trains 8 
Were check'd by legal penalties and kn” ; | "24D 
By dread of flripes reformed, the Poet's lays 
No ſought to charm us, nor refuſed to praiſe. _ 

{71) This judgment of the Poet, recommending domeftick 
ſubjects as fitteſt for the tage, may be enforced from many 


obvious reaſons. As, t. That i it renders the Drama infinitely 
more 
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more affecting: and this on many accounts: Firſt, as a ſubject 
taken from our own annals muſt carry with it an air of greater 
probability, at leaſt to the generality of the people, than one 
borrowed from thoſe of any other nation: Secondly, as we all 
find a perſonal intereſt in the ſubject: Thirdly, as it affords the 
beſt and eaſieſt opportunities of catching our minds by frequent 
references to our manners, prejudices, and cuſtoms :—and, 

Fourthly, as the writer himſelf, froni an intimate acquaintance 
with the character and genius of his own nation, wilt be more 
likely to draw the manners with life and ſpirit. Next, which 
ſhould ever be one great point in view, it renders the drama 
more generally uſeful in it's moral deſtination. For, it being 
converſant about domeſtick acts, the great inſtruction of the 
fable more ſenſibly affects us; and the characters exhibited, 
from the part we take in their good or ill -qualities, will more 


probably influence our condut.—Hurd. The fame learned 


Critick obſerves that the practice has been but little followed. 
The Romans, after ſome attempts in this way, ſoon relapſed 
into their old uſage. Succeeding times continued the ſame 
attachment to Grecian, with an equal fondneſs for Roman 
ſubjects; which he accounts for, from our early prejudice i in 
favour of the illuſtrious names of thoſe ſtates, Shakſpeare was, 
he obſerves, the firſt who broke this bondage of claſſical ſuper- 
ſition. In the execution of this rule, of celebrating domeſtick 


ads, much, he adds, will depend on the æra from whence the 


ſubje& i is taken. Times too remote have almoſt all the ſame in- 
conveniences, and none of the advantages, which attend the 
ages of Greece and Rome; and thoſe of later date are too 
familiar to us, and have not as yet acquired that venerable caſt 
and air which Tragedy demands and age only can give, In 
general, that zra is fitteſt for the poet's purpoſe, which, though 
freſh enough in our minds to warm and intereſt us in the eyent 
of the action, is yet at ſo great a diſtance from the preſetit' 


times, as to have loſt all thoſe mean and diſparaging cirenm- 


Nn 3 ances, 


PE 
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ſtances, which unavoidably adhere to recent deeds, and in 
ſome meaſure fink the nobleſt modern tranſactions to 1 level 


of ordinary life. IId. 


| (72) The gown (Toga) being the common Romin habit, 
ſignifies Comedy; and the inwoven purple, Pretexta being ap- 
propriated to the higher orders, refers to Tragedy. Togate was 
alſo uſed as a general term to denote all plays in which the 
habits, manners and arguments were Roman. Thoſe, of 
which the cuſtoms and ſubjects were Grzcian, like the Com 
dies of Terence, were called palliatæ.— Colman. This ac · 
count is ſupported by the authority of many of the Criticks. 
Dacier, however, maintains that Pretexte (when uſed in 
contradiſtinction to Togate) fignify comedies of a higher caſt 
and graver fort, and Tegatæ (when oppoſed to Pretexte, for 
atherwiſe they ſignified generally all Roman plays) were 
Comedies on leſs important ſubjects, and exhibited cfm 
of inferior rank, | | 

(73) Lucius Calpurnins Piſo derived his deſeent from Calus, 
the Son of Numa Pompilius. Horace therefore addreſſes the 
Pisos by the flattering term of Pompilius fanguis. This is 
manifeſtly deſigned to ſoothe their family pride ; ; (as in Ode 
17. Lib. 3. where he addreſſes #lius Lamias) and the ſenſe 
ſeems to be, You, who from your high birth, as well as 
e talents, are enabled to lead the faſhion in criticiſm, 
ſet the example of a good taſte, by reprobating the incor». 
« re and flovenly ſtile of our Poets,” "74h Ar 


| 69 This opinion of Demoeritus is alſa reported in Cicero 
De Divinatione, Lib. 1. (Negat enim fone furore Democritoy 
nun uam pectam magnum. gie pofe): and in his Treatiſe Do 
Oratore, Lib. 2. cap. 46.—Horace does not probably mean 
wah, condans de notian, but to ridicule the abuſe of it; 
There 
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There are few more favourite topicks with him ban the, ab- 
ſurdities of Poeraſters. See Sat. 4. Book 1. Epiſt., 19. Book. L, 
and Epiſt. 2. Book 2. No argument can therefore. be drawp 
from. this or the other ſatirical parts of the poem, ip favour of 
that -hypotheſis which makes the ſole object of this _—_ 
be the deterring A Piſo from emkring pee. 


(75) For an account of the land of Antieyra, which 1 
duced moſt of the Hellebore uſed for the ers. of madneſs. Fe 


the Notes on Sat. 3. Book As 


079 The Orator 1 was of the fine mind; et he 62605 his 
pupil to the Academy. for inſtruction. De Orat. Lib. 1. ap: 
12.) And he ſpoke, we Know, fram h his own example, having 
acquired his oratorical fill, not in the ſchools of the rhgtoriciang, 
ber the quali: of the Academy. (De Orat. P. 622. El. Ed.) By 
the reaſon he gives for this advice though common. to the Poet 
(whoſe character as well as the Orator's, it.is, pgfe voluntares 
impe/lere que wehis, unde welts deducere) is gt not the only one 
whigh, reſpechs the Post. For his buſigeſs ih, to, paint, and 
that not only, as the Orator does, i in order to move, bat for 
the ſole gnd of Meafing Clan petit, walypracemy.. Quin, * 10. 
c. i.), The boaſt of his art is to catch every different aſpe& 
of nature, and more eſpecially to exhibit the human cheracter 
in every, varying light and foxm under which it preſents itſelf. 
Bux this js not to, be done without an exquiſue Rudy and. phi» 
loſophical knowledge of mag; to which end the N 

m is peculiarly e. 0 % 


G) This procepe Geming a bed fight, hadle G de ape 
preted as recommending perſonal imitgtions, De Nores, 
Pacier, and the Author of the Engliſh Comme ntary_({/re) 
all concur to inculcate the principles of — Ariſtotle and 

Gero, ſnewing that the truth of repreſentation (vere chat) 
| Nn4 muſt 
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muſt be duese an imitation of general nature, not from 
copying individuals. Mankind, however, being a mere colt 
lection of individuals, i it is impoſſible for the Poet not to found 
Kis obſervations on particular objects; and his chief ſkill ſeems 
to conſiſt in the happy addreſs with which he is able to gene- 
ralize his ideas, and to fink the likeneſs of the individual i in 
the reſemblance 5 — nature olman, | 


478) This judgment of the Poet, a8 to the ſaperior efficacy 
of manners, is generally thought to be contraditted by Ariſto- 
tle; ; who, i in treating 1 this ſubject, obſerves that, let a piece 
15 be ever ſo perfect i in the manners, ſentiments and ftile, it 
ec vill not ſo well anſwer the end and | purpoſe of tragedy, as 

7. if defective in theſe and finiſhed only 1 in the fable and compo- 
60 r fition, ” (arrangement of incidents.) Dacier thinks to clear 
this matter by ſaying, « that what Ariſtotle remarks holds true 
It of tragedy, but not of comedy ; of which alone Horace 15 
te here ſpeaking. „ Zut granting chat the artificial conte xture 
of the fable 3 is leſs neceſſary to the perfection of Comedy, thin 
of Tragedy, yet the tenor of this whole diviſion, exhorting 1 to 
correctneſs in general, makes it unqueſtionable that Horace 
muſt intend to include both. The caſe, as it ſeems td me, is 
this. The Poet i is not comparing the reſpeQtive i importance of 
the fable and manners, but of the manners and diction, under this 
word inclyding alſo numbers, He gives them ( manners) the 
preference, not to a good plot, nor even to fine ſentiments, but 
to wer ſus inopes rerum, Sc. The art he ſpeaks of is the art of 
expreſſing the thoughts properly, gracefully and harmoniouſly : 
the pondus is the force and energy of good verkfication, Venus 
3s a general term Including both kinds of 10 5 Fahuls 


8 
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2 6707 Whether this pillage be convetied with the preceding, | 
as Hurd endeavours to ſhew (but which no one, I believe, 
would fee unleſs it were ſhewn) it is not very material to 

inquire. But it may be worth obſerving, that, if (on the 
other hypotheſis) the chief object of this Epiſtle was © to deter 
« young Piſo from writing verſes,” this whole paſſage is worſe 
than uſeleſs ; ſince it tends to prove that a liberal education 
(fuch as no doubt the Sons of Piſo had) is neceſfary to form a 
Poet. It would therefore rather feed the. hopes of young Pife 
(who muſt conſider himſelf as a very different man from the 
Son of Albinus) than ating them. 


* (80) The Roman 4s, or Pound (of their money) was ſubdi- 
vided into twelve Uncie, or Ounces. Horace (in the Original) 
 fays the Youth of his time learned to divide it into a hundred 
parts, (no doubt in order to compute the intereſt) but the 
examination of the Scholar is according to the diviſion into 
Ounces. | Five parts of the I were called 2uincunx, four parts 
or à third (as I have been obliged to tranſlate it) had the nams 
of Triens, and fix parts, or the half, of Semis. Albinus (whoſe 
Sqn is fuppoſed to be thus examined) is laid to have been a 
noted Uſurer of the time, 


(81) In the Original, © To be anginted with cedar, and pre. 
4 in poliſbed ꝙpreſi.. The antients, it is ſaid, for the pre- 
ſervation of their MS. rubbed un eee of Cedar, | 


mg en I.” 


| (82) There js owe obſcurity bers in the Original, "which I 
fear is not avoided in the Tranſlation. Dacier and Sanadon 
apply this line'to Comedy only, and explain it to mean, not 
that the fable, or ſubject, ſhould not require you to belirve 
« every. thing it chuſes,”* but that ' a comick ſubjoct ſhould 
Fan 


i. e. 
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i. e. that it ſhould not demand our hazarding every kind of 
incident on the ſtage. I knom not what authorizes, them to 
confine the rule to Comedy, or that the e en 
much clearer by their erplauatian.. | | ThE: 


(8 3) This alludes, probably, to ſome ſuch ate ER 
exhibited on the ſtage: by a contemporary Poet. Lamia is 
fabled to have been a Qyeen of os who devoured, an 
alire. 


440 The Original celſi Rhamnes is . 1 . ex- 
plained as here tranſlated. Vet it ſeems a ſingular expreſſion. 
The epithet ce means not, we are told, proud, or high in 
mind, but high in tuation, or rather, as Feſtus explains it, 
korſemen. The term Rhamnes is derived from one of the 
Roman Tribes, called Rbamuefſes. The diſtinction between 
the taſte of Senators and that of the Roman Knights, ariſes 
from the former being moſtly of a certain e and ee 


the latter men of pleaſure. | W x + Fo 


(85) The Sofias were P Bookſellers, 5 1 Ses 
Epiſt. 20. Book 1. and the Note on the paſſage in which they. 


are IE. 


(86) Though i it is ald e two. e Packs 16 | 
name of Chærilus, there can be uo doubt but that Horace: 
means here the ſame perſon whom he mentions in the Epifle 
to Auguſtus, and who was, contemporary with Alexander the 

Great. e en ee o'r os 


* 8 F 4 


PA” © * 
(87 IL agree with Colman thay, it is mater: of ſurprize he. 
Commentator ſhould not have taken more notige of. this part 
of the Epiſtle. Vet I cannot think this, ox any of the paſſages 
| eee op Horace's chiel 


object 
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Ai nnen under bse ene n 


has a tendency directly n. nn. din 
Introduction to this Epiſtle.— 


Meſſala muſt be well known to a Ne tade a 
Roman Knight, celebrated for his knowledge of the Law. 


(088) This paſſage Wenn 
Age, begining 


Navem agere ignarus navis timet, &c. 


The Diſcus is mentioned in Ode 8. Book 1. the Trochus in 
Ode 24. Book 3. the Ball or Pila in Sat. 5. Book 1. Ses the 
Notes on thoſe paſſages. . 


(89) Metius, who 7s ite in che Satires (Book 1. 
gat. 10.) by his ſurname of Tarpa, was one of the Judges ap- 
pointed by Auguſtus to decide what productions ſhould be 
admitted into the Temple of Apollo on Mount Palatine, RS; 


(90) This diſcouraging advice is conſidered by, the f. 
porters of Colman and Wieland's hypotheſis, as a virtual pro- 
hibition from writing, or at leaſt from publiſhing, at all. But 
there ſeems to be no occaſion to underſtand it in a literal ſenſe; 
or, if it muſt be taken as a prohibitian, it will not follow that 

this was Horace's chief objekt in writing ſo long a Poem. | 


(91) 1 cannot 8 this paſſage (noble as it is) would =_ 
been inſerted by Horace merely for it's beauty, had his chief 
object been to diſcourage young Piſo from applying to poetry, | 
See the obſervations on this part of the Epiſtle, in the Intro» 
duktion. 1 1 Fon 42. 2:2 $2 N 


(92) The a BY De 9b eter” u 
evurage of the Spartans, by Ws verſes; in the re enüf rar, 
need 
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need not be detailed here. The Engliſh Reader, who wiſhes 
to form an idea of his ſtile, may turn to the TT | 
of _ Elegies by Mr. PR | - 


| (93) Many of the antient oracles were in verſe. 


(94) Meaning (fays Dr. Hurd) the writings 'of Theognis, 
Phocylides, Hefiod and others; which, conſiſting wholly of 
moral precepts, are elegantly ſaid to lay open or diſcover the 
road of life. Dacier's interpretation, which makes the Poet mean 

Phyficks by viam vitæ, is ſupported by no reaſon. Hl ne 1 
| fas (ſays he) entendre ceci de la philoſophie et des MEUrs 5 
Horace ſe contrediroit, puiſq” il a dit que ce fut FA premier foin de hs 

porfie.”” The learned Critick did not conſider, that the firſt 


care of Poeſy, as explained above, and as employed by Or- 
| pheus : and Amphion, was to inculcate policy, not morals, —| lurd. 


* 9 5) Ludufque repertus ſeems applicable either to amis 
or lyrick poetry; ſince the one was performed and the other 
recited at publick games. — Hurd thinks © this whole paſſage 
(from v. 682, to 688, in the Tranſlation) « obliquely glances 
« at the two ſorts of poetry cultivated by Horace himſelf, 
For 1. vite monſtrata via e/t is the character of his fermones, 
*« and 2, all the reſt of his Ode. I incline however to the 
ſentiments of Colman « te that Horace did not mean to conclude 
this fine encomium on the dignity and excellence of poetry, 

« by a partial reference ta the two particular Ipecies that had 
© been the objects of his own attention. The Mouſe and 
% Apollo (Mr. C. adds) were the avowed patrons and in- 
ar ſpirers of Poetry i in general, whether Epick, Dramatick, 
Civil, Moral, or Religious; alt of which are enumerated by 
«« Horace in the courſe of his panegyrick, and referred to at 
« the concluſion of it, thet Piſo might net wang 4 nament flint 


Fe a . by his attention te poetry,” > ud 
[ havg 


2 
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| I have copied the concluſion of the above Note at full length 
as it affords a proof how blind the author of an hypotheſis may 
be to a ſtriking circumſtance that makes againſt it. Mr. C. in 
his Introduction, ſeems deſirous to elude the argument arifidg 
from this paſlage; by aſcribing the paſſage itſelf to a different 


motive. Yet here, having another purpoſe in view, he inad- 
vertently urges the very argument which militates ſo'ftrongly 


againſt his own ſyſtem. Three Commentators, whom he re 
have tas we coed OTE 


(30) to wiki oped Ke Ray u , this 
queſtion could not be forgotten. Horace, therefore, to pre- 


vent the Piſos from falling into & fatal error, 'by tos much 
confidence in their genius, afſerts decidedly," that nature and 
art muſt both conſpire to form a Poet.—Dacier.—Colman,— * 


Hurd has diſcovered here alſo a connexion; and proves it by a 
mode of reaſoning which ___ be _— to 9 almoſt 


W. two N in 0 Wer 8 


(97) This paſſage and all that follow, are Gag wid" 


by Wieland in favour of the hypotheſis he and Colman main- 
tain, The obvious anſwer to ſuch remarks is, that Horace 


ſcarcely ever gives rules to form good Poets without ſeverely 
facirizing the bad ones, | 


(98) See the deſcription of ſuch a Hawker (Vulteius) in 


the 7th EpM. Book 1. I do not mean to queſtion the perſonal 
application ſaid to be meant oats, x N- 4p 
* e 


(99) This, perhaps, was the ſame Quiatilius, whoſe death 


is lamented by Horace in Ode 24. Book 1. If fo, he ws 
not, probably, living when this Epiſtle was written; a ſuppoſi- 


tion 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


58 nyroncy ru ro 
tion. which-the ——— riot, 1 
ponent N | x 5 


Phe ba the critical pars: 6 ae ee neee 
inculcates correanefs; fo that ns purtieular inference can be 
deduced from this paſſage; which wy" _—_ reſembies wee 
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Cum tabulis animum ene ſumet en, Se. 


101) eee Crieick, lived. at Ale. | 
dria in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphas, and conſequently . 
was contemporary with Callimachus and the other Poets of. 


$99 0% 


Commentaries on Homer and other Greek PoetsomDare | 9 4 
tics) When 3 in the  Epilile to. Anke a calls. 
the love of writing poetry, a ſlight madne/5, his object is to 

apologize for the Poets of his age, and conciliate to them the 
favaur of Auguſtus. Here be has. been inculcating correQgeks - 
and regularity of compoſition, and therefore naturally proceeds . 
to ridicule thoſe who diſregard it. The ridicule is indeed 
highly worked up. But this might ariſe from the force of his | 
imagination and the ſovereign contempt in which he held all 
poetaſters, without his having any particular purpoſe in view. 

(103). Mad perſons were ſuppoſed by the heathens to ſuffer 
from the anger of Diana (or the moon) as we. call them, 
Lunaticks. 


(104) Empedocles the Poet and Philoſopher, of Sicily, 
flouriſhed about 450 years. before Chriſt. The ſtory of his . 
havin 8 thrown. hifiſelf into Mount tna, aroſe from his being ; 

6 miſſed 
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miſſed and one of his flippers found near an aperture of he 
mountain, it having been thrown up, as Was ſuppoſed, by the 


Volcano. 


(105) The Bidental Gina * = had been rack with 
lightning, and afterwards expiated by the erection of an altar 
and the facrifice of ſheep, hoftiis bidentibus, from which it took 
it's name. The removal or diſturbance of this ſacred monu- 
ment was deemed ſacrilege.— Duc: San. Golman. 


(106) All Poets (it ſhould ſeem) m_Horace?s time recited 
their works either at publick places, or at leaſt to their private 
friends, as a mean of making them known, it being difficult to 
multiply copies before the invention of printing. Horace does 
not mean to ridicule the practice, but the abuſe of i it; which he 
cenſures in another part of his works. See Sat. 4. Book 1. 


— 


P. S. Mr. Colman, at the concluſion of his Notes, candidly 
admits that both Dryden and Pope conſidered this Epiſtle as 
written without method. This, perhaps, is one of thoſe caſes 
in which a Poet is the beſt judge of a brother Poet's 
meaning. Without pretending to that character, I have 
ventured to give my ſentiments, not (I hope) dogmatically or 
pertly, but ſincerely reſpecting thoſe ingenious writers from 
whoſe opinions, on ſome points, I felt myſelf obliged to differ. 
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